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“NATION’S GREATEST 
FESTIVAL” SUSTAINS 
ITS HIGH REPUTATION 


Cincinnati’s Week of Music a Suc- 
cession of Triumphs for Or- 
chestra, Choruses and Soloists 
Under the Inspiring Leadership 
of Dr. Kunwald— “Alpine” 
Symphony, “Children’s Cru- 
sade,’”’ Brahms’s Requiem, and 
Beethoven’s Mass and Ninth 
Symphony Among the Principal 
Offerings—American Music 
Well Represented by Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley’s ‘‘ Aladdin’’ Suite 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 

Oy este OHIO, May 6.—It was 

fitting indeed that the final perform- 
ance of the twenty-second May festival 
should be devoted to Brahms’s “A Ger- 
man Requiem.” For in all choral litera- 
ture there is nothing more _ inspired, 
nothing that goes more directly to the 
hearts of men and women, that has a 
more human touch than this truly sub- 
lime work. Incidentally, it was in many 
ways the finest choral performance that 
the festival forces furnished during the 


entire series of concerts. So that when 
the last chorus was sung to-night the 
festival had been brought to a conspicu- 
ously worthy close. 

When the history of America and her 
musical life is written a hundred years 
from now and some unbiased recorder of 
what has been done begins to set down 
facts, I wager that, under the heading 
“Festivals,” he will put first and fore- 
most the Cincinnati May Festival. He 
will be guided in doing so by recogni- 
tion of big achievement. Not that there 
are not other festivals in this country 
where important compositions are given 
and noted artists appear. Cincinnati is 
not alone in the quality of music she 
fers at one of her festivals, nor in the 
artists she chooses; but the May Fes- 
tival in Cincinnati—and in Cincinnati 
ilone—is a biennial summing up, a true 
culmination of the city’s musical activity. 


The Inaugural Concert 


Music Hall, the great auditorium 
where the concerts are given, became the 
center of activity as early as 7.30 o’clock 
on Tuesday evening, when Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” was to be heard, with the 
Misses Hinkle and Braslau and Messrs. 
Kingston, Whitehill and Middleton as 
the soloists. A rare sight it was to see 
the big chorus, numbering eight hundred 
with the children, the augmented or- 
‘-hestra awaiting the arrival of the solo 
juartet and Dr. Kunwald. Dr. Kunwald 
was given rousing applause when he ap- 
peared on the stage. The audience rose 
and with orchestra, organ and chorus 
“America” was sung, an inspiring in- 
augural. 

I had never attended one of these 
festivals before; one look at the stage 
recalled to my mind the recent perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony in 
New York by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, for the plan of seating the chorus 
and the general setting of the stage 
were identical. Mr. Stokowski, though 
he never conducted a May Festival in 
Cincinnati, had been present at one 
while he held his post in this city. And 
that he had observed how things were 
done was more than apparent. 

“St. Paul” is not the “Elijah”; it lacks 
those things which have made the story 
n choral tone of the great prophet so 
oved. Not that it has not moments of 
great loveliness; but it has much twad- 
dle in it that defeats to an extent the 
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finer things. The chorus sang not well, 
but superbly. Dr. Kunwald held things 
firmly, authoritatively and the climaxes 
were thrilling. So, too, were the cho- 
rales, which play a prominent part in 
the work. Miss Hinkle’s singing of her 
part was of the kind that makes descrip- 
tion impossible. She rose to the heights 
in the air “Jerusalem, Thou That Killest 
the Prophets,” a piece of perfect vocal- 
ism, unapproachable for its limpid tone, 
its impeccable intonation, its sterling 
musicianship. The recitatives she sang 
naturally, in real narrative style, as 
they should be done. Mendelssohn gave 
his contralto only one chance, “But 
the Lord is Mindful,” in this work; Miss 
Braslau sang it admirably, with warmth 
and style and got a salvo of applause 
after it. 


Mr. Kingston, though he was first 
heard in this country in opera, is an 
English oratorio singer. He was en- 


tirely at home, then, in this musie and 
sang it with much sentiment, making the 
recitatives telling and scoring a-big suc- 
cess in “Be Thou Faithful Unto Death,” 
the best pages in the oratorio. Authority 
and high distinction characterized Mr. 
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Whitehill’s work. I know few singers 
before the public to-day who are the ar- 
tist in the deeper sense that he is. His 
big air, “O God, Have Mercy,” was finely 
done; but of even greater significance 
was his delivery of the final measures. 

“St. Paul” is not a work that begets 
enthusiasm. Yet as it was performed on 
Tuesday evening, it was not only ad- 
mired but generally conceded an appro- 
priate beginning of a festival which has 
proved to be one of the finest in this 
city’s history. 

The Beethoven “Ninth” 


I have always marvelled at the sen- 
sible musicians and lovers of music who 
dote on the Ninth Symphony. They are 
as ardent in their professed belief in it 
as are the Brucknerites in their propa- 
ganda for the long-winded symphonies 
of that Austrian polyphonist and organ- 
ist. To be sure they have a better case, 
for Beethoven is Beethoven. But I am 
not so sure that. they can prove that as 
a unit it contains either as fine material 
as the Fifth, or that its conception is as 
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WISCONSIN MUSIC 
TEACHERS APPROVE 
STANDARDIZATION 


Practical Tests Made of Methods 
to Improve Educational Ideals 
—Address by Editor of ““Mu- 
sical America’”’ a Stirring Fea- 
ture of Convention at Fond du 
Lac— Association and Local 
Press Endorse Propaganda of 
John C. Freund—Dean Liborius 
Semmann Re-elected President 


OND DU LAC, WIS., May 5.—The 

seventh annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association 
was held here on May 2, 3 and 4. 

The two principal events were the 
production of Haydn’s “Creation” with 
a local chorus, and John C. Freund’s ad- 
dress on “The Musical Independence of 
the United States,” which drew an audi- 
ence of between 500 and 600 of repre- 
sentative musicians from Milwaukee and 
other cities from all of the State. 

Dean Liborius Semmann, president of 
the association, introduced Mr. Freund 
in a brief but highly eulogistic address 
in the course of which he said that the 
disinterested, public-spirited work of the 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA had done 
more for musical progress in this coun- 
try than any other agency he knew of. 

At the close of his address Mr. Freund 
received an ovation and a rising vote of 
thanks, proposed by President Semmann. 

Karnestness and a sincere desire to 
get results marked the various sessions 
of the convention. 

The large armory of the Wisconsin 
National Guard was the scene of the 
meetings, although the lecture hall of the 
public library was used for the prelim- 
inary work of organization. Before the 
formal opening thirty-three candidates 
took the examinations for the licentiate 
diploma. Twenty-nine took the examina- 
tions for piano, three for voice, and one 
for public school music. Dr. Charles H. 
Mills, director of the school of music of 
the University of Wisconsin, was chair- 
man of the examining board. 

The convention was formally opened in 
Library Hall Tuesday afternoon with an 
address of welcome by the Hon. L. P. 
Peeke, acting Mayor of Fond du Lac 
during the illness of Mayor Robert 
Haentze, whose death is hourly expected 
as these lines are being written. H. F. 
Wetter, president of the Fond du Lac 
3usinessmen’s Association, followed the 
acting mayor, and welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the merchants of 
Fond du Lac. 

There followed a recital by Ella Smith 
of Milwaukee, pianist; Wilfred M. Lucas 
of Ripon College, vocalist, and Mrs. 
Estella Hall Reade of Ripon College, ac- 
companist. Miss Smith played numbers 
by Chopin and Debussy, and Mr. Lucas 
sang “The Wind Speaks,” by Grant- 
Schaefer; “Thou Art to Me,” by Chad- 
wick, and “Yearnings,” by Rubinstein. 


Large Audience Hears “Creation” 


The big musical event of the conven- 
tion was the singing of “The Creation” 
Tuesday night. The armory, which seats 
1100 people, was packed to the doors to 
hear Haydn’s oratorio, sung by the Fond 
du Lac Choral Society of 100 voices. The 
oratorio was applauded many times, the 
audience showing a keen appreciation of 
the beauties of the score and the careful 
work of both chorus and soloists. The 
Rev. Philip G. Van Zandt, of Fond du 
Lac, directed the oratorio. The careful 
work he had put on the production bore 
fruit in the most important musical treat 
Fond du Lac ever enjoyed. 


[Continued on page 9] 
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vital. Even those who worship at its 
shrine admit its unfortunate choral 
finale, which becomes more of a hopeless 
rehash of the same theme (one, which to 
me is always dull and uninteresting) and 
gains only in sonority as it goes on, and 
not in grandeur. We listened on Wed- 
nesday evening with devout attention. 
We were not allowed the Ninth Sym- 
phony alone, if you please; for a cur- 
tain-raiser we had the same masters 
Solemn Mass in D. A late date, this 
year of 1916, to quibble about Beethoven 
and his undisputed genius. Yet the man- 
ner of standing in awe before the music 
or the poetry of any man is prone to 
make him a fetish; and we need not 
grant that in this or any other case. I 
am afraid that Ludwig van Beethoven, 
he whose great grandfather, we are told, 
came from Belgium, is what he is be- 
eause of other things than the Ninth 
Symphony and the Solemn Mass. They 
date from about the same period, the 
period of Beethoven, the philospher; 
Beethoven, the seeker after mystic 
thought in tone; Beethoven, who could 
write us a long movement of no inspira- 
tion and tag it with a program about a 
once sick man thanking the deity for 
his recovery from his ills. 

Take away the Adagio from the Ninth 
and the Benedictus from the Mass and 
there is nothing left for me in either 
work that means the great Beethoven. It 
was only the performance on Wednesday 
evening. How the chorus managed the 
heartless writing in both works becomes 
a thing for wonder. They mastered it 
supremely; whether it was florid sing- 
ing, or simply (sic) the bringing out of 
A’s and B’s in the sopranos made little 
difference. They needed not their scores 
—few of them looked at them in these 
taxing parts—they knew what to do and 
how to do it. 

In the Mass Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Lambert Murphy and Arthur Middleton 
made up the quartet with Miss Hinkle, 
who also sang in the Symphony with 
Miss Braslau and Messrs. Kingston and 
Whitehill. The Mass is distinguished in 
that it gives the soloists just as many 
ugly things to sing as the chorus. Find 
me a quartet, if you can, that can make 
any kind of an effect in it. The four 
singers on this occasion—all of them ex- 
cellent artists—did all that was possible. 
There is nothing that comes forward in 
their music; nine-tenths of it is straight 
ensemble, written for the voice as though 
the solo quartet were one of two violins, 
viola and violoncello, instead of four 
humans, who, no matter what their gifts, 
are obliged to breathe in order to live, 
as well as to sing. 

Mr. Middleton did the brief solo at the 
opening of the “Agnus Dei” with tonal 
beauty and expressiveness. Miss Hinkle’s 
feat of singing the soprano in _ both 
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Goold, 
Soprano, who Sang in the “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” 


Edith Chapman 


works was a tour de force, accomplished 
as she alone can. The glory of her voice 
was never more evident than when, af- 
ter giving of her best in the Mass, she 
sailed up to her high B, in the a cappella 
bit in the Symphony, true to pitch, her 
tone pure and fresh. There remains 
nothing to be said about Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink in the Mass; she sang her 


music like the artist she is. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s musicianship is known; in fact, he 
is a conspicuous example in the tenor 
division. The festival association was 
fortunate in securing so fine an artist 
for so thankless a task. 

Miss Braslau was competent in the 
Symphony, Mr. Whitehill likewise. Mr. 
Kingston sang his solo with spirit and 
made it interesting, which, of itself it 
is not. 


Dr. Kunwald’s Achievement 


To Dr. Kunwald I have my homage to 
pay. Without a score he carried through 
both performances on Wednesday even- 
ing triumphantly. Master of the situ- 
ation always, he built from eight o’clock 
till 11.20—a long and solid concert this 
—for the ecstatic finale of the Schiller 
ode. A devout Beethovenianer, he sees 
no faults in the great master. If he 
saw faults in any music he could not 
throw himself into the conducting of it, 
as he did on this evening. Few con- 
ductors I have known have achieved in 
the Adagio that superlative calm, that 
utter tranquil serenity, without which 
the movement means nothing. And as 
this is the one movement of the work 
that is Beethoven at his best, I always 
look for just this feature. Dr. Kunwald 
knows how to get it; some will find his 
tempo a bit slow. I recommend to them 
Beethoven’s marking: Adagio molto e 
cantabile and also a consideration of 
what has preceded this section. It is one 
thing to conduct these two works on a 
single evening—another to interest an 
audience with them, even an intelligent 
audience like the one that was present 
on Wednesday. Dr. Kunwald held them 
till the end. He got applause that 
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Mme. Olive Fremstad, Noted Dramatic 
Soprano, Soloist at Thursday’s Sym- 
phonic Concert, and in the Wagnerian 
Part of Saturday Evening’s Concert 


showed him how his hearers felt. When 
I say that he deserved it all I am stat- 
ing the feeling not of myself alone, but 
of all discriminating persons whom I met 
during the week. I wish instead of the 
Mass he had done the Eroica Symphony; 
for I remember his conducting of it in 
New York, when he went there as guest 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. I shall always remember it. 


Hearing of “Alpine” Symphony 


On Thursday came the first matinée, 
an orchestral concert, with Mme. Olive 
Fremstad as soloist. Again Music Hall 
was crowded and much interest was dis- 
played in the happenings of the after- 
noon, for Richard Strauss’s “Alpine” 
Symphony was heard as the chief or- 
chestral number. As has been related 
in this journal, the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra gave the American premiére 
on April 25 of this widely-discussed 
work. The characterization of it at 
length in MUSICAL AMERICA last week 
makes it unnecessary for the writer to 
record more than a few convictions, 
which a careful study before hearing it 
and respectful attention during its per- 
formance have brought about. 

If you like descriptive music you will 
applaud this “Alpine” music. I do not 
mean suggestive music that follows a 
program in a more or less faithful way. 
I mean “descriptive music,” music that 
illustrates all details, for that is what 
Strauss has given us -here. Unfortu 
nately he has done it with no subtlety. 
It is all obvious. I feel toward it ex- 
actly as I used to feel toward a cheap 
piece called “The Hunter’s Dream,” 
which for years was played by the or- 
chestras in vaudeville houses as a spe- 
cial number, while the stage was being 
altered for a new act. One of the chief 
points in this “great descriptive num- 
ber” was that the orchestra’s drummer 
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A Group of Soloists on Their Way to Rehearsal. 


From Left to Right: Morga: 


Kingston, Tenor; Lambert Murphy, Tenor; Florence Hinkle, Soprano, and Ar 


thur Middleton, Bass 


shot off a blank cartridge in the middle 
of the piece; in the “Alpine” there is 
everything done except shooting. One 
can have but little patience with a pre- 
tentious work that has no message, and 
if there ever was such a one it is the 
Strauss Alps fantasy. You hear themes 
that sound so much like things you have 
heard before that you are constantly 
trying to recall whence they were culled. 
You hear bits of Mendelssohn’s ‘Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” Bruch’s G Minor 
Violin Concerto, Rossini’s “Cuius Ani- 
man”; the theme of Ascent is rhythmic 
ally the coda of the Finale of Beethoven’s 
mighty Fifth—these are some of the 
composers honored by quotation or imita- 
tion, as you will. From his own works 
one hears echoes of “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
the “Domestica,” “Salomé,” “Don Juan” 
and the “Heldenleben.” There is noth- 
ing in the entire composition that is new 
and vital, nothing that points to Strauss, 
the human prophet. It is all objective. 
Everything points to Strauss, the clever- 
est of the clever, if I be permitted to 
paraphrase Richard the First. And by 
this I mean that, if we are to sit in 
worship before the shrine of composers 
who, with a modern orchestral technique 
at their command, can write a better 
storm scene than did poor Rossini in his 
“Tell” Overture, we shall soon be pay- 
ing homage to all the little composers of 
the day. Strauss’s storm is wonderfully 
graphic; so is his water-fall, and they 
are worth hearing. But they are not 
per se musically worthy. Disappointing 
to one who had looked into the orchestral 
partitur and noticed the curious manner 
in which at the beginning and end of 
the work Strauss has built up a series 
of seconds in the strings, was the fact 
that they did not sound in either place. 
The impression gained at the close was 
that of a plain B flat minor chord; and 
at the beginning no special effect at all. 

Dr. Kunwald conducted the work in a 
manner that left no doubt as to his en 
thusiasm for it. One can understand 
this, for conductors like works that show 
their orchestra’s ability. The “Alpine” 
does; it is a virtuoso affair. Orchestras 
will, very likely, all of them, perform 
it once, or even twice, but that it will 
take a place in their répertoire as “Till,” 
“Death and Transfiguration” or “Don 
Juan,” is in my opinion more than 
doubtful. Perhaps Strauss is laughing 
in his sleeve at turning out a long, de 
scriptive piece, at writing the titles of 
the various scenes into his score, at pub 
lishing it and watching orchestras com 
pete for its first nerformance! The com 
noser of “Till” has a sense of humor. 
I should not be surprised if he were 
chuckling and telling himself that he can 
write descriptive music even of a low 
order and impress easily affected mu- 
sicians with its bombastic climaxes, its 
inflated, unoriginal melodic substance, its 
now old-fashioned harmonies. 

Whatever its value, the audience 
seemed to like it, and gave Dr. Kunwald 
ringing applause at the end of the work. 
He conducted with intimate svmpathy 
Debussv’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”: 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, and 
Chabrier’s “Espana” were the other or- 
chestral offerings, the former done bril- 


liantly, the latter with too much refine 
ment and consequently too little of it 
essentially vulgar character. Mme 
Fremstad sang the “Ocean Thou Might, 


Monster” aria from Weber’s “Oberon,” 


and, considering that it is music quit: 
outside her sphere, she did it very wel! 
Her second number (a composition that 
should not be allowed on a symphoni 
program) was Delibes’s “Maids of! 
Cadiz,” which she sang with abando 
and great charm. She was recalled 
number of times. 


The Children’s Chorus 


The children’s chorus, which for 
number of years has been one of th 
features of a May Festival in Cincin 
nati, had its big chance on Friday even 
ing, when Pierné’s “The Children’s Cru 
sade” was sung. There are 700 of thes 
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Schumann-Heink, the 
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Beethoven Solemn Mass 


Mme. 


little folk from the Fairview, Peasle: 
tothenberg, Sands, Washburn a1 

Washington public schools. To see the 
at a signal from the conductor rise a! 

with no note of music before them, sins 
the intricate music that Pierné has se’ 
down for them in this work, is inspiring 
it brings home to the listener the fac 
that these young unsophisticated mind 
can accomplish things which an adul' 
mixed chorus essays only with difficulty 
Upon Alfred Hartzel falls the task o 
preparing them in their music; the! 
singing proved the excellence of thei 
training and Mr. Hartzel deserves muc! 
praise for what he has achieved. At th 
close of the first part of the work Dr 
Kunwald brought him out to receive hi 
applause. Mr. Hartzel got an ovatio! 
not only from the audience, but also fron 
the children, who presented him with sev 
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eral bouquets. When he advanced to the 
enter of the platform, where the chil- 
dren were seated, to bow further ac- 
knowledgments, a delegation of little 
girls came forward, made a little speech, 
and delivered to him from that particular 
vroup a traveling bag. 

Gabriel Pierne has never been consid- 
red in America with as much attention 
is some of the other modern Frenchmen, 
et | know few contemporaries who have 
‘liven us a work written in such a spirit 
£ sincere devotion as Pierné has in 
[he Children’s Crusade.” The work is 
0 longer new; it has been tried, tested 
ind by repeated hearings has shown that 

is of more than passing interest. The 
erformance on Friday was touching in 
ts appeal. Whether it is the story of 
he cantata, or the fresh, natural color 

f the unchanged and uncultivated voices 

the children, or both, I am sure I ,do 

t know. But I am certain that the 
pirit of Pierné’s music is a big factor 

the grip which the work has on the 
iblic. Lacking as he does a distinct 

isical physiognomy and leaning on 
ranck and Wagner—on the former for 
harmonies, on the latter for his in 
trumentation—Pierné has written with 
nmistakable ardor pages of rare love 
ness. The fascination of the children’s 
“Children three were we,” with 

s alternating three-four and two-four 
hythm, the old modal touches in the 
armonization of many passages, the or- 
hestral prelude to the second part, with 
he fine violin solo, beautifully played 

Concertmaster Emil Heermann; the 

ong of the Sailor, which Arthur Mid- 
‘leton sang with inmost expression and 
lelightfully clear enunciation; the pas- 
age for the Narrator, “The Sea, at last 
the Sea,” in which Morgan Kingston 
ang at his best—these are some of the 
high lights of a work that stands almost 
ilone in a division of.choral music that 
nas not been given as much attention as 
have some other departments. 

Miss Hinkle sang thé music of Alain, 
‘is she did everything else assigned her 
at the festival, in a manner that left 


horus, 





nothing to be desired. Edith Chapman- 
Goold gave of her best in the music of 
Allys, a part which she has made her 
own and to which she can give expression 
of just the right kind. The short rdéle 
of A Mother was sung by Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Langhorst, a local soprano, who did 
herself great credit in it. Mr. White- 
hill, seated among the children at the 
top of the stage, as A Voice from on 
High, sang the single line “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me” with the sim- 
ple dignity that a great artist can exert 
even on the smallest thing. 

The Saturday afternoon concert was 
to have been the occasion for the ap- 
pearance of Mme. Schumann-Heink in 
the familiar aria “Gerechter Gott” from 
“Rienzi” and four Beethoven songs (the 
accompaniments set for orchestra by Dr. 





Alfred Hartzel, Assistant Choral Director, 
Whose Training of the Children’s Chorus 
Won Him an Ovation on Friday Eve 
ning 


Kunwald) and the presentation of Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley’s “Aladdin” Suite. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink became the victim of an 
attack of bronchitis, however, on Thurs- 
day, and left Cincinnati on Friday even- 
ing. A readjustment of the program be- 
came necessary. It served to establish 
in the favor of the festival audience a 
new singer, Sophie Braslau, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 


had been heard earlier in the week in 
“St. Paul” and the Beethoven “Ninth.” 
Miss Braslau was informed on Friday 
noon that she would take Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s place, singing the same 
aria. Excellent musician that she is, 
she knew the aria, as she knew hundreds 
of other pieces of vocal music, but she 
had never studied it. She set to work 
and in one afternoon memorized it, re- 
hearsed it with the orchestra, and sang 
it on Saturday afternoon as though it 
was a regular number in her répertoire. 









—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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CLONE COCCI 


Dr. Kunwald is Shown in the 


I had heard Miss Braslau sing before 
on several occasions, but not till I heard 
her do the Adriano aria on Saturday was 
I convinced of her distinguished art. 
Vocally she was altogether satisfying; 
and, further, she got into the dramatic 
meaning of the music as completely as 
though she were a member of an opera 
company that performed Wagner’s old 
historical opera regularly with herself 
as Adriano. Her charming presence, 
modest and unaffected, won her hearers, 
too, and she was given a spontaneous 
ovation. She was obliged to respond to 
four recalls. Taking the place of an 
artist whom the public expects to hear 
is perhaps the most difficult task that 
falls on a performer, but to take Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s place, the place of one 
of the best beloved singers on the concert 
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Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Whose Authoritative 
Conducting Throughout the Festiva! 
Was Worthy ef the Highest Praise 





Adolph H. Stadermann, the Capable Offi 
cial Organist of the Festival 


platform to-day, especially in a city like 
Cincinnati where her name is a house 
hold word, is an ordeal that few could 
survive. Miss Braslau deserves all man- 
ner of praise, for she covered herself 
with glory. 

In place of the Beethoven songs, which 
were to have been sung, Mr. Whitehill 
sang the “Wotan’s Abschied” from “Die 
Walkiire.’” Much has been written of 


[Continued on page 4] 
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“NATION’S GREATEST 
FESTIVAL” SUSTAINS 
ITS HIGH REPUTATION 


[Continued from page 3] 





this artist’s powers and comment on his 
singing of this section of the second Wag- 
ner Ring drama has been frequently 
made in these columns. Suffice it then 
to say that he sang it with the same per- 
fection of detail, with the same under- 
standing and majestic delivery that are 
his especial gifts, for he is truly one of 
the great Wotans of the day. He shared 
the applause with Dr. Kunwald, who con- 
ducted the excerpt very effectively. 


The Stillman-Kelley Suite 
Mr. Stillman-Kelley’s “Aladdin” is not 


new, but its recent publication has given - 


it new interest. he four movements 
are short, interesting examples of what 
may be done with comparatively crude 
thematic material. The instrumentation 
is skillful, there is much color in the 
score and the attention to detail is mas- 
terly. Mr. Stillman-Kelley is one of the 
men who are a credit to American com- 
position; he is a master of his art; he 
knows that only that which is backed by 
knowledge has power. The best indi- 
vidual movement is very likely the sec- 
ond, “In the Palace Garden,” in which 
the instrumental colors glow. I liked, 
too, the “Flight of the Genius with the 
Palace,” with its subtle ending in arti- 
ficial harmonics. The suite was received 
with acclaim and Mr. Stillman-Kelley 
acknowledged the applause from his box. 
A number of wreaths were presented to 
him, among them one from the students 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
where he is dean in the department of 
composition. 

On this program Dr. Kunwald led his 
admirable orchestra in Goldmark’s 
“Springtime” Overture, Mozart’s unin- 
teresting Overture, “Der Schauspieldirek- 
tor,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” His reading of the Tschaikow- 
sky fantasy-overture was fraught with 
emotional warmth; impressive was his 
building of the big climax; for once I 
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Sophie Braslau, the Gifted Young Con- 
tralto, who Scored a Notable Success 
at the Saturday Matinée, Replacing 
Mme. Schumann-Heink on Twenty- 
four Hours’ Notice 


heard the luscious love-theme taken at 
a proper tempo, so that the attractive 
horn parts stood out in bold relief. 


Requiem Splendidly Performed 


I have said that nothing could be more 
fitting for the final work at a festival 
of the serious import of Cincinnati than 
Brahms’s Requiem. Especially true is 
this when the soprano chosen is Miss 
Hinkle and the baritone Mr. Whitehill. 
Great artists are required for this 
Brahms music, for it is not made of the 
stuff that mere singers can do justice 
to. And a conductor like Dr. Kunwald 
is necessary for a conception of this 
magnificent music that shall be worthy 
of Brahms’s ideals. 

Nothing finer was done during the 
week. Dr. Kunwald scaled heights in 
his conducting of it; his chorus sang as it 
had not sung any other work. It was 
imbued, I am sure, with the deep feeling 
that prompted Brahms to write the re- 
quiem, which differs from all other re- 
quiems in its fundamental purpose. Here 
there is no Latin text, no cramped in- 
spiration, no singing of page after page 
by the chorus on one Latin word. [t is 
a requiem of optimistic realization, an 
“Adonais” in tone. If there is anything 
more heavenly than the chorus “How 
Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place,” or the so- 


prano solo “Ye now are sorrowful,” sung 
over the chorus’s “As one whom his own 
mother comforteth,” I do not know it; 
and the oboe’s appealing phrase in the 
opening chorus, a phrase that is consola- 
tion itself, never leaves me without a 
deeper love for the master. 

The performance was glorious. Miss 
Hinkle had distinguished herself in 
everything she had sung—she achieved 
the difficult task of singing “St. Paul” 
on Tuesday, the Beethoven Mass and 
the Ninth Symphony on Wednesday, the 
“Children’s Crusade” on Friday, and the 
Brahms Requiem on Saturday—but noth- 
ing was finer than her singing of “Ye 











Clarence Whitehill, the Distinguished 
Baritone, who Won High Favor in 
Five of the Festival Concerts 


Now Are Sorrowful.” Dr. Kunwald took 
it at a slow pace, making the solo part 
more difficult. But Miss Hinkle, with her 
sure command of her voice, sang it per- 
fectly, her high tones limpid, crystalline 
in their purity, and with intense emo- 
tion. She told me that she has never 
sung it without the tears welling up, and 
on Saturday evening she sang it so af- 
fectingly that the final phrase, “Ye shall 
again behold me,” brought tears to the 
eyes of many in her audience. Frank 
van der Stucken, the noted conductor, 
who was in the audience, called her per- 
formance of this “the greatest oratorio 
singing I have ever heard.” High praise 
this, but surely merited by Miss Hinkle. 
It was unforgettable singing. Mr. White- 
hill, too, made his music vital and in- 
vested his part with the serious import 
that befits it. 


Dr. Kunwald’s Achievement 


At the close of the work Dr. Kunwald 
was called repeatedly to the platform and 
received a number of floral pieces and 
wreaths. He deserved them all, for this 
presentation of the Requiem was the 
crowning achievement of the festival 
series. I know few conductors who could 
accomplish what he did from Tuesday to 
Saturday. All types of music were on 
his programs; he had under his care the 
preparation of a Strauss “Alpine” Sym- 
phony, all the choral works and the ac- 
companiments for the soloists. He per- 
formed every one of these tasks in a dis- 
tinguished manner, convincing every 
hearer who reveres knowledge and dig- 
nity and despises the sensational and the 
theatric of his profound attainments as 
a conductor. Perhaps he is a greater 
orchestral conductor than he is a choral 
master. I do not know. But if he is, it 
is as it should be, for Cincinnati’s May 
Festival is thus again distinguished from 
the bulk of other American music fes- 
tivals. For at most of them the con- 
ductor is a musician who knows how to 
drill a chorus and is at sea with the 
orchestra, with the result -that the or- 
chestral part of the choral works heard 
at these festivals is generally handled 
in a most perfunctory manner. Cincin- 
nati is fortunate in having Dr. Kunwald. 
He is a musician whose ability is un- 
questioned, a man who has made his stud- 
ies with the profundity characteristic of 
German and Austrian training. And he 
has brought the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra to a point of efficiency where 
it can justly claim a place among the 
best orchestras in America. 

After the Requiem Mme. Fremstad 
sang the “Liebestod” from “Tristan,” the 


orchestra prefacing it with the Prelude, 
and the “Immolation Scene” from “Gét- 
terdimmerung,” this prefaced by the 
“Siegfried’s Tod” from the same music- 
drama. I found it out of place after the 
celestial music of Brahms, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that my train was 
waiting for me, did not permit my remain- 
ing to hear it. -I am told that Mme. 
Fremstad shone in this music, excerpts 
from two roles, Jsolde and Briinnhilde, 
in which she has won many a triumph. 

A word of praise is due Adolph H. 
Stadermann, who presided at the organ 
throughout the festival. He accomplished 
his duties with high credit. 

The orchestra was an important factor 
in the festival’s success. It must have 
impressed Cincinnatians more than ever 
before that to-day under Dr. Kunwald 
Cincinnati has an orchestra which is not 
only worthy of playing in the May Fes- 
tival—for years Cincinnati used to call 
in at festival time the services of the 
Chicago Orchestra—but is an ornament 
to this series of notable concerts. Con- 
certmaster Heermann did all the inci- 
dental solos ably; worthy of mention, too, 
are A. De Busscher, the first oboe; Jul- 
ius Sturm, the first ’cellist, and Gustav 
Albrecht, the first horn, orchestral play- 
ers whose work stood out for its ex- 
cellence. 


Between Concerts 


May Festival week in Cincinnati, oc- 
curring as it does every two years, is 
an event for which great preparations 
are made. The social side is important. 
The many distinguished Cincinnati fam- 
ilies attend all of the concerts, occupying 
their boxes or orchestra seats, as the 
case may be, and displaying a real in- 
terest in the musical proceedings, a thing 
which cannot be said of society in several 
other music centers. Much entertaining 
is done and the intermissions at the con- 
certs are brilliant gatherings of the lead- 
ing personages in Cincinnati and their 
guests. 

Two of the boxes are reserved for the 
artists and those not scheduled to appear 
in certain concerts are to be found there, 
listening to their colleagues. Edith 
Chapman-Goold, who appeared only on 
Friday evening, was a frequent occupant 
of the “artists’ box”; there, too Florence 
Hinkle was found on Saturday after- 
noon. She went to hear Miss Braslau 
score one of the individual successes of 
the festival in replacing Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. With the artists was A. 
F. Adams, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, who booked the majority of the 
singers for the festival. Louis Victor 
Saar, the noted composer, for a number 
of years a member of the faculty of. the 
Cincinnati College of Music, was a regu- 
lar attendant at the concerts, with Mrs. 
Saar; Lino Mattioli, the revered head of 
the vocal department at the same insti- 
tution, with Mrs. Mattioli, was seen at 
several performances. Bertha Baur, 
head of the Conservatory of Music, was 
present, as was Wanda Baur. Miss Baur 
had Ella May Smith of Columbus as her 
guest. A large contingent of students 
from the Conservatory attended the con- 
certs. I visited the Conservatory on 
Saturday morning and was deeply im- 
pressed with its wonderful location on 
Highland Avenue and its spacious home. 
I had the pleasure of being introduced 
by Miss Baur to a number of the faculty 
members “at work,” among them Fred- 
erick Shailer Evans, Pier Adolfo Tirin- 
delli, Minnie Tracey, John A. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Stillman-Kelley and Dr. Fery 
Lulek. Miss Tracey was also seen at 
many of the concerts. 

Frank van der Stucken, former con- 
ductor of the May Festival, was the 
guest of the association throughout the 
concerts and renewed many old friend- 
ships. On Thursday evening the mem- 
bers of the chorus who had in years 
past sung under him gave him a dinner 
at the Hotel Gibson. 

Addresses were made by Lawrence 
Maxwell, Frank Ellis, Alfred Hartzel, 
Walter Aiken and Morgan Kingston. 


How the Festival Has Grown 


Dropping into the May Festival office 
on Fourth Street one morning, I talked 
with J. Herman Thuman, who has been 
manager of the Cincinnati May Festival 
since 1908. Mr. Thuman is also known 
as music critic of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer and has a prominent place in Cin- 
cinnati’s musical life. He told me how 
the festival had developed. “This fes- 
tival,” said Mr. Thuman, “is a thing 
larger than any individual person con- 
nected with it. It is not Cincinnati’s 
music-feast, where our people come every 
two years to be satiated and then depart 
to hear their next music only at the next 
festival. For Cincinnati, unlike other 
cities that have festivals, has its mu- 
sical life right through the year.” And 
he went on to explain the point which 
I have already made that the festival 
is simply the culmination of Cincinnati’s 


music season every two years. “Lawren 

Maxwell,” said Mr. Thuman, “is the ma 
who is the moving spirit in the May F, 

tival. To him belongs credit in t! 

largest measure, for he has worked ha: 

to make the festival bigger and bett: 

each time. For twenty years he has bee 
chairman of the program committee an 
now as president of the Festival Ass 
ciation he works indefatigably. Whe 
you think that he is one of the busies 
corporation lawyers in the country yo 
can understand what it means for hi: 
to give a lot of his time to the festiva 
And I think it ought to be known wide!: 
that he is a very fine amateur musician 
he has an excellent organ in his hom 
and plays both organ and piano well. A; 
a young man he played an organ i) 
church in Cincinnati. 


A $10,000 Profit 


“The festival, which used just to pay 
its expenses, has now grown to propor- 
tions where there is a profit each time. 
When I took over the management in 
1908, upon the death of Mr. Wilson, the 
treasury was empty. To-day there is 
$61,000 in the treasury. This year’s fes- 
tival will yield about $10,000 to be added 
to it. This money is not touched, but 
simply remains as the finances of the 
festival association. We do not organizc 
the festival, however, as a money-making 
proposition. We decide on the works to 
be performed and then sit down and con 
sult as to the best artists we can secure 
to interpret them, irrespective of what 
they will cost. And although we know 
that the house will be sold out anyway 
and do not need names to attract ou: 
audiences—for to-day they come to hea: 
the compositions, not performers—ws 
spare no expense.” 

Mr. Thuman related how at one fes 
tival, where two singers were engaged 
for several works, it was thought that a 
special singer of great renown would be 
the ideal interpreter for a certain aria 
in one of the other works. Either of th: 
two singers already engaged could have 
done it adequately. he artist of re 
nown, who they thought would do it a: 
no one else, would cost a sum of fou: 
figures and could be used for nothing 
else. They -did not need his name t 
bring a big audience; nevertheless, afte: 
a careful consideration of the matte: 
he was engaged and brought to Cincin 
nati to sing just one work, thus proving 
that in its desire to give its public *he 
best available, the Festival Association 
does not allow itself to be restrained b) 
monetary considerations. 

It is this spirit of zeal, this desire 
make the Cincinnati May Festival ar 
epoch-making event each time that 11 
occurs, that has resulted in its being th: 
finest in America. I had heard a great 
deal about it for a number of years; | 
listened to enthusiasts who told of th: 
fine choral work done there, of the su 
perb performances, of the unanimous in 
terest which the public shows in it, an 
of the pride with which the city point 
to it. I went to Cincinnati with an ope 
mind. I have come back enthusiasti 
convinced that this Ohio city is a musi 
center, a place where the art is rever 
and loved, not looked upon as a secondar: 
matter meant merely to amuse. If yo 
wish to be convinced, a trip to Cinci: 
nati in 1918 will bear out my statement 
You will learn how inspiring a thing : 
festival can be, if carried out on the lin: 
of the Cincinnati May Festival. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 








Metropolitan Stars 
Disport Themselves 








On the opposite page are snapshots « 
some of the Metropolitan Opera sta 
seen “off duty” during the recent we: 
of opera at Atlanta. Picture No. 1 1 
veals Giovanni Martinelli. Various phy 


ical charms of the ballet are disclosed 

No. 2. In a genial mood we find Gaeta 
Bavagnoli in No. 3, while No. 4 sho’ 
H. M. Atkinson, a member of the Atla1 

Festival Association. Pasquale Am: 
watches Leon Rothier disarranging F: 
rico Caruso’s fedora in No. 5. At a Geo 
gia barbecue we find the operatic part 
in No. 6, and in No. 7 Caruso is infli 
ing mock physical violence upon Ju 
Speck, with Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe 

Luca on the extreme right. 





Hinckley Under Charlton Banner 


Allen Hinckley, the well-known ba 
tone, will appear in concert next seas 
under the management of Loudon Cha 
ton. Mr. Hinckley’s reputation is bas 
on operatic and concert achieveme! 
both in Europe and America. 


in Atlanta Visit | 
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NEW OPERAS FOR 
CHICAGO COMPANY 


Imposing List of Novelties and 
Revivals Announced by 
Campanini 


General Director Campanini of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association made 
announcement last week of some of the 
additions to his répertoire for next 
season. 

As already given out, Geraldine 
Farrar will be heard in Humperdinck’s 
“Koénigskinder” and as Elizabeth in 
“Tannhauser.” Mr. Scotti will sing the 
title réle in the revival of Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff” and Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” will 
be sung with Dalmorés as leading tenor 
and with Margarete Matzenauer or Julia 
Ciaussen as F'xdes. Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
caine” will have Kosa Kaisa in the cast. 

Massenet’s “Marie Madeleine” will 
have its Chicago premiére and another 
Massenet opera never heard before in 
that city will be “Griséldis.” 

“Le Vieil Aigle,” by Raoul Gunsbourg, 
produced with success in Monte Carlo and 
Paris, will also be given. Maria Kout- 
zenoft and Lucien Muratore will be heard 
in “Manon.” 

The entire “Ring” will be given on 
Sunday afternoons, as MUSICAL AMERICA 
has already stated, and Camille Er- 
langer’s “Aphrodite” will have its pre- 
miére with Mary Garden and Lucien 
Muratore. Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine”’ 
will also be given. 








STEWART-STUART RECITAL 





Henry Weldon Assists Artists in Their 
Attractive Program 


Genevieve Finlay-Stewart, contralto, 
and Mary Stuart, dramatic reader, gave 
a joint recital, assisted by Henry Wel- 
don, basso, on Friday evening, May 5, at 
the studio of Miss Stuart in Carnegie 
Hall. Max Liebling played a piano num- 
ber and was also the accompanist. The 
program, which interested a large num- 
ber of persons, read as follows: 


Piano selection, Max Liebling; Aria, “Rob- 


ert le Diable,’” Meyerbeer; Henry Weldon. 
‘“‘Aux Italiens,’ Bulwer Lytton; Mary Stuart. 
“Allerseelen,”’ Strauss ; “Das Veilchen,” 
Mozart; “Sapphische Ode,” Brahms; “Die 


Drei Zigeuner,’”’ Liszt; Genevieve Finlay - 
Stewart. Court Scene, ““Merchant of Venice,’ 
Shakespeare; Mary Stuart. ‘Cry of Rachel, 


Mary T. Salter; ‘Berceuse,’’ Chaminade, 
“Fairy Pipers,’ Brewer; Genevieve Finlay- 
Stewart. “The Raven,’ Edgar Allan Poe; 
Mary Stuart. “Ah ’Tis a Dream,” Hawley ; 
“Tes deux Grenadiers,’ Schumann; Henry 
Weldon. “O Don Fatale,’’ Verdi; Genevieve 
Finlay-Stewart. 


Miss Finlay-Stewart’s voice is of agree- 
able quality and has plenty of resonance 
and carrying power. She is a remarkably 
intelligent singer and handled the diction 
of the German lieder admirably. Her 
songs in English and the operatic number 


were very well received. Miss Stuart 
gave several splendid dramatic readings, 
the popular “Raven” having greatest ap- 
peal. Mr. Weldon sang “Les deux Gren- 
adiers” very effectively and was liberally 
applauded. All of the artists were called 
upon to give encores. Mr. Liebling gave 
good service as accompanist. H. B. 





OVATION FOR AMATO IN 
A LYNCHBURG RECITAL 


City Auditorium Rarely the Scene of 
Such Ardent Enthusiasm as the 
Famous Baritone Arouses 





LYNCHBURG, VA., May 9.—Musical 
Lynchburg had the rare opportunity Sat- 
urday night of hearing Pasquale Amato, 
celebrated baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Richard Hageman, in a concert 
at the City Auditorium, which aroused 
a large audience to a degree of enthus- 
iasm seldom evinced here in an event 
of this nature. 

Mr. Amato’s reception, when he first 
stepped on the stage, was flattering and, 
before his first number was completed, 
the attitude of the audience quickly 
mounted to enthusiasm. His first offer- 
ing, the aria, ““Promesse de mon avenir,” 
from “Le Roi de Lahore,’ by Massenet, 
was delivered with elegance and the 
singer displayed a wonderfully finished 
style also in the aria “Eri tu,” from “Un 
Ballo in Maschera.” 

The big hall thundered with the ap- 
plause which followed each number and 
énthusiasm reached such heights that 
several times an admirer gave vent to 
his feelings by shouting the “rebel” yell. 
The artist doubtless was unaccustomed to 
such a reception and, as he left the stage, 
glanced surprisedly in the direction 
whence came the unusual noise. The 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and “Toreador” 
song from “Carmen” aroused a tumult 
of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Hageman led his orchestra with 
spirit and energy. d. 7. B. 





Brooklyn Chaminade Closes Its Season 
with Informal Program 


Something of the informal marked the 
close of the Chaminade’s season, when 
the women members of that singing or- 
ganization gathered at the Pouch Man- 
sion, Brooklyn, on May 4. Bessie Allan 
Collier, the well-known contralto, in In- 
dian maiden’s garb, gave Cadman songs 
with fine effect, her rich tones contrib- 
uting a wealth of expression to every 
number. Calvin Coxe, tenor, gave sev- 
eral solos and Arthur Guiterman read 
his poems. To his own accompaniment, 
Edward C. Haven, baritone, supplied 
humorous selections and a Tosti number. 
Other accompaniments were played by 
Mrs. Amelia Gray-Clarke. The esteemed 
conductor, Mrs. Emma _Richardson- 
Kiister; the club’s president, Mrs. Ffol- 
liott C. Denning, and a full representa- 
tion of officers and other members were 
present. on i FB, 





RUSSIAN FOLK MUSIC 
IN BOSTON CONCERT 


Choral Bodies of Harvard and 
Radcliffe Assist in Program 
of Uncommon Interest 


30STON, May 8.—The Russian Music 
Society gave the fifth concert of its series 
in the Copley Theater on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 2. The program consisted of 
Russian folk songs and part songs, sung 
by a mixed chorus from the choral bodies 
of Harvard and Radcliffe, prepared for 
this concert by Dr. Archibald Davison 
and conducted in the number for male 
voices alone and mixed chorus by Win- 
field R. Roope; piano pieces by Mous- 
sorgsky, Rachmaninoff, and Stravinsky, 
played by George Copeland, and songs 
by Tschaikowsky, Cui, Movussorgsky, 
Rachmaninoff and Gretschaninoff, sung 
by Martha Atwood Baker, soprano. 
Nicholas Ouluchanoff, the Russian bari- 
tone, sang once with the chorus. 

The choral numbers included two 
traditional songs, for mixed voices, one 
of the many songs of the Volga, entitled, 
in Kurt Schindler’s edition of Russian 
folk songs, “The Ballad of the Volga,” 
and the folk song in the rhythm of the 
Trepak, “At Father’s Door,” arranged 
by Moussorgsky. In a talk prefatory to 
the musical program, Olin Downes called 
attention to the employment of this 





same folk-tune, in a most dramatic man- 
ner, in Moussorgsky’s original song from 
the “Chants et Danses de la Mort,” 
“Trepak.” This tune, said Mr. Downes, 
gave an excellent illustration of the 
artistic but not slavish employmént of 
Russian folk-tunes by educated com- 
posers. 

The performances of the chorus 
showed the capacities of this body to ex- 
cellent advantage. The women’s chorus 
from Radcliffe, admirably conducted, 
sang part songs, “Sleeping Waves” and 
“The Lonely Pine,” by Rachmaninoff, 
with a delightful quality of tone, ex- 
cellent intonation, and musicianship. The 
men’s chorus sang Borodine’s “Serenade” 
and was obliged to repeat it. The effect 
of the final Ballade of the Volga was en- 
hanced by Mr. Ouluchanoff’s singing of 
the solo passages before each verse, to 
which the chorus responded, in the 
antiphonal manner. This is one of the 
most typical ways in which songs are 
sung by the Russian peasantry. _ 

Mr. Copeland was wholly in the vein, 
and has seldom displayed his unique ac- 
quirements as a pianist, and his sym- 
pathetic imagination, more than in the 
strange pieces of Moussorgsky from the 
“Tableaux d’une Exposition,” the G 
Major Prelude and the B Minor Prelude 
of Rachmaninoff, and the exotic Ber- 
ceuse from Stravinsky’s ballet “L’Oiseau 
de Feu.” Mrs. Baker showed her intelli- 
gence and her earnest and enthusiastic 
study of two groups of songs well ar- 
ranged as regarded variety and contrast 
of subject matter. She, too, was warmly 
applauded. The audience was of good 
size, 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TOUR FOR EDVINA 


Recitals in Many Americen and 
Canadian Cities Plenned for 
Coming Season 





Mme. Louise Edvina is now in Paris, 
where she will make some _ special 
“guest” appearances at the Opéra 
Comique. Last summer the prima donna 
sang there in a performance of “Louise” 
with the composer, Charpentier, conduct- 
ing for the first time. The occasion was 
a benefit arranged for one of the war 
charities and when Charpentier was ap- 
proached with a request that he assume 
the conductor’s chair for the first time 
he made his consent conditional on Mme. 
Edvina’s singing the title réle. 

“She is the ideal Louise,” he said, “the 
very embodiment of my heroine. If you 
can persuade her to come from London 
and sing, then I will conduct—otherwise, 
my answer will have to be ‘no.’” 

And when the message reached Mme. 
Edvina she braved the dangers of a 
channel crossing and arrived in Paris, 
where she sang the part with her accus- 
tomed success. 

Edvina will return to America in Oc- 
tober and will at once begin the trans- 
continental concert tour now being 
booked for her by her managers, John 
W. Frothingham, Inc. She will open in 
Winnipeg and then sing in Regina, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Victoria and Van- 
couver. She was a resident of the last- 
mentioned city at the time of her mar- 
riage a few years ago to the Hon. Cecil 
Edwardes. She had had no professional 
experience at that time beyond an ama- 
teur performance of “Patience,” given 
by the Daughters of the Empire in Van- 
couver. 

During the intervening years the brief 
periods which she has spent in America 
have been given entirely to operatic and 
concert engagements tn the East, and 
Vancouver has never had an opportunity 
to extend a weicome to this, her noted 
daughter. Plans are on foot for a civic 


reception, similar to the one which wa 
tendered her when she sang in Montrea 
for the first time in concert last Januar, 
Following her tour in Western Canada 
the singer will return East through th: 
United States, giving a series of con 
certs in Portland, Seattle, San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City anc 
Denver, arriving East early in Decem 
ber, when she will sing at one of th 
Copley Plaza Musicales in Boston. A| 
though she was for two seasons a lead 
ing soprano of the late Boston Opera 
Company, she was never heard there i: 
concert, so the event takes on double sig 
nificance. Another appearance will lx 
at the Morning Musicales at the Black 
stone Hotel, Chicago, under the direc 
tion of Rachel Busey Kinsolving. Mme. 
Edvina will sing there in January. 





APOLLO CLUB WINS PRAISE 





Brooklyn Chorus Sings Capably Under 
Conductor Brewer 


That prime musical attraction of 
Brooklyn, the Apollo Club, appeared fo: 
the third time this season at the Acad 
emy of Music, on May 2. The usua! 
enthusiasm prevailed during a program 
that held much of interest. Besides the 
familiar compositions, “The Spring is 
Come, Huzza!”’ by Buck, and Conducto 
John Hyatt Brewer’s “Break, Break, 
Break!” were the less-known “O World, 
Thou Art So Fair a Sight,” by Gericke, 
and Kurt Schindler’s recently edited Fin- 
nish songs. Zoellner’s “Miller’s Song,” 
Abt’s “Serenade,” “The Broken Melody,” 
by Sibelius, and Metzger’s “My Dream 
Thou Art,” were also sung. 

William H. Gleim’s tenor voice, fo: 
several years a valued factor in the club, 
again found expression in solos that 
brought vast enjoyment. These included 
“Hymn to the Night,” by Campbell-Tip 
ton, and Thomas’s “Vision Entrancing.”’ 
Mrs. Florence Otis sang the “Mignon” 
polonaise and two groups of songs. Th 
accompanist of the club, Lewis Elmer, 
played with excellent effect. G. C. T. 





Mrs. C. H. Williams of 303 West 
Ninety-second Street, entertained in 
honor of Paul Reimers recently. Among 
those who appeared were Mme. Matzen 
auer, Leon Rothier, Carl Friedberg and 
Tom Dobson. 
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Percy Rector Stephens 


Advertising Manager, 
Musical America, 


In regard to space for the Ac in 
this week’s M.A., I was going to say something 
about being in New York City for the swnner and 
would teach three cays each week, but I have been 
so busy that I have not had an opportunit 
send it in. You will hear from me nex 

Sincerely, 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


When the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany finished its three weeks’ season, in 
Boston, its artistic success was unques- 
tioned. It had displayed the marvelous 
efficiency of the organization by giving 
no less than twenty-three different 
operas; nevertheless it finished to a beau- 
tiful deficit. When I heard this there 
came to my mind the picture of Napo- 
leon’s retreat from Moscow. 

You probably remember it. Napoleon, 
with a stern face, is gazing into space, 
at the defeat of his hopes, while trudging 
through the snows of Russia, surrounded 
by his still defiant, though somewhat 
crestfallen generals. 

I pictured the sphinx-like Gatti on 
horseback, with his opera troupe, re- 
flecting upon the situation. His last 
week at the Metropolitan had given him 
over $100,000, which was a big help to 
make both ends meet, and at the very 
moment when the public seemed crazy 
to hear opera he had to quit, give up 
the house to the Russian Ballet and go 
to Boston to meet a débacle. 

Can you imagine how he must have 
felt, with victory in his hands? 

As he has said, I believe, himself, the 
Metropolitan Company will never go to 
Boston again. That may be. People 
sometimes change their minds. 

Naturally, Mr. Gatti is disappointed, 
though he should remember that Boston 
had a good deal of opera, this season, 
before he went there. 

Consequently he was entering upon a 
territory that had been pretty thoroughly 
combed over by other operatic companies. 

However, Boston has never been a 
good place for the successful giving of 
opera, even when they had their own 
opera company, as we know. 

This is due to various causes. 

In the first place, Boston is still de- 
cidedly under the old Puritan influence, 
which disposes them rather to hearing 
oratorios, symphonies, chamber concerts 
and piano recitals. 

Opera, as viewed by many of the good 
Bostonians, verges on the improper, and 
what they have read about some of the 
artists does not incline them to revise 
their opinion. 

In the next place, the social habits of 
the people of Boston conflict with their 
ability to go to opera in the way that 
New Yorkers or the Chicago people do, 
simply for the reason that the great ma- 
ority of well-to-do Boston people live in 
the suburbs, and it is no easy task for 
a business man, who, perhaps, does not 
eave his office until six, or after, to get 
to his home in the suburbs, dress, get his 
linner and then return to the city in time 
for the opera. 

It becomes an exertion which taxes his 
strength, especially when, after’ the 
pera, he has to go a considerable dis- 
tance and so does not reach his home and 
ed till, perhaps, long after midnight. 

Finally, there is another reason why 
pera, at present, in Boston, is doubtful 
{ success, and that is, the peculiar con- 
truction of the Boston Opera House, 
which, as Mr. Gatti himself has stated, 
Ss restricted in its earning power, be- 
ause one-third of the house is given over 
to the boxes for which there is very little 
lemand. 

Naturally, when the house was first 
duilt, “society,” in Boston, desired to be 
‘exclusive,’ as it does in New York. 

But when society does not go, ordinary 
people do not care to take seats in boxes, 


by reason of the expense, for one reason 
alone. 


The Boston press does not appear to 
have been particularly appreciative of 
Caruso, this time. The result has been 
that the distinguished tenor has broken 
his rule never to be interviewed, and 
gave a very interesting story to the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Now, you will say, “Of all papers in 
the world, why give an interview to the 
Monitor?” 

I think I can define the motive. 

Caruso is not the simple child, as many 
people would think. But, on the con- 
trary, he is an exceedingly shrewd, care- 
ful and diplomatic man. He figured that 
if he gave an interview to any particular 
one of the Boston papers in which he ex- 
pressed himself and his position, he 
would, naturally, antagonize all the 
others. So he gave it to the Christian 
Science Monitor, which might be said to 
be in a wholly independent position. 
Furthermore, the Monitor has always 
had a very able and well conducted musi- 
cal department. 

It is said, that after his appearance 
in Boston, Mr. Caruso, who is a very 
careful reader of the criticisms which 
are pasted in the official scrap book, was 
so overcome at the adverse character of 
some of them, which, I believe, were 
wholly undeserved, that he determined 
there and then to quit and return to New 
York, breaking his engagements, and it 
took the most strenuous work on the part 
of Mr. Gatti, Mr. Guard and all the 
help they could secure, to dissuade 
Caruso from his purpose. 

He is reported to have said: 

“If I leave, it is not in a spirit of 
anger, of revenge, or even of disappoint- 
ment. It is simply, if the press and the 
public do not want me, that it is better 
for me to go away.” 


* * * 


One of the particular points Mr. 
Caruso made in his interview and to 
which I have already called attention, 
is that many people, not only the critics, 
have a certain mental impression of 
his singing, from his old records, and 
so do not understand him as he is to-day, 
when his art has unquestionably im- 
proved, when he phrases better, his 
enunciation is clearer, when, indeed, he 
can be said to be just as great and good 
a singer, but a finer artist than ever be- 
fore, though he does not sing with the 
same robust fullness that he used to do 
in what I have called his “second period.” 

Those people who have just heard him 
through one of the old records, hearing 
him now, would not understand him at 
all, as he says himself, unless he had an 
opportunity of singing to them more than 
once in his best roéles, and then they 
would discover, as, indeed, I think 
intelligent New Yorkers did last season, 
that Caruso is no longer what he was 
years ago—simply a great voice. To- 
day he has become the greatest master 
of beautiful singing within the memory 
of even those who can go back a genera- 
tion. 

And in one respect he particularly 
excels to-day, where formerly he might 
have invited criticism, and that is, in the 
perfect quality and distinctness of his 
enunciation. He slurs nothing. He does 
not sacrifice the words to the music, as 
many artists have done, and do, and 
which is especially the fault of some of 
our young American singers. 

* * * 


Gatti did not go, as you know, with 
his company to Atlanta, but remained in 
New York to think things over and lay 
plans for next season, preparatory to 
making the usual announcement with re- 
gard to the company and the operas that 
may be given. 

At the time I write, it is said that the 
one American novelty will be De Koven’s 
and Mackaye’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 

Incidentally, I think Harold Potter 
makes a good suggestion in a letter to 
the New York Globe, in which he says 
that the advance criticism of Mr. De 
Koven’s work which has appeared in that 
paper, from various contributors, is 
scarcely a compliment to Mr. Gatti’s 
sagacity or good judgment as a man- 
ager. 

If the work had no value as has been 
claimed for it before a hearing, Mr. Gatti 
is too experienced a director to have con- 
sented, never mind what influences were 
brought to bear, to give his name and his 
prestige to its production. 

It had been expected that Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise” would be included in the 
repertoire for next year; also Strauss’s 
“Salomé,” but this is doubtful. The odds 
are against their production. As De 
Luca will be with us again, we shall 
probably hear “Pécheurs de Perles,” in 
which he has one of his best rdles. 

There are rumors of changes among 
the conductors. 

There is a possibility of the retirement 
of Signor Polacco, who is known to have 
been dissatisfied with conditions, though 
the matter was amicably adjusted about 
the middle of the season. Whether mat- 
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Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, whose whole-hearted and intensely 
human personality and superb vocal art have endeared her to all American 
music-lovers. May her shadow never grow less! 





ters have been arranged satisfactorily 
for the next season is not known. 

Anyway, Signor Polaeco has won great 
distinction, and, being a man of indepen- 
dent means, and having also, I have 
heard, an excellent offer to go to South 
America, he may conclude to leave the 
company. 

Negotiations are known to have been 
going on with a distinguished German 
bass baritone though whether he comes 
or not will depend largely upon whether 
the war continues to drag out its horrible 
course. 

The contracts of some of the minor ar- 
tists have not been renewed, but most of 
the principals, I hear, will be back with 
us again, this fall. 

Dissatisfaction of many of the sub- 
scribers with regard to the manner in 
which the Russian Ballet season was 
managed has led to the determination 
not to include the Russian Ballet, in the 
regular season again. 

The Ballet will probably come back, 
but will appear most likely at the Cen- 
tury, where it made its first success. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the 
trouble between Nijinsky and Diaghileff 
has not been finally adjusted, so that now 
that the Ballet is to go to Spain, it will 
go without its principal artist. Mlle. 
Revalles, who made such a sensation as 
Cléopatre, will also stay with us, as will 
Bolm. They may, or may not, rejoin the 
3allet next fall, should it return. 

* x * 

There is considerable discussion going 
on among some of the country managers 
and music clubs in the cities which 
engage the traveling symphony orches- 
tras. 

This discussion has arisen from a 
recognition of the fact that none of the 
traveling orchestras can afford to give 
their full strength. Indeed, most of them 
only tour with from fifty to sixty per 
cent of the full strength they present 
when they are at home. 

Now, some of the subscribers to these 


concerts complain that they do not hear 
the real orchestra. They certainly do 
not hear it at its best. 

Then, again, many of the orchestras 
have not, certainly this season, drawn 
anything like their cost, so that the man 
ager feels that if he could eliminate 
them, his season might give him profit, 
or at least, his profits be not largely 
eaten into by the deficit produced by the 
performances of the traveling orchestras. 

On the other hand, there are many 
music lovers who say that they would be 
debarred from hearing symphonic music 
well given if the traveling orchestras did 
not come to them and that even though 
these orchestras may not be at their full 
strength, still, under their distinguished 
conductors, they give performances of 
such merit, as more than to warrant the 
expense, even if that should involve a 
deficit. 

It is well known that all the orchestral 
organizations in their own homes, even 
with the best management, show a ser- 
ious deficit, which is met by _ public- 
spirited people, including many women, 
by business men and individuals of great 
wealth. 

Some of those who have criticised the 
management of these large orchestras 
insist that while in a few cases the sala- 
ries of the conductors and principal play- 
ers are not extravagant, on the other 
hand, in some cases they go beyond all 
that is reasonable, even for men of dis- 
tinction in their profession. 

Among the suggestions of remedies 
there is an idea, which, curiously enough, 
seems never to have been advanced, and 
that is, that the symphony concerts ap- 
pear always, never mind where given, to 
draw the same quantity and quality of 
people. 

If this should be well founded, it would 
show that one of the reasons for the 
deficit is that the concerts are not suffi- 
ciently advertised. 

In fact, the entire burden of exploiting 
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the highest class of music is virtually 
thrown upon the press, with no adequate 
return in the way of advertising support. 

Not to speak of the musical press, it 
costs the daily press of New York, or 
any large city, thousands of dollars every 
year, not only to review but to publish 
the matter relating to the orchestral con- 
certs, for which they get a few lines of 
advertising, which does not begin to pay 
for the ink consumed in the notices. 

The business managers of these large 
organizations seem to consider that be- 
cause music is an art, and that they rep- 
resent, perhaps, one of its highest phases, 
that therefore the press should work 
practically without any return whatever. 

The result of this penurious, and, in- 
deed, mistaken policy is that masses of 
the people have not been attracted to the 
symphony concerts, who, if they had 
been, might have gone a long way to have 
removed the deficit under which each one 
of the symphony orchestras labors. 


* * * 


As bearing upon this question, it is 
certainly interesting to know that at a 
recent meeting of the various newspaper 
organizations in this city, a very deter- 
mined stand was taken, in order to efface 
an evil, which, under the name of the 
“press agent,” has long militated against 
the newspaper publisher’s prosperity. 

As a matter of fact, the press agent 
is simply a person who is paid for getting 
free advertising for his client. Thus, 
the money goes to the press agent, in- 
stead of going to the newspaper. 

Some of the press agents are exceed- 
ingly clever, and manage to concoct what 
is called “good stories” with such inge- 
nuity, that almost any paper accepts 
them. But, in reality, such stories are 
simply advertising matter originated and 
gotten up for the simple purpose of in- 
creasing the vogue of the individual or 
individuals concerned. 

It seems never to have occurred to the 
good people who employ press agents 
that of all the expensive institutions 
which it is possible to run, none is more 
expensive than that of a well conducted 
periodical of large circulation. 

The people who pay a cent or two for 
a paper haven’t the slightest idea of the 
vast machinery which is necessary to 
give them that periodical, for which they 
pay scarcely a tithe of the cost of the 
white paper itself. 

With existing conditions, caused by the 
war, where the price not only of paper, 
but of ink, metal and everything con- 
nected with newspaper publication, in- 
cluding salaries to employees has gone 
up from fifty to three hundred per cent, 
the question of increasing the revenue 
from the advertising department has be- 
come such a problem as to force consid- 
eration of its seriousness. 

Can it be wondered that there are 
many able men, in control of the business 
side of publications, who begrudge every 
line devoted to music and musicians, when 
they look at the meager space which the 
musicians and musical managers occupy 
in the advertising columns? 


* * * 


During the passing season, Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, appears 
to have made distinct gains in popularity 
and appreciation wherever he has been, 
with a few exceptions where a prefer- 
ence has been expressed for Mischa E]- 
man. 

I have sufficiently interested myself 
in the matter to make some inquiries, 
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and I find that where there is a higher 
degree of culture and intelligence in a 
town, Spalding receives the higher ap- 
preciation. But where the general de- 
gree of musical culture is not so high, 
Mischa Elman makes the stronger ap- 
peal. 

Some would declare that this is be- 
cause Spalding is an intellectual player 
and has not as much temperament as 
Elman. This might have been true a 
few years ago, but Mr. Spalding while 
growing in intellectual power now sup- 
ports it with temperament, though this 
is dominated as it should be by his in- 
tellectuality. 

Mr. Elman, on the other hand, while 
he has also grown and developed, has 
rather developed on the temperamental 
than on the intellectual side. 

The result has been, as I said, that in 
those cities where there is a high degree 
of musical intelligence and’ culture, 
Spalding is coming into his own more 
and more, while in the cities where peo- 
ple are carried away by the purely tem- 
peramental, Mischa Elman has_ the 
greater hold. 

For these reasons it is my conviction 
that, as time goes on, and the general 
standard of musical intelligence is raised, 
Spalding will win out more and more all 
the time. 

It reminds me a good deal of an exper- 
ience I had years ago, during a presiden- 
tial campaign. 

There were two speakers at the meet- 
ing. The one was wholly intellectual, 
able, _sincere—but he was not tempera- 


mental in the sense necessary to carry 
the crowd. 

The other man was temperamental. 
Indeed, he carried the crowd so much by 
his manner, and so little by his matter, 
that they often applauded before he had 
finished a sentence, and, consequently, 
they did not know always what the man 
was going to say. 

However, when one read the reports 
of the speeches in the morning, the in- 
tellectual had, as his audience, not only 
those who were in the hall, who heard him, 
but the entire circulation of the paper 
and of the papers that copied from it, 
whereas, the temperamental man’s dis- 
course read exceedingly flat, so far as 
argument and facts were concerned. It 
had been “all in the manner.” 

* * * 

It has been reserved for Jerome 
Strauss, of the Denver (Col.) Express, 
to say the last word in American mu- 
sical criticism. 

It was apropos of a performance of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” the first week in 
April, at the Auditorium there. 

His article was entitled, “Three Kings 
Open to Full House at the Auditorium.” 

I consider it sufficiently distinctive to 
ask you to quote it in full. Here it is! 

“Three Kings opened to a full house 
at the Auditorium Thursday night. A 
large crowd of dress suit swells sat in at 
the game and called the players frequent- 
ly, but they held pat hands when the 
show down came. 

“All the turns were called in Italian, 
which made going difficult for the out- 


siders. One of the few visitors who cam: 
prepared had his Italian chauffeur stand 
behind his chair and tell him when t, 
draw and when to raise. 

“Tt cost several bucks to sit in the dea), 
but culture favors were served free. A| 
the rules of the game were reversed, how 
ever, when one queen played the deuc: 
with three kings. 

“The worst part of the affair was tha‘ 
when the game was over the only playe: 
left was blind and couldn’t rake in hi: 
chips. The whole stage was scattere 
with discards, and they sure were playiny 
with a cold deck at the finish. 

“The game began just before sunris: 
in a castle and it ended in acrypt. Th 
corpses strewn around the place at the 
end sort of recalled the old Western days. 
Of course, the whole trouble started in 
trying to draw a queen, but the rough 
stuff was done in a gentlemanly manner. 
There was no shooting. A musical pro 
gram was given, and a pleasant time was 
had by all, despite the discouraging as 
pect of so many corpses.” 

When you have read this, I think you 
will agree with the distinguished Italian 
prima donna who, when asked what she 
thought of this country, by her hostess. 
an American lady of high standing and 
great wealth, exclaimed, with a charming 
smile, 

“Eet ees da leemet!” 


At least Jerome Strauss’s criticism of 


the “Tre Re” is “da leemet” in the opin 
ion of 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 





ORCHESTRAL INEFFICIENCY 





Thomas A. Edison Points Way to Cor- 
rect Faults by Phonograph 


“One of the things that has impressed 
me most in my three years of musical 
study and experimenting is the _ ineffi- 
ciency of orchestra players,” says Thomas 
A. Edison, in an interview in The Musi- 
cian. “Listen carefully to even the great- 
est of symphony orchestras and you will 
hear a host of noises foreign to the mu- 
sic. My method for eliminating these 
sounds is to have orchestra players make 
phonograph records. You can tell a 
player that he is making false tones or 
noises that are not part of the music and 
he may or may not believe you. But if he 
makes a record of his playing all of the 
blemishes are recorded along with the 
pure music. He can hear them for him- 
self and will thereafter make an effort 
to eliminate them. 

“Not long ago several members of the 
string section of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which is generally conceded 
to be the best in the country and by some 
is called the greatest in the whole world, 
came to play for me. Scarcely a man 
started his notes correctly. The begin- 
ning of every tone was way off the pitch. 
They would slide their bows around until 
the correct pitch was found. To the aver- 
age ear this would have passed unnoticed. 
The players themselves did not believe 
that they were making false tones until 
the records gave them proofs. After that 
they began to try to correct their faults.” 





Caruso’s Voice Heard on Italian Front 


A correspondent of the Vaderland of 
The Hague describes an evening in the 
Italian trenches along the Austrian 
front: “After dark the firing ceases and 
then the soldiers in the trenches relax 
and all begin to sing, for they feel rea- 
sonably sure now that their lives will be 
spared until at least the next day. Many 
of these songs come from famous throats, 
and the effect is soul-stirring amid these 
snow-capped peaks. Hundreds of phono- 
graphs are in the trenches along the 
whole Italian front. When night comes 
the artillery observers are called on the 
telephone: 

“ «Hello, anything new?’ 

“*EKverything is well.’ 

““*Ts the enemy in action?’ 

“*No, there is quiet all along the line.’ 

“*Fine. Suppose we have the aria from 
‘Rigoletto?’ ” 

“And then the voice of Caruso is heard, 
and as it echoes along the line of trenches 
other phonographs also are heard playing 
the same aria, so that there is a grand 
chorus, in which the soldiers lustily join.” 





Clara Louise Kellogg Critically Ill 


Despatches of May 8 from Winsted, 
Conn., announced that Mrs. Clara Louise 
Kellogg-Strakosch, at one time consid- 
ered America’s leading prima donna, was 
critically ill at her home, Elpstone, in 
New Hartford, six miles from Winsted. 
Her ailment is cancer, it is understood, 
and it was stated that she was not ex- 
pected to live many days. She is sev- 
enty-four years old. 








SUCCESS OF MME. SUNDELIUS A 
TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN TRAINING 





HE engagement of Marie Sundelius 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
following a comparatively short, but bril- 
liantly successful concert career, marks 
somewhat of a departure in the annals 
of that institution, since Mme. Sundelius, 
though of Swedish birth, is entirely 
American trained, and never has had the 
least aspiration for the operatic field. 
As to this point, however, Gertrude 
F. Cowen, who has managerially spon- 
sored this gifted soprano, was of differ- 
ing opinion. While watching closely the 
unusual vocal growth of Mme. Sundelius, 
she realized that an operatic career would 
ultimately be within this singer’s power. 
Her entrance, then, into this new field 
of musical expression was accomplished 
through the kindly offices of Otto H. 
Kahn and Gatti-Casazza, who, upon hear- 
ing her sing, immediately saw her possi- 
bilities, and concluded arrangements 
whereby she has been specifically en- 


gaged for the roles of Nedda, Micaela, 


Musetta, and several of the minor parts 
in the German operas. 

This change in the affairs of Mme 
Sundelius will necessitate a partial re 
arrangement of the locale of her activi 
ties. Heretofore she has made Boston 
the base of her concert operations, and 
has been one of the artists whose na- 
tional careers have showed the prac 
ticability of Boston as a center for art 
ists’s tours. Owing to her work at the 
Metropolitan she will of necessity spend 
a larger part of her time in New York. 


During her brief career the soprano 


has sung return engagements with th: 
Boston, Minneapolis and St. Louis or 
chestras, has been soloist with the New 
York Oratorio Society, the Chicag: 
Apollo Club and many other prominent 
choruses, besides engagements in a num 
ber of important festivals. Last summe 
she journeyed to the Pacific Coast to sing 
in the big Swedish festival in San Fran 
cisco. 





SPALDING AT BINGHAMTON 





American Violinist Repeats Former Tri- 
umphs of Season 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., May 5.—Albert 
Spalding made his first appearance in 
this city at the High School Auditorium 
last night and scored a sensational suc- 
cess. Mingled with the verbal tributes 
and cordial applause were many expres- 
sions of gratification that this, one of 
the world’s eminent musical artists, was 
an American. Several factors contrib- 
uted to one of the greatest violin re- 
citals ever given in Binghamton, the 
splendid technique, intense human feeling 
and intelligence of the player himself; the 
wonderful violin, which expressed the 
most exquisite moods, and the splendid 
support and sympathy of the accompan- 
ist, André Benoist. 

Loretta Del Valle, American soprano, 
who also was heard here for the first 
time, possesses a charming stage pres- 
ence and an unusually brilliant color- 
atura voice. A Verdi aria was sung beau- 
tifully, and the singer was several times 
recalled. The delightful quality of her 
enunciation was particularly observed in 
the group of English songs. 





The Symphony Club of New York, 
David Mannes, conductor, gave a con- 
cert on May 5 for the benefit of the Home 
for the Aged at the home, 116 East Sixty- 
eighth Street. The program included 
compositions of Grieg, Johann Strauss, 
D’Ambrosio, Rebikoff, and Bossi with 
solo numbers by Eunice Prosser and 
Elizabeth Jones. 





A pleasing recital was given Tuesday 
evening, May 2, in Pine Street Presby- 
terian Church, Harrisburgh, Pa., by 
Frank A. McCarrell, organist. Mrs. Roy 
G. Cox, soprano, was the assisting solo- 
ist. 


DAMROSCH CLOSING TOUR 





With or Without Noted Soloist, Orches 
tra Has Drawn Big Houses 


The trans-continental tour of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam 
rosch, conductor, is now rapidly drawing 
to a most successful close. The giganti 
enterprise has met with well-deserved 
recognition. Josef Hofmann, the eminen' 
pianist, was soloist in thirty-five of th: 
seventy-five concerts, but with or withou! 
the added attraction which Mr. Hofman: 
lent to the programs capacity audienc: 
have been the rule. 

W. Spencer Jones of Haensel & Jone 
managers of the orchestra, has wired th 
New York office that capacity busine: 
was done at Wichita, where the orchest! 
appeared without Mr. Hofmann, und 
the direction of Lucius Ades, on Thurs 
day evening, May 4. The concert wa 
part of the annual May festival, and wa 
given in the Forum, which seats ov: 
5,000 people. Every single seat at t! 
huge auditorium was sold and standi! 
room only prevailed. 





“Elijah” Given at Middletown, Conn 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, May 6.—At t 
fifth concert of the Middlesex Musi 
Association the “Elijah” was sung 

the Middlesex Chorus, assisted by FE 
ther E. Dale, soprano; Katherine Bac 
contralto; Benjamin E. Berry, ten 
Bernard H. Ferguson, baritone, and t 
Boston Festival Orchestral Club. Ka 
Pomeroy Harrington was the conduct: 
The performance was given at the M 
dlesex Theater on Thursday, May 4. 





The three concerts of the Adele Ma 
gulies Trio to be given in A®olian Ha 
New York, next season will take pla 
on the evenings of Nov. 7, Jan. 16 2! 
Feb. 20. 
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SCENES AT WISCONSIN MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 
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Characteristic Groups Photographed for ‘Musical America” at the Convention of 








the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association in Fond du Lac, May 2, 3 and 4. 
Picture A: The Executive Board—No. 1, Mrs. Georgia Hall Hyde (Madison); 
No. 2, Mrs. A. L. Heilman (Merrill); No. 3, Henry Hartmann (Fond du Lac); 
No. 4, Liborius Semmann (Milwaukee); No. 5, W. J. L. Meyer (Milwaukee) ; 
No. 6, Dr. Charles H. Mills (Madison). Picture B: Mr. Freund with Exam- 


Flashlight Does Not Show the Sides of the Balcony, Which Were Well Filled. 
Picture E: Another Group of Milwaukee Delegates. Picture F: The Fond du 
Lac Committee in Charge of Local Arrangements for the Convention—No. 
1, Faye Jackson; No. 2, Emma Wolf; No. 3, Henry Hartmann. Picture G: 
Two Members of the Examining Board—Nettie Booth Wegg (Monroe) and 
Albert Fink (Milwaukee). Picture H: Some of the Delegates on the Steps 
of Library Hall, Where an Informal Reception Was Tendered Mr. Freund on 


ining Board and Executive Committee—No. 1, 


Mrs. Hyde; No. 2, Mr. Sem- 


mann; No. 3, Mrs. E. H. Reade; No. 4, Dr. Mills; No. 5, P. W. Dykema; No. 6, 


Ralph Rowland; No. 7, Harry 
Freund. Picture C: Group of 
the Audience That Heard Mr. 


WISCONSIN MUSIC 
TEACHERS APPROVE 
STANDARDIZATION 


[Continued from page 1] 


‘he choral selections were predom- 
iantly feminine in tonal quality, be- 
iuse of the great numerical superiority 
' the women’s Seventy-four 
omen and twenty-six men sang the ora- 
rio. The preponderance of women’s 
ices Was caused by the strict discipline 
Conductor Van Zandt, who allowed 
body to take part who had missed re- 
earsals. 

The outstanding feature of the pet 
rmance was the singing of. Gustaf 
olmquist, basso, who took the parts of 
tphael and Adam. His magnificent vo 
al equipment and finished interpreta- 
ion showed to excellent advantage in 
nis oratorio. The Fond du Lac audi- 


voices, 





Packman; No. 8, W. J. L. Meyer; No. g, Mr. 
Milwaukee Delegates. 
Freund’s Address on Wednesday Evening. The 


Picture D: A Part of 


His Arrival Tuesday—No. 1, E. Mertski 


Upton (Chicago); No. 2, President 


Semmann; No. 3, Mr. Freund; No. 4, Mrs. Albert Fink; No. 5, Mrs. Charles 
McLenegan (Milwaukee); No. 6, Lillian Watts (Racine); No. 7, Charles W. 


Dodge (Milwaukee) 





ence was generous with its applause, 
especially after Raphael’s solo, “Rolling 
in Foaming Billows.” 

Mrs. Delia Henney Pick, of Fond du 
Lac, sang the roles of Gabriel and Eve. 
She displayed a satisfying richness of 
voice. Edward Walker gave a good in- 
terpretation of the tenor role of Uriel. 


The oratorio was a success in spite of 
the orchestra, which was marred by atro- 
cious work on the part of the horn 
players. 


On Wednesday morning at the armory 
Dean Semmann delivered his address in 
which in an eloquent and forcible man 
ner he described the value of the asso 
ciation to the individual musician and 
teacher. He told of the growth of the 
association and of the good work it had 
already done, especially in the way of 
freeing the profession from the frauds 
and fakes and in getting greater recog 
nition for music in the public schools. 


Steps Toward Standardization 


Dean Semmann said, in part: “Yes 
terday our first examinations for licen- 
tiate diplomas were held in this city, and 


with them the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ 
Association began placing a stamp of 
scholarship upon the musical profession 
in Wisconsin. 


“At the very outset this work made 
itself felt in every part of the State. 
Here and there musicians arose as if 


from a long sleep, wondering what was 
happening. They felt a restless spirit 
pass over the State, shaking at the bars 
of ignorance, of indifference and incom- 
petency. They saw musicians pouring 
over long forgotten notebooks, they real 
ized that a firm determination had taken 
hold of the progressive young music 


teachers. Yes, what was happening? 
What makes so many musicians take 
notice, whether with disgust or with a 


Music, our beloved art, is 
at last attaining its rightful place as 
an educational factor. Yes, those teach- 
ers who came to Fond du Lac yesterday 
for the special purpose of taking the ex 
aminations, were the first to set the pace 


sigh of hope? 


for better musical conditions in Wis- 
consin. 

“That is the beginning. But we will 
not rest there. If we went no further 


than to establish a minimum of knowl- 
edge in examinations, we should, never- 
theless, have accomplished a great deal. 
sut our ambition does not terminate 
there. Upward, upward we strive; for 
there are not only poor teachers in the 
lower grades, there are charlatans in the 
upper. And I assure you that we will 
not rest until we succeed, protected by 
the justice of our cause, in pointing out 


to the world—these are the qualified 
teachers and those are the charlatans. 
temember, we are not seeking a recog- 


nized, but above all, a distinguished mu 
sical profession.” 
Musicians’ Civic Duties 

He then introduced John C. Freund 
for a brief talk, in advance of his main 
address in the evening. 

Mr. Freund urged upon the teachers 
and musicians the need of not neglecting 
their civic duties. The average musician 
was so interested in his work that he 
didn’t register and did not vote, so the 
politician had no use for him. That 
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militated against the support of bills in 
the various legislatures looking to the 
regulation of music teaching. 

He also urged the teachers and mu- 
sicians to support their local papers by 
advertising in them. This would help 
the musicians’ business and cause the 
press to give greater space and atten- 
tion to music. 

So far as the musical press was con- 
cerned the profession should advertise 
only in such papers as were clean, had 
a bona fide circulation and so could do 
them some good. 

Mr. Freund closed by saying that his 
main purpose in his public addresses was 
first, to interest the people in music and 
thus, logically, to illustrate the value to 
the community of the musician, music 
teacher and the music store. 

He was loudly applauded. 


Plea for Public School Credits 


Mr. Semmann made a plea for the as- 
sistance of the public school music 
teacher in gaining credits for music in 
the schools, saying that concerted action 
alone can bring about, in the shortest 
possible time, the realization of their 
mutual ideals. Among the features pro- 
vided by standardization, he said, was 
the requirement that pupils must prac- 
tise certain specified periods, that a cer- 
tain number of lessons must be taken 
during the year and private teaching 
will be placed on a sound financial basis, 
and private teachers on the same footing 
with those connected with musical insti- 
tutions. 

Those on the examining board were: 
Piano, Mrs. Elizabeth Battle Bintliff, 
Ripon; Ella Smith, Milwaukee; Eliza- 
beth Buehler, Madison; violin, Mrs. Net- 
tie Booth Wegg, Monroe; Ralph Row- 
land, Milwaukee; Albert Fink, Milwau- 
kee; organ, W. H. Williamson, Mil- 
waukee; Dr. C. H. Mills, Madison; Harry 
Packman, La Crosse; voice, Estelle Hall 
Reade, Ripon; Elizabeth Hearding, Dela- 
field; Prof. L. H. Stringer, Milton Col- 
lege; public school music, Lillian Watts, 
Racine; Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan; 
Prof. P. W. Dykema, Madison. Members 
of the association were overwhelmed by 
the fine showing made by the results of 
the standardization propaganda at the 
first examinations. 


Community Music and Musical Progress 


An illuminating address followed in 
which P. W. Dykema, Madison, explained 
the relation of “Community Music” to 
musical progress; his theory of the value 
of community music, he explained was 
based upon the principle that “He who 
wishes to take in must give out.” If you 
want to get music you must make a place 
for its reception. The American peo- 
ple,” continued Professor Dykema, “are 
suffering from lack of ability to give out; 
the failing is oddly more noticeable 
among the well-to-do than the poor.” The 
purpose of community music, said the 
speaker, was to remedy this by develop- 
ing in the public richer capacity for self 
expression, for this is the real crux of 
the problem. “Those who pour out their 
emotions in song are thus so much more 
prepared to appreciate delicate musical 
values; we are striving to make the 
public more keenly receptive of music, 
and looking to this end I hope for the 
day when community songs will have a 
place on orchestra programs.” Among 
the observations made was that it had 
been convincingly ascertained through 
the experience of several clubs and or- 
chestras that free concerts are far less 
desirable than concerts at which a small 
fee is charged. 


A thoughtful, excellently illustrated 
lecture on “The Psychology of the Genius 
of Music,” by E. Meretzki Upton, Chi- 
cago, was another worthy feature of the 
morning’s program. In fact Mr. Upton’s 
talk proved a sensation, and from a 
pedagogical point of view was most 
thought proveen ; although the subject 
is one that easily lends itself to suffusive 
theorizing. Mr. Upton handled his topic 
in a matter of fact way that immediately 
gained the confidence of the mind, and he 
hammered home his points with an array 
of rapid fire observations that were con- 
vincing. 

The lecturer had a picture of a boy 
thrown on the screen. “That boy,” said 
he, “was the only teacher I ever had.” 
The boy was found by Mr. Upton, he 
stated, in a restaurant where the young 
musician played many hours a day for 
a living. His talent arrested the atten- 
tion and when asked who had been his 
teacher, he replied that no one had. Never- 
theless he could transpose a melody from 
one key to another, and another, as easily 
as he put on his hat. Mr. Upton pro- 
duced more than a dozen discordant tones 
on the piano at one instant, the boy 
named each tone correctly. Consequently 
after some time the speaker arrived, he 
said, at the conclusion that the secret 
of the boy’s wonderful musical gift was 
that he possessed absolute pitch. “And 
that, my friends, is the psychology of 
genius. 

“This means the co-ordination of the 
muscles with the mind, simply,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “In most cases we 
have been teaching the child music from 
his fingers to the score instead of from 
the score to his fingers, and the system 
is wrong. In other words, pupils are 
now taught from the eye to the fingers 
instead of from the mind and the ear 
to the fingers. The genius hears his 
score before he plays it; he never works 
from the printed page to the fingers. 
Ask any of them: Godowsky, Stock, Hof- 
mann. They will tell you they hear 
even the tone colors when preparing to 
interpret a composition. In short, the 
genius in practice hears first in the 
mind what later he produces on the in- 
strument.” 


Mr. Upton also explained on this score 
the faulty memory of many pupils, for, 
he explained, theirs is largely muscular, 
mechanical memory so called. They de- 
pend too much upon habit through drill 
of the fingers. 


Five girls ranging from 10 to 13 years 
appeared in the demonstration which 
was conducted Thursday morning before 
a large, intense assemblage; the teach- 
ers in the audience constituted the ex- 
amining board and the students under- 
went searching tests. Examinations to 
determine correctness in judgment of 
pitch, tests in modulations, in transpos- 
ing quickly from key to key were con- 
ducted; the children applied four part 
harmony to the piano successfully, and 
the demonstration was pes | with 
an example of preparation for playing 
a selection by the student, as advocated 
by Mr. Upton. He declared the student 
should understand the harmonic struct- 
ure of a selection and be able to dem- 
onstrate his knowledge on the keyboard 
before he attempted its interpretation. 


Wednesday also had its share of di- 
version in two excellent recitals. Anton 
Bumbalek, pianist, of Marquette Con- 
servatory, Milwaukee, and Ralph Row- 
land of the Meyer-Rowland Music School, 
Milwaukee, provided an admirable pro- 
gram to close the morning session. Mr. 
Bumbalek played with fine effect, that 
brought forth prolonged applause. The 
perception of the Grieg spirit and the 
feeling evinced in Mr. Rowland’s per- 
formance of a sonata by the northern 
master resulted in a worthy interpreta- 
tion that was likewise well received. 

The afternoon session was also opened 
by a recital, given by Mrs. J. T. Arm- 
strong, soprano, Grafton Hall, Fond du 
Lac, and Frank Olin Thompson, Wiscon- 





My Dear Mr. Freund: 


found impression. 


charm of the message. 





Propaganda Makes a Profound | 
Impression in Kansas City 


The Educational and Philanthropic Committee of the Kansas City Musical 
Club will never cease to be grateful to you for the splendid lecture you gave 
us on the “Musical Independence of the United States.” 
I hear only the highest praise for the information which 
your message contained. Your fine, magnetic personality added much to the 
I have never heard a public speaker who so completely 
held an audience enraptured as you did upon that eventful occasion. 

Please accept my sincere appreciation for the privilege of knowing you 
and hearing your “Sermon on the Mount” of American music. 

Wishing you deserved success, I am, most cordially yours, 


You made a pro- 


Mrs. GEORGE W. FULLER, 


Chairman Educational and Philanthropic Committee, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 30, 1916. 


Kansas City Musical Club. 








sin Conservatory, Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Armstrong sang “Dost Thou Know” from 
“Mignon” with a pleasing variety of tone 
color. A splendid performance of Liszt’s 
B Minor Concerto was given by Mr. 
Thompson, who brought to his interpre- 
tation technical finish, style and imagina- 
tion. Both musicians were applauded 
with spirit. Abbie Jones accompanied 
Mrs. Armstrong. 


Re-elect Dean Semmann 


The business meeting which followed 
had as its chief purpose the election of 
officers of the association for next year. 
At this meeting in order to obtain the 
services of Liborius Semmann again as 
president the unusual procedure was re- 
sorted to by the delegates of suspending 
the constitution which provides that no 
member may serve more than two con- 
secutive terms in office. Mr. Semmann, 
who as dean of Marquette Conservatory, 
of Milwaukee, organizer and president 
for a second time of a national stand- 
ardization association comprising in its 
membership all the State associations in 
the country, has tasks that would strain 
a stronger constitution than his, reso- 
lutely declined. However, energetic as 
he is, tireless and far-seeing,.and as Mr. 
Freund said, “his only fault is his self- 
effacing modesty,” he has won the high 
regard and confidence of all who know 
him and with it onerous responsibilities. 
The delegates went ahead, despite his 
protests and he was unanimously elected 
president. The other officers elected are: 
Honorary president, F. A. Parker, Madi- 
son; vice-president, Dr. Charles H. Mills, 
Madison; treasurer, Mrs. Anna L. Heil- 

an, Merrill; secretary, Mrs. Georgia C. 

yde, Madison; auditor, Mrs. Charles 
E. McLenegan, Milwaukee. 


Convention Thanks Mr. Freund 


A resolution thanking Mr. Freund for 
his distinguished services in helping to 
make the convention a fine success was 
adopted. Now that the standard of at- 
tainment for the licentiate grade diploma 
has been determined the association has 
taken up the next grade, the associate. 
At the standardization meeting which 
followed, Mr. Semmann presented to the 
association an outline for the associate 
grade, the second grade in the standard 
of attainment which the national as- 
sociation of presidents and the National 
Music Teachers’ Associations advocate. 


“I am proud to present it, for this 
outline,” said Mr. Semmann, “is com- 
plete in itself and extends its suggestions 
in the form of examination questions. 
In accepting this outline we will again 
take a big step forward toward educa- 
tional recognition, for the associate grade 
is the grade which will in time be recog- 
nized by high schools.” 


Referring to the benefits the diplomas 
will confer on teachers having them, Mr. 
Semmann said, “Remember, we are in- 
corporated, and as a corporation we have 
the power by right of the State to place 
our registered seal on the certificates we 
issue. Honor this your privilege by tak- 
ing the examinations, and by inducing 
your pupils to take them.” 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Of unusual importance to Wisconsin 
was the address by Mr. Freund at Arm- 
ory Hall Wednesday evening. The 
largest audience that gathered during 
the convention came to receive the mes- 
sage that the veteran editor, American 
music’s most aggressive champion, 
brought the State that has been in the 
vanguard of so many movements for the 
betterment of humanity. Tense interest 
waited his address, and when he stepped 
on the stage before the speaker’s desk, 
which was appropriately draped with the 
American Stars and Stripes, he was 
greeted by a rousing salvo of applause. 
The welcome left no doubts of the real 
gratitude the audience felt in being af- 
forded the opportunity to hear the noted 
musical journalist, and admiration for 
the ideals, the inspiring earnestness and 
energy that led him to come a great 
distance and honor the convention with 
his aid and an address. 


To one who has not seen or heard John 
C. Freund before he strikes the mind and 
attention at once as one of those few 
men among men who are equipped for 
great tasks and have the moral stamina 
and resolution which no obstructions dis- 
courage. 


A brilliant, cultured intellect, he pos- 
sesses to a large degree the gift of mov- 
ing others and inspiring them to high 
resolve and action. The audience found 
in his natural charm of manner an in- 
viting approach to his subject, and the 
ease, sympathy and force with which he 
handled his facts clinched their atten- 
tion. Through the two hours his address 


occupied the audience was his completely, 
responding quickly to every change of 
mood, every shaft of wit or expression 


of confidence and hope in America’s mu- 


‘sical future. 


Mr. Freund was introduced by Liborius 
Semmann in a stirring speech of wel- 
come. He said: “Standardization is the 
watchword of all music teachers’ asso 
ciations, and whenever I hear the word 
my thoughts go East to the man who is 
devoting his time and energy, without 
fee and at his own expense, to dispelling 
the idea that all mg music must come 
from Europe.” he city, he declared, 
was honored by having Mr. Freund as its 
guest and friend. 

Fine diction, clear enunciation and a 
graceful style of delivery are attributes 
of his equipment that ees carry his 
message unfettered to his hearers. And 
his sunny mindedness, his power of elo- 

uence, the everchanging variety of inci- 

dent and comment and the driving force 
of mind with which he marshalled his 
facts held the audience enthralled, and 
brought to them in its full significance 
the bearing of American musical inde- 
pendence on American life and musica] 
progress. 

His engrossing address contained facts, 
facts, whether told in a mute note to 
young musicians on yellow paper left 
by Mme. Nordica, the testimony of noted 
singers and conductors, or by incidents 
and observations gleaned from Mr. 
Freund’s own rich fund of life experi- 
ences. The fine flavor of personal rem- 
iniscence in which appear the names of 
Patti, Irving, Mme. Gerster, Vanderbilt, 
Steinway, Theodore Thomas, Rubinstein 
added that final light of verisimilitude 
that opened to the mind vivid pictures 
of bygone days and personalities; and 
gave reality to the facts adduced in his 
argument that America should free her- 
self from foreign domination in musica! 
matters, and it was with tremendous 
emphasis that he proclaimed “The In- 
dependence of the United States in Music 
from Europe.” He startled the audience 
with the statement that America spends 
more for music than all European na- 
tions put together, $600,000,000 annually, 
which is within 20 per cent of the value 
of all the crops produced in the United 
States in one year. 

In the course of his address Mr. 
Freund said: 

“This gives me the opportunity to 
thank the local press for their courteous 
references to me and my work. 

“T also owe deep appreciation to the 
press of Milwaukee, which, even years 
ago, gave me recognition and support. 

“T also desire to express my gratitude 
to your worthy, modest, but distinguished 
president, Dean Liborius Semmann and 
to Mrs. Georgia C, Hyde, the painstak- 
ing, energetic secretary of your Stat 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

“Wisconsin has always been known as 
music loving. The large number of mu- 
sical instruments sold here proves that. 

“And indeed could you have a better 
proof that Wisconsin is music loving than 
that afforded by the notable performance 
in this very hall, last night, of Haydn’s 
‘Creation,’ greeted and applauded by a 
splendid, crowded house of intelligent, 
cultured people? For this you owe sir 
cere recognition of the arduous work 
done for months by that indefatigable, 
that sincere, patient, public-spirited 
worker in the cause—the Reverend P. G 
Van Zandt. 

“You people of Wisconsin owe recog 
nition to the Germans, Scandinavians 
and others of the Old World as well a 
to the Americans—dead and living—wh: 
have given you and yours a musical edu 
cation and aroused in you that love fo 
music which has, as I said, always di 
tinguished you. 


Scores Grafting Musical Periodicals 


“And that is why I resented the recen' 
unwarranted attack on the musical cor: 
ditions of Milwaukee by the editor of 
certain musical sheet, who, failing to co 
a the graft he expected, wrote as hi 

id. 

“The musical press of this count! 
must awaken to the glorious opportunit 
afforded by the wondrous uplift in musi 
proven by the extraordinary expansi 
and growth of our musical industries. 

“The day has passed when the u! 
scrupulous grafter who dishonors t! 
noble profession of ‘journalism’ can co! 
tinue—unwhipped of justice—to prey 01 
the fears or pander to the vanity of th 
musician or music teacher whether h 
attempts it with a little sheet that h: 
not a thousand circulation or with 
more pretentious publication, padded ou 
with ‘faked news,’ with paid puffs, mad 
aggressive by attacks on those who r 
fuse to pay tribute, a publication whos 
every line—from cover to cover—is f 
sale! 

“To-day the musical paper to succes 
must make good. 

“It must be clean, be able. 
be honest. 


It mu 
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“It must by its enterprise, by its in- 
rinsic worth, gain and hold a large cir- 
‘ulation, so that it can render a sub- 
‘tantial return for the support given it. 


“It must be as free from prejudice 
igainst those who do not advertise in it 
as it must have the independence, the 
self-respect that will keep it free from 
the influence and demands of those who 
lo advertise in it and so would control 
ts opinions and its criticism. 

“The musical press must rise to an 
appreciation of the value, the vast extent 
and dignity of our national musical life. 
When it does, the profession will not 
hesitate, I am convinced, to give it—‘on 
the merits’—without compulsion, whole- 
hearted generous support.” (Long con- 
tinued applause.) 


When the address was concluded the 
audience rose as one to thank and honor 
the distinguished American. 


Six Dominican nuns, who attended the 
‘onvention, through a special dispensa- 
tion from the superior, were enabled to 
ittend the Wednesday evening session 
f the convention and hear the address 
riven by Mr. Freund. 


The Madness of Methods 


Thursday morning Bernhardt Bronson 
f Milwaukee, spoke on “The Madness of 
Methods,” building his address on the 
need of musical training from within, 
rather than from without, and opposing 
“nasal resonance.” 


An unusually interesting demonstra- 
tion of methods of musical instruction 
pursued in the Fond du Lac _ public 
chools was given by Olive M. Flaherty, 
supervisor of music in the city schools. 
\ large class of school children assisted. 
\ discussion followed under the direction 
f Lillian Watts of Marquette Conserva- 
tory, Milwaukee. Charles W. Dodge 
ead a paper on piano playing, which 


ontained many valuable suggestions 
gleaned from an experience of forty 
ears in teaching music. Ludwig 


Wrangell, Milwaukee, read an illuminat- 
ing paper on “Violin Technique and Its 
Science.” 

In the afternoon Mrs. Annie Peat- 
Fink of Racine, gave an interesting or- 
gan recital in the Plymouth Congrega- 


tional Church, and Mary S. Harger of 


Wausau sang songs in English, French 
and German. Especially interesting was 
Mrs. Fink’s playing of the Tocatto and 











G Minor, Dubois’s “In Paradisum,” and 
several encores by MacDowell. 


Resolutions Endorse Mr. Freund’s Work 


Resolutions were passed at the after- 
noon business meeting approving and en- 
dorsing the work of John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, in working 
for the recognition of American music 
and American musicians. 





Armory of the Wisconsin National Guard, in Which the Convention of the Wis- 


consin State Music Teachers’ Association Was Held. 


On the Right: Rev. 


Philip G. Van Zandt, Who Conducted the Performance of “The Creation.” 


Fugue in D Minor (one of Bach’s great- 
est compositions), and Dubois’s “Fiat 
Lux,” which swells from triple pianissi- 
mo to a mighty climax. Familiar with 
organ playing from childhood, Mrs. Fink 
made the organ sing as if it were alive, 
and had to give several encores. She 
played, in addition to the two pieces 
mentioned, James H. Rogers’s Sortie in 


‘He will be one of the most striking 
figures of the concert hall.”’ 


—Chicago Examiner. 


‘‘A musician of authority.” 


—Chicago Tribune. 


‘His tone has sensuous beauty.”’ 


—Boston Transcript. 


‘His tone was broad, pure, firm.” 


Boston Herald. 


“A really brilliant performance.”’ 


‘Fine musical feeling. 


New York Tribune. 


Intonation 


noteworthy for accuracy.” 


NOTE In the neert field 1 


N. Y. Sun. 


cert urtists are frequently so ridiculously lauded and 
pushed by interested persons that it is extremely difficult to bestow on a really great 
young artist the praise that he deserves. Superlatives have lost their power. Fulsome 
adulation is the ordinary thing Hence, the Music League has attempted to make no 


stir with David Hochstein, violinist, 


unheralded the recos 


until he had earned in America 
gnition he has now attai 


on his merits and 


ned. 


For 1916-17 dates and terms for DAVID 
HOCHSTEIN, violinist, apply 


Booking Secretary 


THE MUSIC LEAGUE 


AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 


More than a hundred of the delegates 
remained for the banquet Thursday night 
in the Palmer House, which was the 
convention headquarters. The members 
relaxed, told stories, did stunts and sang 
songs, and voted the convention a suc- 
cess. 

J. E. MCCARTHY and 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Fond du Lac Daily Press Comments 


The Fond du Lac Commonwealth said: 
“Freund’s address was a master-stroke. 
While it was of over two hours’ dura- 
tion, it brimmed over with interest and 
was a decided spur to musical activities. 
His convincing treatment of his subject 
left no doubt but that his mission 
throughout the United States will be pro- 
ductive of a general rallying to the sup- 
port of the high ideals of American mu- 
sic. Mr. Freund is the ‘grand old man’ 
of the profession. He is spreading the 
gospel of ‘music far the masses’ without 
a cent of remuneration. It is his life- 
work and he is enthusiastic in his de- 
votion to it.” 


The Fond du Lac Reporter, in the 
course of a long review of the address, 
characterized it as “a powerful attack 
on the idea that all music, to be real 
music, must have its origin in Europe, 
and that all musicians must be trained 
there. The address was illuminated by 
many amusing and interesting personal 
anecdotes told by the speaker, of inci- 
dents that have occurred to him during 
the long connection which he has had 
with music in this country. He described 
most vividly that laborious course by 
which a musical star ascends to success, 
and also how terrible failure may be in 
the musical world.” 

Tribute from Milwaukee “Free Press” 

In an editorial on the music teachers’ 
convention at Fond du Lac, the Free 
Press says: 


“At the Convention of the Wisconsin 


Music Teachers’ Association, held last 
week at Fond du Lac, John C. Freund, 
editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, was the 


principal speaker. Mr. Freund is well 
known as an ardent laborer in the cause 
for greater recognition of worthy Amer- 
ican musicians and music. His lecture 
attracted a large audience, which ap- 
plauded fully two minutes at its close, 
and attested its appreciation by giving 
the veteran editor a rising vote of 
thanks.” 


Lilli Lehmann Observes Golden Jubilee 
in Berlin 
Lilli Lehmann, the eminent opera sing- 
er, observed her fiftieth stage jubilee at 
the Berlin Royal Opera on May 4 in the 
réle of Fidelio, according to a Berlin dis- 
patch to the New York American. 


UNIQUE CONCERT FOR 
GRANADOS ORPHANS 


Benefit at Metropolitan Yields 
More Than $11,000 for the 
Composer’s Children 


More than $11,000 was realized for 
the six orphans of Enrique Granados at 
the extraordinary benefit concert given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Sunday evening in behalf of the Span- 
ish composer’s children left destitute by 
the death of their parents in the Sussex 
tragedy. The amount accruing from the 
sale of tickets was announced from the 


stage during the concert by Andres de 
Segurola, the Metropolitan basso, who 
made a brief speech. But at least a 
thousand more resulted from the sale of 
programs and several hundred of Mme. 
Paderewski’s famous Polish dolls in the 
lobbies. 

The participants in the entertainment 
were Paderewski, Kreisler, Pablo Casals, 
Julia Culp, Maria Barrientos (who de- 
layed her departure to appear) and John 
McCormack. Attracted by such a galaxy 
of stars, the public jammed the opera 
house and hundreds were turned away 
for want of room. The program offered 
an abundance of interesting matter, not 
the least of which lay in the simultane- 
ous appearance of several stars. Thus 
the evening began with a remarkable per- 
formance of Beethoven’s B Flat Piano 
Trio, Op. 97 (not Op. 79 as the program 
asserted) by Messrs. Paderewski, Kreis- 
ler and Casals, while afterwards Mr. 
Kreisler played both piano and violin ac- 
companiments for Mr. McCormack and 
also assisted Mr. Casals in his numbers. 
On his part Mr. Casals brought into use 
his wall Gastrn abilities as accompanist 
for Mr. Kreisler and Mme. Barrientos. 

Mr. Paderewski’s solo contributions in- 
cluded Chopin’s “Berceuse,” A Flat Pol- 
onaise and the Funeral March from the 
B Flat Minor Sonata. Later he gave as 
an encore the Schubert-Liszt “Erlking.” 
Mr. Kreisler played his violin arrange- 
ment of a Granados dance and two 
pieces of his own. Mr. McCormack was 
heard in songs by Schumann, Allitsen, 
Granados, Godard and Leroux; Mme. 
Culp in others by Weckerlin and Schu- 
bert; Mme. Barrientos in three by Gra- 
nados, and Mr. Casals in a Bach and a 
Haydn number. Save for its great length 
—the concert lasted till midnight—the 
affair was immensely enjoyed and the 
audience was liberal in its applause. 
The use of the house was granted by 
the Metropolitan directors and the artists 
gladly contributed their services out of 
deep esteem for the composer with whom 
all had stood on friendliest terms during 
his sojourn here. 


SAN DIEGO HONORS MRS. BEACH 





Day Set Apart for Composer at Panama- 
California Exposition 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., May 3.—The “Mrs. 
Beach Day” celebration at the Panama- 
California International Exposition took 
place this week, the distinguished com- 
poser-pianist, Mrs. H. A. A. Beach of 
Boston, being the guest of honor. A 
thoroughly representative audience from 
the social and musical circles of San 
Diego gathered for the purpose of pay- 
ing its respects to Mrs. Beach. 

Arriving at the Exposition in the 
early afternoon, attended by _ several 
prominent women, Mrs. Beach was met 
at the California building by a number 
of representatives of the Exposition 
Board and musicians of San Diego. 

A program of compositions by Mrs. 
Beach was given in the organ pavilion. 
The opening number, played by Dr. 
Humphrey Stewart, was “Under the 
Stars” from Mrs. Beach’s French Suite. 
Mrs. Beach played two piano solos, “Scot- 
tish Legend” and a Gavotte, “Fantas- 
tique.” Other compositions of Mrs. 
Beach were given by Mrs. W. H. Porter- 
field, soprano; Florence Norman-Shaw, 
violinist, and Alfreda Beatty, soprano. 
Mrs. Beach was presented with huge 
bouquets of roses and after the concert 
was the guest of Col. J. H. Pendleton, 
reviewing the Fourth Regiment Marine 
Corps, which gave a battalion drill. 


George Sawyer Dunham Conducts Verdi 
Requiem in Boston 


The performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
by the People’s Choral Union in Boston 
on April 30 was conducted not by Henry 
Dunham, as reported in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA last week, but by George Sawyer 
Dunham. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC PLAYS LEADING PART IN 


ILLINOIS MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


Charles W. Clark Presents a Most Engaging Program of Songs by Native Composers and Minneapolis 
Orchestra Plays Symphonic Works by Chadwick, Hadley and MacDowell—Jacksonville the Scene 


of the Association’s Most Noteworthy Gathering 


ACKSONVILLE, ILL. May 6— 
From the short but sincere address 

of welcome, delivered last Tuesday after- 
noon by H. J. Rogers, the Mayor of Jack- 
sonville, to the delegates and members 
of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, assembled for its first session at the 
First Christian Church, thus opening 
with proper ceremony and éclat the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
association, down to the last note of 


Richard Wagner’s “Traiume,” played as 
a last encore to the magnificent pro- 
gram, rendered by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Emil Oberhoffer, 
at the last concert of the convention at 
the Grand Opera House, the proceedings 
must be registered in the archives of 
the association as the most noteworthy 
of its many years’ existence. The new 
officers chosen will surely have to be on 
the alert to make next year’s meeting 
as valuable to the members both from 
the educational and the artistic points of 
view. 

Following Mayor Rogers’s address 
and John B. Miller’s clever response 
as president of the association, a pro- 
gram which enlisted the services of 
Ethel Geistweit Benedict, soprano, of 
Oak Park; Amy Emerson Neill, violinist, 
of Chicago, and Arvid Samuelson, pianist, 
of Rock Island, with John Deane, of 
Evanston, official accompanist of the con- 
vention, was presented. The Beethoven 
“A ppassionata” Sonata, well played, some 
old Italian arias and modern songs, 
creditably interpreted, and the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” stood forth par- 
ticularly as artistic offerings of this first 
program. Especially conspicuous was 
the violin playing of Miss Neill. 

The evening’s concert by Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist; Sol Cohen of Peoria, 
violinist, and Richard Wagner, ’cellist, 
of Chicago, provided a palpable cre- 
scendo, however. Mr. Reuter’s playing 
of d’Albert, Henselt, Brahms and Liszt 
numbers and the original and grotesque 
rhapsody by Bernard Dieter, was sub- 
ject for favorable comment during the 
rest of the convention. A Trio by 
Brahms, Op. 8, in B Major, made one 
of the interesting ensemble numbers. 

Wednesday morning brought the usual 
series of lectures and papers, the first 
being Harry R. Detweiler’s illustrated 
talk on “Teaching Material for the Inter- 
mediate Grades of Piano.” This proved 
instructive, with apt piano illustrations 
supplied by Mr. Detweiler, who had com- 
piled for this purpose a list of serviceable 
pieces, ranging from Mozart sonatas 
through the modern works by Hinton, 
Grainger, Scott and Pietro Yon. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson of Jack- 
sonville followed with a similar lecture 
for the “intermediate Grades for Voice,” 
also illustrated, and then came a Trio, 
for piano, violin and ’cello, in D Minor, 
Op. 7, by Henry V. Stearns of Jackson- 
ville, in which the composer performed 
the piano part, Sol Cohen, the violin, and 
Mr. Wagner, the ’cello. The composition 
is a pleasing work, not too scholarly, but 
written in classic style, and it was well 
received. 

Organists’ Joint Recital 


John Winter Thompson of Galesburg, 
and John Doane of Evanston, alternated 
in an organ recital in the afternoon, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Stella Westenberger, con- 
tralto, of Springfield. Mr. Doane’s or- 
gan playing has long been acknowledged 
as not only brilliant from the stand- 
point of technical facility, but for the in- 
genious talent which he possesses for 
colorful and novel registration. In 
several arrangements of pieces by Rach- 
maninoff, Debussy and Wagner, besides 
the “Fantasie Symphonique,” by Ros- 
setter G. Cole of Chicago, he outdid 
himself. Mr. Thompson was most suc- 
cessful in his performance of the G 
Minor Fantasie and Fugue by Bach and 
the “Pastorale” Sonata by Rheinberger. 
Mrs. Westenberger sang with lovely 
tone quality and with artistic taste the 
“Voi che Sapete” air by Mozart and a 
group of American songs, including Mc- 
Dermid’s “Sacrament.” 

Silvio Scionti, the Chicago pianist, di- 
vided the evening’s prugram with Mrs. 
Helen Brown Read, soprano, of Jackson- 
ville. Mr. Scionti played with tempera- 
mental verve and with mechanical skill 
the Beethoven Andante Favori and the 
Bach-Busoni “Chaconne.” He _ played 


with much imagination and refinement 


pieces by Dohnanyi and Brahms, but he 
imbued with particular charm several 
Debussy pieces, his performance of “The 
Island of Joy” gaining a great success. 

Mrs. Read has a dramatic soprano, 
which came prominently to notice in five 
songs by Brahms and in a group of 
American and English songs. Mr. 
Scionti ended the joint recital with 
Chopin and Liszt numbers. 

The first of the social functions of the 
convention followed the recital, a recep- 
tion being tendered the members of the 
association by Mrs. Joseph R. Harker 
and the members of the Illinois Woman’s 
College faculty at the college. Dr. 
Harker was unavoidably absent, but a 
receiving line consisting of Mrs. Harker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stearns, of the faculty, 
President Miller and others welcomed 
the delegates. 

Thursday morning was given over to 
three papers and lectures, most impor- 
tant from the musician’s standpoint be- 
ing the paper on “Modern Harmony,” 
delivered by Rossetter G. Cole of Chi- 
cago. This was considered by many 
present one of the most instructive and 
illuminating lectures of the year. Other 
lectures by Mrs. Dudley Chase Chaffee 
of Peoria and Lawrence Erb of Ur- 
bana filled the rest of the morning. The 
afternoon program brought to hearing 
the gifts of Lois Baptiste Harsch, pianist, 
of Peoria; Wallace Grieves, violinist, of 
Bloomington, and William Preston Phil- 
lips, baritone, of Peoria, in a miscella- 
neous concert. 


Recital of American Songs 


A rare treat was that offered by 
Charles W. Clark, the eminent Chicago 
baritone, in the evening. He presented 
a recital made up entirely of American 
numbers, and this proved unique and of 
absorbing interest. 

Mr. Clark’s recital began with a trio 
of songs composed by Illinois writers, in- 
cluding “The Lowest Trees Have Tops,” 
by Beale; “Clouds of Spring,” Brazel- 
ton, and “Gospel of Pan” Leach. Of 
these, perhaps the most inspired was that 
by Leach. Five songs by Sidney Homer 
showed much variety of mood and emo- 
tional expression, and four by women 
composers followed. Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder’s “Love Feast” and Frances Wy- 
man’s “Absent” found particular appro- 
bation. 

A group of songs by an old friend of 
Mr. Clark’s, Charles Bennett’s settings 
of five “Songs from Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies,” were of varying sentiment and 
musical value, and the last division of 
the recital was headed by McDermid’s 
“My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
which pleased the audience, though 
Fogel’s “Aedh Wishes for the Clothes 
of Heaven” was redemanded. Campbell- 
Tipton’s “A Fool’s Soliloquy” ended the 
concert with a sweeping curve of melody. 
Eleven of the twenty-two songs pre- 
sented by Mr. Clark were in manuscript 
and dedicated to him. 

Robert Yale Smith assisted with ex- 
cellent piano accompaniments, and an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the 
church attested to its appreciation by 
enthusiastic applause. The recital was 
one of the high lights of the convention. 

After Mrs. Constance Smith from 
Urbana had opened the Friday morning 
session with a dissertation on “Music in 
the Public Schools,’ Dean Peter C. Lut- 
kin, the distinguished head of the Uni- 
versity School of Music of Evanston, 
read a paper on “Oratorio Societies,” 
which was greatly appreciated, and then 
followed one of the most practical and 
original talks on the topic “Is Music a 
Civic Factor?” by Kenneth M. Bradley of 
the Bush Conservatory of Chicago. Mr. 
Bradley is one of the most fluent’ speak- 
ers the association possesses, and his 
talks have a practical value which can 
hardly be over-estimated. His knowl- 
edge of music, while not obtruded, is 
nevertheless profound. 


Election of Officers 


The annual business meeting which 
took place at noon resulted in the elec- 
tion of Franklin L. Stead for president, 
Mrs. W. C. Paisley, re-elected vice-presi- 
dent; H. O. Merry, re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, and John Doane, chair- 
man of the program committee. Some 
discussion regarding a wider function 
for the Bulletin, the increase of mem- 
bership and for the purpose of ceiving 
greater publicity to the workings of the 
association, met with the approval of 
the members. Though no definite place 


has been selected for the next meeting, 
a tentative invitation has been received 
from Urbana, where the State University 
intends to do all in its power to make 
the meeting for 1917 a success. 

The two remaining events of the con- 
vention were a matinée and evening con- 
cert given at the Grand Opera House by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under Emil Oberhoffer, with Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, the famous Chicago 
pianist, and Albert Lindquest, tenor, of 
Chicago, as soloists in the afternoon, and 
Leon Sametini, the talented Chicago vio- 
linist, and Jean Vincent Cooper of New 
York, contralto, soloists at the evening 
concert. 

Mr. Oberhoffer and his orchestra pre- 
sent a most artistic combination. He 
had prepared for the afternoon a pro- 
gram made up almost entirely of new 
American symphonic works. The Chad- 
wick “My Jubilee” and “Noel” from his 
“Symphonic Sketches,” Hadley’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, the latest of this gifted 
American composer’s works, of which two 
movements were played, and the A Minor 
Suite by MacDowell, which never was 
presented more interestingly, were the 
more important orchestral numbers. Mrs. 
Bloomfield Zeisler’s brilliant performance 
of the D Minor Concerto by Rubinstein, 
which I have never heard played with 
such remarkable technical finish nor with 
such refinement of tonal nuance, brought 
her a tumult of applause, and she added 
the Schubert “Marche Militaire” as an 
encore. 

Albert Lindquest contributed to the 
program an aria from an opera by the 
South American composer, Gomez. This 
aria, “Forma Sublime,” from the opera, 
“Salvator Rosa,’ which I am sure had 
never been heard in Illinois before, gave 
Mr. Lindquest a good opportunity for 
the display of his robust and highly mu- 
sical tenor and two encores followed his 
performance. 

Frederick Ryder acted as host to a 
select party at dinner after the matinée 
concert, at the Peacock Inn, among his 
guests being Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin L. Stead, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. O. Merry, Mrs. Genevieve Clark 
Wilson, Mme. Wegener, Charles W. 
Clark, John B. Miller, Edgar A. Nelson, 
John Doane, Leon Sametini, Cornelius 
Van Vliet, E. J. Freund, Miss Schmidt, 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
V. Stearns and Albert Lindquest. 


The Final Concert 


The evening concert, the final event of 
this long and absorbingly interesting con- 
vention program, brought forth a superb 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony in F Minor, bv the Minneapolis 
Orchestra. Mr. Oberhoffer read _ this 
work with unusual emotional intensity, 
with remarkable elasticity of tempi and 
with rare musical insight. 

Sametini always has a surprise in 
store for his audience and he did not 
fail on this occasion. He was scheduled 
to play the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, 
but there was some contretemps regard- 
ing the orchestration and the parts could 
not be found, so he substituted at short 
notice, the D Minor Wieniawski Concerto, 
which he played in truly masterly 
fashion. Clean technique, pure intona- 
tion and grace and refinement of inter- 
pretation were some of the features of 
his vlaying and two encores were de- 
manded by the enthusiastic listeners. 

Anticipating that he mivht have to 
play an encore, he found at the last mo- 
ment that he had forgotten the piano 
part for this number, and so he impor- 
tuned the librarian of the orchestra to 
furnish an orchestration of the Kreisler 
“Liebesfreud,” as arranged by Richard 
Czerwonky, of the orchestra. This 
proved to be a very cleverly orchestrated 
number and made a genuine success with 
the audience. 

Jean Vincent Cooper, a young con- 
tralto, who has been on tour with the 
orchestra, is very good to look upon, and 
she also has a voice of rare charm and of 
luscious quality. In the aria “O Don 
Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” she 
received a flattering burst of applause 
from the audience and responded with a 
sprightly encore song, the accompaniment 
of which had evidently been arranged for 
orchestra by Mr. Oberhoffer. 

Short selections by Massenet and De- 
bussy led to the Finale from Wagner’s 
“Das Rheingold” and then as an encore 
came “Traiume,” with which the concert 
closed. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD, 





MARTHA ATWOOD BAKER 
HEARD IN BOSTON RECITAL 


Well-Devised Program Gives Fine Proof 
of Soprano’s Vocal Merits and 
Interpretative Powers 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—Martha At- 
wood Baker, soprano, gave an excep- 
tionally interesting recital of songs last 
evening in Steinert Hall. Mrs. Baker 
was assisted by Emile Ferir, violist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
William Weston, accompanist. Her pro- 
gram was as follows: 


“Interno all’ idol mio,’’ Cesti; ‘‘Che fiero 
costume,” Legrenzi; “Un certo non so che,” 
Vivaldi; ‘‘Trepak,’’ Moussorgsky; ‘Sous ta 
Fenétre,’ Tschaikowsky ; “The Islet,’’ Rach- 
maninoff; ‘Chef d’Armee,’ Moussorgsky ; 
“Lecture du Soir,’ Engel; “C’est mon Ami,” 
Crist; ‘La Cloche Felée,’’ Loeffler; ‘Her 
Songs,” “Song of the Slave Girl,’ Colburn: 
“Friuhlingsmorgen,’”’ Mahler; “Seitdem dein 
Aug’,” Strauss; “Zwei Mauschen,”’ Reger: 
“Die Staat,’ Palmgren; “Ein Tanzchen,”’ 
Reger; “Scheiden und Meiden,’” Mahler. 





In this well-ordered program of un- 
usual variety Mrs. Baker rose to the 
demands that such a program exacted 
and gave a performance of rare artistic 
merit. Her first three songs, from the an- 
cient Italian school, were bits of real 
loveliness. She sustained a perfect le- 
gato and sang in tones of exceptional 
purity and beauty. Her voice is a clear 
soprano of a choice quality and by her 
intelligent use of it she is capable of 
expressing great emotion and_ real 
pathos. Particularly was this so in her 
singing of the extremely difficult Mous 
sorgsky song, “Chef d’Armée.” In this 
she vividly conveyed the horrors of war 
and the final triumph of death. 

In the other songs, widely contrasted 
in type, she was quick to respond to the 
varying moods, and presented them com- 
pellingly, with sound musicianship and 
pleasing voice. Her singing of the 
Loeffler song, “La Cloche Felée,” was 
greatly enhanced by the viola obbligato 
of Mr. Ferir, who was also heard in two 
solo numbers of his own composition. 

William Weston played the accompani- 
ments for both artists and creditably 
performed his difficult task. 

W. H. L. 





New Rochelle Choral Club Ends Concert 
Season 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., May 6.—The 
New Rochelle Women’s Choral Club end- 
ed its present season brilliantly on Tues- 
day evening, May 2, when an audience 
that filled Germania Hall heard a pro 
gram of uniform excellence, given under 
the leadership of Charles Andre Filler. 
Navada Van der Veer and Reed Miller 
were the soloists, their offerings being 
supplemented by numerous encores. 
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@ A community was pronounced unmusical 

‘*Artists” had sung to them in every language bu! 
their own—the people were not interested. @ Th 
rich man of the town tired of paying losses ever) 
year; they announced their last series. @] Dam: 
Fortune played a trick on them. @ Percy Hemu 
gave a program on that series and sang it all 1 
English. @ The people responded; he returns t 
them every season; the series is continued; the 
pay more money for their artists and have a su! 
plus in the bank. @ Americans appreciate refine 
art when it is presented in an understandable wa) 
by an artist gifted with a rare voice and interpr: 


tative ability. 
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SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL HAS ELEMENTS OF NOVELTY 











Some of the Springfield Festival Soloists “Snapped” for “Musical America.” 
Mezzo-Soprano; Frederick Stock, Conductor; 


Tenor; Mme. 
PRINGFIELD, MASS., May 6.— 
Springfield held its fourteenth and 
finest music festival on May 4-6, in the 
Municipal Auditorium. This year there 
was novelty added to the excellence of the 
offerings. It was the first time that the 
city had an opportunity to hear Bauer 
and Gabrilowitsch in a two-piano recital, 
the first opportunity to hear Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “La Vita Nuova,” and the first time 
a composition by Edward Ballantine, who 
is a Springfield native. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Frederick Stock, 
and the festival chorus of 400 voices con- 


iN 


Matzenauer, 





“La Vita Nuova,’ 


tra and Noted Soloists 





For the First Time Massachusetts City Hears Wolf-Ferrari’s 
"a Bauer-Gabrilowitsch Two-Piano Pro- 
gram, and a Prelude by a Local Composer, Edward Bal- 
lantine—Triumph of Festival Chorus, Chicago Orches- 








ducted by John J. Bishop, were most 
satisfying features of the three public re- 
hearsals and five concerts. 

“Elijah” was the opening production. 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, con- 


CARUSO 


(Himself) 


Yes, the world’s greatest tenor 
himself calls Salvatore de Stefano 
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tralto; Marion Green, basso cantante, 
and Evan Williams, tenor, were the so- 
loists. H. H. Kellogg presided at the 


organ. Mrs. Clarence D. Smith sang in 
the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes,” and she and 
Mrs. Carl N. Eckberg appeared in the 


quartet, “Holy, Holy.” 
Success of Evan Williams 


Of the soloists Evan Williams’s clear 
enunciation and unusual interpretative 
powers were one of the delights of the 
evening. He was heard to best advan- 
tage in “Then Shall the Righteous Shine 
Forth.” Mr. Green established himself 
in the hearts of the festival patrons by 
his capable rendition of his réle. The 
chorus did some of the best work of the 
season here, notably in the “Thanks Be 
to God.” Elijah’s aria, “For the Moun- 
tains Shall Depart,” and the chorus, “Lo, 
There Came a Chariot” were omitted. 
The ’cello obbligato to “It Is Enough,” 
as played by Bruno Steindel, was keenly 
appreciated. 

Edward Ballantine’s prelude to “The 
Delectable Forest” caused especial inter- 
est at the second concert. The composer 
was present and was heartily applauded. 
Mme. Matzenauer was the soloist on this 
program, giving in her usual brilliant 
manner arias from “Il Trovatore” and 
“Carmen. The orchestra had at this 
time the first opportunity to display its 
possibilities. Goldmark’s Symphony, “The 
Rustic Wedding,” was the feature of the 
orchestral numbers; “In the Garden,” 
from this symphony was most favorably 
received. 

More than any other number of the 
festival, Wolf Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova” 
had aroused the greatest degree of inter- 
est in advance. There had been some 
difficulty in getting the score, the singers 
had spread the word that it was an 
unusual composition, and the fact that 
the boy choirs of Christ and St. Peter’s 
churches were needed for this occasion, in 
addition to the regular musical forces, 
had led many to believe that Friday even- 
ing would be the chief program of the 
season. 


Work Coldly Received 
The work was admirably presented 


with Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Mme. Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Mrs. 


H. E. Dinsmoor, pianist, as soloists. 
Thomas W. Moxon directed the boy 
choirs. Despite the quality of the per- 


formance the work was a disappointment 
to many. Educationally it was worth 
while, but it was felt that there were 
many uninspired passages in the score. 
A rather cold reception was given to the 
work by the audience. The martial music 
of Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” concluded this 


program. 


Reading From the Left: Grace Kerns, Soprano; Alma Beck, Contralto; Evan Williams, 
Marion Green, Baritone, and Marie Sundelius, Soprano 


The highest enthusiasm was manifest 
on the final day. Bauer and Gabrilowitch 
were the favorites at the afternoon con- 
cert. The orchestra played various num- 
bers superbly. The pianists and orches- 
tra performed Mozart’s E Flat Concerto 
for two pianofortes (Kochel 365). Nine 
recalls to the artists gave some meas- 
ure of the satisfaction which they 
had afforded. The second number for 
two pianos was the Saint-Saéns “Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Beethoven.” The 
enthusiasm was so insistent following 
this number that a waltz by Arensky was 
given as an encore. 


Hear Martinelli and Sundelius 


Saturday evening was artists’ night, 
furnishing a program of favorite selec- 
tions. Giovanni Martinelli, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Mme. Sundelius were 
the soloists, and met with great ovations. 
Martinelli sang arias from “La Gio- 
conda,” “Carmen” and “Tosca.” He 
brought down the heaviest applause of 
the concert in singing as an encore “La 
donna e mobile.” Mme. Sundelius was 
hardly less enthusiastically received in 
her presentation of “Ave Maria” by 
Bruch, and a group of English and 
Swedish songs. The orchestra again 
showed its high quality in several works, 
such as the Bacchanale from “Tann- 
hiuser.” The occasion closed with the 
rousing “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

A special recital introductory to the 
series was given by William Churchill 
Hammond, of Holyoke, on the Spring- 
field municipal organ, on the Sunday 
afternoon preceding the festival. Mr. 
Hammond rendered twelve selections in 


his customary competent manner. 
7 uy ¥. 


With No Food for Thirty Hours, Anita 
Rio Sings in “Requiem” 


Some of the hardships which face sing- 
ers in keeping their engagements may be 
gathered from a recent experience of 
Anita Rio, soprano, in endeavoring to 
reach Boston, to sing recently with the 
People’ s Choral Union in the Verdi “Re- 
quiem.’ Mme. Rio left Ithaca, where 
she sang in the May Festival at Cornell, 
the night before the Boston performance. 
Her train met with an accident, and the 
singer was obliged to leave the car in the 
middle of the night, take a motor and 
drive across country from Auburn to 
Syracuse to catch a train for her des- 
tination. She arrived in Boston two 
hours before rehearsal, with no sleep all 
night and no food for thirty hours. 





Alice Verlet in Benefit Concert for 
Toronto (Can.) Battalion 


TORONTO, CAN., May 6.—Mlle. Alice 
Verlet, coloratura soprano, appeared in 
Massey Hall, April 26, in the benefit con- 
cert given for the ‘ ‘Bantam Battalion,’ 
as the Two Tundred and Sixteenth Bat- 


talion is known. The Belgian singer 
was given a rousing welcome and her 
offerings brought forth insistent de- 


mands for encores, with which she was 
gracious. The occasion was Mlle. Ver- 
let’s first visit to Canada. 
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NEWARK’S MUSICAL RICHES SHOWN IN FESTIVAL | 
Singing of Three Thousand Eminent Visiting Soloists Add 


School Children a Striking and 
Significant Feature of Second 
Annual Gala Week of Music 
—tLaurels for Local Pianist 
Who Won Contest for the 
Privilege of Appearing as 
Soloist 


EWARK, N. J., May 6.—Children 

everywhere—little children from 
the primary schools, medium-sized chil- 
dren from the grammar schools, grown 
children from the high schools—three 
thousand in all—under an immense 
canopy formed by the stars and stripes, 
and facing an audience composed of many 
more thousand “children of a _ larger 
growth,” every whit as eager and en- 


thusiastic as the participants—that was 
“Children’s Night” at the second annual 
music festival and celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of 
Newark, which took place on Tuesday, 
May 2, at the First Regiment Armory. 
The huge structure was decorated with 
thousands of American flags and ban- 
ners of orange and black, the festival 
colors. ; 

The soloists on this occasion were 
Christine Miller, the contralto; George 
Branton, boy soprano, and Joseph Stoop- 
ack, boy violinist. The program opened 
with “Ein Fest Burg,” by the chorus, 
which had been drilled under the direc- 
tion of Louise Westwood, supervisor of 
music in the schools. It was led by Miss 
Westwood, who also conducted a soprano 
chorus, “Request,” by Robert Franz, a 
thing of real artistic merit, and the “Car- 
mena” waltz song by Lane, which was 
sung with much spirit. Miss Westwood 
and the chorus were applauded to the 
echo. Another chorus was the “Swing 
Song,” words by Miss Westwood and 
music by R. A. Laslett Smith, music 
director at the Central High School, 
under whose direction the orchestra of 
two hundred, selected from the different 
high schools, was assembled and trained. 
The “Flag Song,” by Harry S. Cyphers, 
who was formerly a student in the New- 
ark schools, was sung in a stirring man- 
ner, and had to be repeated. The last 
two numbers were led respectively by 
Florence L. Haines and Belle Tiffany 
Sutherland, assistant supervisors of 
music. 

Such technical facility and depth of 
feeling as were displayed by Joseph 
Stoopack in his playing of Musin’s 
Caprice No. 2, a work dedicated to him, 
and a group of pieces by Vieuxtemps, 
Kreisler and Sarasate, are remarkable 
in one of his years. The audience was 
quick to recognize the merit of his per- 
formance, and he was given an ovation. 
He played familiar pieces for encores. 

Oley Speaks’s “Morning” was the first 
number sung by Miss Miller, and her 
gracious manner, coupled with her 
charming voice and wonderful inter- 
pretative ability, immediately won the 
hearts of her hearers. An old Scotch 
melody, “My Love, She’s But a Lassie 
Yet,” and Sidney Homer’s “How’s My 
Boy?” were followed by Loud’s popular 
“Flower Rain,” sung as an encore to the 
children on the platform, after which 
came songs by James H. Rogers, Mabel 
Daniels and Arthur Whiting. These 
were supplemented by several encores. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Smith’s 
baton, played the Mascagni Intermezzo 
well, but was not quite so successful in 
the “Spring Song” of Mendelssohn, 
probably owing to the fact that this 
number was selected at the last moment, 
in place of Schumann’s “Traumerei,” 
which was on the program. Mr. Smith 
and the orchestra are to be commended 
for the splendid fashion in which they 
assisted in the work of the choruses. 

George Branton, the boy soprano, has 
a voice of much natural sweetness and 
mellowness, particularly in the middle 
register. That his production is faulty 
is hardly to be wondered at, since he is a 
mere slip of a boy. The two bird songs 
by Liza Lehmann, Brewer’s popular 
“Fairy Pipers” and a song by Harold 
Garstin were sung with much delicacy. 
The “Cuckoo” song by Liza Lehmann, 
one of the encores which he gave in re- 
sponse to the tumultuous applause, was 
somewhat beyond him. 


Mme. Leginska Soloist 


The first of the two afternoon concerts 
was held on Wednesday, the soloist being 





Prominent Factors of the Newark Festival. 


By courtesy of the Newark Evening News 


Above, From Left to Right: Louise 


Westwood, Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools; Arthur Klein, Local Piano 
Soloist; Ethel Leginska, Pianist; Below, Julia Culp, Mezzo-Soprano, and 


George Hamlin, Tenor 


Ethel Leginska, the distinguished pianist. 
It was the only concert of the series 
which gave the orchestra an opportunity 
to show its merits in the symphonic field, 
the program consisting, in addition to the 
piano solos, of Beethoven’s overture to 
“Fidelio,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and the Vorspiel to Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger.” 

It must be said in extenuation of the 
rather dubious quality of the orchestral 
performance that the great Armory is 
too vast a hall for the performance of 
works like those of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, with their delicacy 
of expression and depth 
of content. If the per- 
formance on Wednes- 
day showed more aca- 
demic correctness than 
poetry the fault was 
probably due to this 
condition, and did not 
lie with C. Mortimer 
Wiske, under’ whose 
direction the large fes- 
tival chorus and orches- 
tra were organized, and 
who has had complete 
charge of the entire 
series of concerts. The 
orchestra was much 
happier in the “Meis- 
tersinger”’ 
than in the Beethoven 
and Schubert compositions. 

As for Mme. Leginska, in everything 
she plays her absolute sincerity stands 
out, as well as her profound musical un- 
derstanding, and it was therefore small 
wonder that the audience applauded so 
vociferously that nothing less than two 
encores would satisfy it. In the perform- 
ance of the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasie,” 
with orchestra accompaniment, we felt 
like exclaiming “That is just how Liszt 
himself would have done it!” Her other 
numbers were the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” and “The Two Sky- 
larks,” by Leschetizky, whose pupil she 
was. 

Frieda Hempel, Margarete Ober, Ric- 
cardo Martin and Allen Hinckley were 
the soloists on Wednesday evening, and 
there was not a vacant seat in the house. 
The Festival Orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with the overture to “Euryanthe,” 
followed by the “All Hail to Peace,” from 
the first act of the same opera by the 
Festival Chorus, and these numbers were 
heartily applauded. 

Mme. Ober’s glorious contralto was 
heard to advantage in “My Heart Is 
Spent,” from Goetz’s “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” in which she appeared as 
Katharine in the recent Metropolitan 
revival. She later sang the “O Don 





en 


C. Mortimer Wiske, Conductor 
overture of the Festival 


Fatale,” from the “Don Carlos” of Verdi, 
and in response to the long continued ap- 
plause, finally granted “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice’ from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah.” 


Frieda Hempel Charms 


Miss Hempel, looking as charming as 
ever, which is saying a good deal, sang 
“Fear Not, Dear Youth,” from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” for her opening number. 
Her clear, resonant soprano, a voice of 
exquisite beauty, coupled with her fine 
musicianship, immediately made a deep 
impression. Strauss’s 
“Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube” was the next num- 
ber, and the absolute 
freedom and ease with 
which she executed the 
coloratura passages 
held her hearers en- 
tranced. When, in re- 
sponse to the deafening 
applause Miss Hempel 
gave as her second en- 
core of the evening 
“The Lase Rose of 
Summer,” enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. 

The “Flower Song” 
from “Carmen” was 
the medium of intro- 
duction chosen by Mr. 
Martin, and it proved 
a happy selection for the display of his 
fine tenor voice. An encore was demand- 
ed and given. He later sang the “Liebes- 
lied” from Wagner’s “Walkiire,” and 
granted the “On with the Motley” air 
from “Pagliacci” as an encore. 

Changes in the program seemed to be 
the order of the evening, for not only 
had Mr. Martin departed from the num- 
bers which were set forth in the program, 
but Mr. Hinckley surprised everyone by 
singing “The Palms” and the “Calf of 
Gold” aria from “Faust,” where the 
audience had been led to believe he was 
to offer the “Evening Star” air from 
“Tannhauser.” However, that in no way 
dulled the ardor of appreciation for his 
very fine performance. He later sang 
the “Schweig” aria from “Der Frei- 
schutz” and several extra numbers. 

The soloists joined in a quartet from 
“Martha,” “May Gentle Sleep Fall O’er 
Thee,” and later assisted the chorus and 
orchestra in an extract from the third 
act of “Faust.” 

The second of the afternoon concerts 
took place on Thursday afternoon. This 
was designated a “Popular Concert,” but 
the audience was not enthusiastic until 
the appearance of Julia Culp. Her group 
of Schubert songs, “Raste, Krieger,” 
“Jager, ruhe,” and “Ave Maria” ap- 





Distinction to the Four Days 
Events— ‘Flag Song’”’ by New 
ark Composer Proves Stirring 
—Berlioz Requiem a Wel! 


Performed Number, Though 


Its Appropriateness to the Oc 
casion Is Called in Question 


pealed to the listeners so much that the, 
demanded and were granted two encore: 
Mme. Culp sang the “Ave Maria” bette 
than anyone else we ever heard, and sh 
delighted with her encores, “Long, Lony 
Ago,” “I’ve Been Roaming” and espe 
cially the little Dutch ditty which Miss 
Culp sang in her native tongue after he: 
contribution to the second part of th 
program, Beethoven’s “Adelaide.” 

The other soloist of the afternoon wa 
George Hamlin, who sang “Lend M: 
Your Aid,” from Gounod’s “Queen o! 
Sheba” and “Then You’ll Remember Me,’ 
from Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” Mr. Ham 
lin sang with commendable intelligenc: 
and insight, and was encored twice. 

The orchestra, under the direction o 
Mr. Wiske, played the overture to “Th 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai 
Entr’acte Pizzicato, by Thomé; “L: 
Findange Valse,” by Brull; the balk 
suite, “Pierrot et Pierrette,” by Burg 
main; Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance 
and Liszt’s Second Rhapsody. On th 
occasion the orchestra played well. 

“Tri-City Night” enlisted the servic: 
of the choruses which sang at the Pat 
erson Festival last week and which w 
sing at the Jersey City Festival ne» 
week, in addition to the Newark Festiva 
Chorus, numbering in all about 300 
voices. The regular Festival Orchest) 
was also augmented on this occasion, a: 
numbered about 250. This huge assen 
blage was organized and trained by M 
Wiske for no less an undertaking tha 
the “Requiem” of Berlioz, and for t} 
splendid work he did and the fine result 
achieved with so large a body of peop 
he is deserving of the utmost credit. H 
undertook a stupendous task and the out 
come was notable. There were tim: 
when the orchestra almost drowned t! 
voices, and the tenor section was som: 
what lacking in volume, but on the wh 
it was a splendid performance. Jam: 
Harrod, tenor, sang the “Sanctus”’ 
passage in a very creditable manner. 1! 
later sang the “Cavatina” from “Rom: 
and Juliet,” imbuing it with much fe 
ing, and gave “I’ll Sing Thee Songs 
Araby” for an encore. 

The orchestra played Rubinstei: 
“Bal Costume” with delicacy and gra 
and finally came the eagerly awaited 
pearance of Arthur Klein, the local pi 
ist, who in a competitive test won t! 
distinction of performing as soloist. H 
offering was the first movement 
Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto, and t! 
he more than justified the judgment 
those who had selected him was 
opinion of everyone present. It is to 
deplored that he was compelled to p 
in such a large auditorium. His cl 
phrasing, absolute command of tech: 
difficulties, beautiful tone and arti 
sense won for him instant recognit 
He was given an ovation and played 
Schultz-Evler Variations of Strau 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” as an enc 
Mr. Klein is a youth of whom Newar! 
may feel proud. He is at present stu 
ing with Sigismund Stojowski. 

The “Hallelujah” chorus from H 
del’s “Messiah” closed the festival. 

Mr. Wiske as an organizer and dire: 
is deserving of a great deal of pra 
but as much cannot be said of his v 
as a builder of programs. It must 
borne in mind that that not only was 
the second music festival of Newark, 
that the city was in gala attire, cele! 
ing its 250th anniversary, looking | 
with satisfaction on two and a half « 
turies of progress and anticipating 
better things. Taking this into consi 
ation, it is hard to see the approp! 
ness of giving the “Requiem.” This 
not a time for mourning, but for joy 
patriotic inspiration. With the ex 
tion of the first evening, “Ame! 
Night,” a review of which appeared 
the last issue, there was nothing on 
remaining five programs to call f 
such sentiment save the “Flag Song’ 
Harry S. Cyphers, and the “Halleluj 
chorus. Was it because it seemed n« 
sary to have the Newark program 
nearly as possible like those of the Pat 
son and Jersey City festivals that ' 
was lost sight of? M. 
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Fifteenth Article: The Development of Russian Ballet 














ROM the court festivities of the mid- 
dle ages, the masked balls, the 
ballet, which may properly be called the 
“jeu des princes,” of the Ancien Régime, 
has taken its rise. During the reign of 


Louix XIV, in 1681, the most important 
step in the his- 
tory of the ballet 
was taken in 
Paris, by making 
the “Ballerina” 
the equal of the 
male dancer, who 
until that time 
had been without 
a rival. Mmes. 
Prévost, Purignet 
and Mariette 
were the first 
great artists to 
invade the realm 
of ballet, and in 
the eighteenth 
century the pre- 
mieres had man- 
aged to become 
unmatched _lead- 
ers, in spite of 
the theories of the great Noverre and 
the “divine” dancer Vestris. 

The first quarter of that century re- 
sounds with the glory of Mme. Camargo 
and her rival, Mme. Sallé, both of whom 
were lauded to the stars by no less a 
personage than Voltaire. These two 
prima ballerinas were the greatest con- 
trast imaginable, Camargo sensual and 
vivacious, la Sallé romantic and poetical, 
extremes that were later reproduced in 
Mme. Elssler and Marie Taglioni, and 
which in the Russian ballet of our days 
may be said to be represented by Kar- 
savina and Pavlowa, the former not 
having appeared here, much to my re- 
gret. 





Maurice Halperson 


Golden Age of Ballet 


It was Noverre (1724-1810) who put 
greater action into the art of the ballet 
by insisting upon “dramatic, lyrical and 
epical expression.” After the court cir- 
cles and the nobility had long enjoyed 
the ballet the time had now come for the 
people to be captivated, the masses, that 
had for a long time remained in the op- 
position which had gone so far that many 
a German potentate had to send com- 
panies of his soldiers to the galleries at 
the ballet performances to fill the houses, 
because the “common rabble” insisted 
upon staying away. Now gradually a 
fever over the art of dancing broke out. 
Everywhere philosophical debates were 
heard about ballet and famous dancers 
and the admirers of Fanny Elssler stood 
in arms against those of Marie Taglioni. 

The ladies of the ballet played great 
roles not only in artistic circles, but even 
socially. Earls and princes laid their 
titles at their feet. Only in Berlin, rough 
King Frederick William I, son of the 
first King of Prussia, did not want to 
have anything to do with the “dancing 
nuisance,” which he considered “an in- 
vention of the devil,’”’ and when one day, 
as guest of another German potentute, 
he had to attend a ballet performance, 
he tore a cap from the attending officer 
ind placed it over the face of the crown 
prinee, his son, who was destined later 
to become Frederick the Great of Prus- 
ia, in order to prevent him from seeing 
too much of the exposed charms of the 
allet dancers. 

Other sovereigns were less sensitive, 
however, to the imaginary evils of this 
rt, as was proved by the fair dancer, 
Lola Montez, who gained such influence 
ver King Ludwig I of Bavaria that 
she almost succeeded in costing him his 
throne. The reaction had to come, all 
the more as the expenses of the ballet 
gradually grew to immense amounts. 
But it was a slow process of decay. 


Rennaissance of the Dancing Art 


Shortly before the end of the by-gone 
century, new and promising types of 
dancers came into existence. The char- 
icter dancers gave a new stimulant to 
the art and the “light and color dancers,” 
the American, Loie Fuller, at the head 
of this group, appeared with weird and 
original tricks and devices, which grad- 
ually superseded the old pas in public 


interest. Then the “snake dancers” 
bounced upon the scene, and clever in- 
dividuals searched deeply into old and 
new dances of the different European 
nations for new ideas and inspirations. 
Some of these explorers even went so far 
as East India and Japan. 

A further step reached toward the 
nude in art. While in this striving for 
“back to nature and simplicity” much of 
the ennobling influence of art was lost, 


there appeared another class of dancers 


bearing the banner of Puritanism and 
seeming in constant fear of going too 
far. Isadora Duncan and Maud Allan 
were the representatives of this class. It 
should be said to their credit that it 
was they who directly inspired Michael 
Fokine, the reformer of the Russian 
ballet. 

The art of dancing had been taken to 
Russia from Paris and had always been 
subject to French and Italian influences. 
Under the Czarinas Elizabeth and Kath- 


her teachings after she had been disap- 
pointed in Berlin, where great interest 
was shown originally in her reform. At 
Petrograd Fokine met her, and there is 
no doubt that Miss Duncan inspired him 
to a great extent in his great work of 
restoring an art which had become anti- 
quated and lifeless. 

Fokine freed the Russian ballet from 
its old classical traditions and imbued 
it with the spirit of modern realism. 
His is, above all, an eclectical art, for 
nothing that appeared effective and meri- 
torious escaped his master mind. Old 
and new are here united in harmonious 
blend. Fokine takes his inspirations 
mostly from old Russian fairy tales, 
putting new spirit into them without 
robbing them of their innate character. 
Outside of his Russian subjects he 
chooses others of Oriental and some of 
international origin. He wants human be- 
ings on the ballet stage, not dancing 
automats. Of course, he loves the mys- 


which may be considered an excursion 
upon international ground. Fokine was 
fortunate enough to find a number of 
gifted national composers, among them 
Stravinsky and Tcherepnin, and he has 
artistic and technical co-laborers of the 
high rank of Leon Bakst, the master of 
glowing colors; Alexander Benois, Golo- 
vin with his weird imagination and 
others. With their assistance national 
unity could be reached, giving the whole 
ballet its singular ethnographical char- 
acter. 


Karsavina Sorely Missed 


In judging the modern Russian ballet 
we must not forget the fact that, at the 
Metropolitan, we did not receive more 
than a segment of the whole, even if an 
important one. Above all, it was im- 
possible for de Diaghileff’s company to 
produce before us the really great offer- 
ings of the opera houses of Petrograd 
and Moscow as these grand choreographic 
conceptions are on such a magnificent 
scale that it would have been too expen- 
sive to transport all the splendors across 
the ocean. So only the works of lesser 
dimensions were produced here. I do not 
mean to insinuate, however, that the per- 
formances we have seen lacked in any 
way in decorative surroundings. What 
I want to say is that whatever we had 
occasion to admire here was not in a 
spectacular way of the same splendor 
as the brilliant settings given to the 
ballets in the opera houses of the Czar. 

In Petrograd and in Moscow the great 
complicated and fairy-like settings for 
these ballets, requiring startling and 
original dramatic surprises, are admired 
beyond anything else, while the smaller 





Recognized Leaders of the Modern Russian Ballet. 


On the Left: Mme. Karsavina, Who, with Michael Fokine (the Third 


Figure from the Left), Was Sorely Missed During the Recent New York Season of the Diaghileff Ballet. The Second 


Figure Is Mile. Pavlowa and the 


erina, who both favored French manners, 
the ballet did not belong to the imperial 
court exclusively, but also to members 
of the highest nobility. Many of them 
had their own ballets, and Count Potem- 
kin, the great favorite of Catherine of 
Russia, even took his whole corps de 
ballet into his camp at Bender, when he 
went to war. That was the guard which 
surrendered, but did not die. The ballet 
masters of the Imperial Opera at Petro- 
grad all come from western Europe, 
Didelot, Johannsen, Petipa, Legat and 
Cecchetti, the veteran ballet master, who 
plays an important part in the ballet 
company of Mr. de Diaghileff. They all 
came from Western capitals. And the 
mother of the reformer of the Russian 
ballet, Fokine, is a German by birth. 

The first Russian dancer who rose to 
prima-ballerina honors was Mme. 
Kschesinskaja, so that hardly a quarter 
of a century has passed since the mellow 
sensuality and the racial grace of the 
Russian woman have conquered a dom- 
inating place. As the “father of the 
Russian ballet,” before the revolution 
instituted by Fokine took place, the 
above-mentioned Mario Petipa may be 
designated. For more than half a cen- 
tury he stood at the head of the Russian 
ballet and prided himself upon having 
danced with Mme. Taglioni and the leg- 
endary Carlotta Grisi. He died a few 
years ago at the ripe age of ninety-three, 
and after his retirement Fokine was ap- 
pointed his successor. 

Michael Fokine was a young dancer 
when Isadora Duncan appeared in Petro- 
grad, there to look for a new home for 


Fourth Is Warslav Nijinsky 


tical, fantastical forms, the claire ob- 
scure, but this is characteristic of the 
ballet. 


As the old classical school certainly 
has its justification, Fokine occasionally 
reverts to all those forms which were the 
delight of generations past; the fantastic 
steps, the groupings and chains of the 
old ballet, the dramatic sources of the 
pantomime. But to this the new is added: 
the historical and ethnographical, the 
dances of Duncan and others, and last 
and not least—the national element. 
Fokine has deeply studied the dreamy 
and complicated soul of the Russian peo- 
ple and it is in this that his ballets 
exert their superior interest. The high- 
est effect of all his works grows out of 
the contrast between the Asiatic-Oriental 
and the European spirit; it is hidden in 
their peculiar mixture of melancholy and 
joyful vivacity, in their semi-barbaric 
wildness and super-refinement. These 
same qualities are constantly found in 
Russian music and Russian literature. 

The principal merit of the Russian 
ballet lies in the fact that it is really an 
art of the folk. At the present time the 
corps of soloists consists entirely of 
Slavs. It was found impossible to limit 
the dancers to the Muscovites, as the loss 
of the two finest elements of dancing 
Russia—the Polish and the Tscherkessian 
—would thus have to be deplored. Like- 
wise the ballet masters and the chiefs 
of division are Slavs, and the music is 
written by Russian composers, with the 
exception of a few cases, such as are 
represented in Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” and Schumann’s “Carnaval,” 


and shorter ballet scenes, the so-called 
“divertissements,” as Mme. Pavlowa is 
wont to produce them, are considered in 
Russia more in the nature of “stop-gaps.” 
The incredible magnificence and lavish 
expenditure of money characterizing the 
great ballets in the Russian court the- 
aters are difficult to describe. 

And another and very important cir- 
cumstance must not be lost sight of. 
Neither at the Century nor during the 
performances at the Metropolitan have 
we been in a position to admire any of 
the really recognized and brilliant first 
artists of Russian ballet art, with the 
exception of Nijinsky. As this article 
has no critical ambitions, but is meant 
to contain only “reccliections and im- 
pressions,” I will not investigate as to why 
it was that the great premiere danseuse 
was withheld, or why Nijinsky’s engage- 
ment was limited to three weeks, but I 
can only reiterate that what I saw of the 
Russian ballet in Russia and in other 
European countries certainly made a 
more perfect and harmonious impression. 

The great premiére was sorely missed 
in Diaghileff’s ensemble. We had the 
opportunity of admiring many a graceful 
and charming artist, but the dominating 
personality did not appear among the 
women, for Tamar Karsavina, who had 
been promised us, did not come. Mme. 
Karsavina ranks next to Mme. Pavlowa 
in the Russian ballet. Her art I should 
consider as of a charming and graceful 
nature, compared with the noble and 
soulful art of Pavlowa. Karsavina is 


[Continued on page 16] 
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incomparably vivacious and graceful, full 
of the joy of living in contrast to the 
philosophical “pessimism” of the greatest 
of all dancers, Anna Pavlowa. The Pav- 
lowa type is called in the classic tradi- 
tion the “soul dancer,” contrasting with 
the lighter and more sprightly type of 
the “terre-a-terre” dancer. The supreme 
art of Nijinsky would certainly have 
been more impressive with the assistance 
of a partner worthy of his high rank. 


Worthy of Deeper Study 
That a very large number of those 


who love the opera and the drama here 
do not really know what to make of the 
ballet, I can understand, even if this is 
to be deplored, for the man and woman 
of culture of our times ought to obtain 
that versatility of appreciation capable 
of understanding and enjoying all the 
arts. To look with contempt upon the 
art of the ballet or to consider it as 
unworthy of deeper study is a mistake. 
The art of the drama grew out of the 
art of dancing and, furthermore, it 
should be borne in mind that dancing 
is an art we are born to—the most nat- 
ural of all arts. 


In this relation may I be permitted 
to conclude with a few characteristic 
words by a highly intellectual woman, 
Rachel Varnhagen, one of the leaders of 
Berlin’s society in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, the friend and con- 
fidant of many of the most celebrated 
poets, musicians and scholars of that 
period, who had the highest regard for 
the art of dancing. 

“The most enchanting art,” she called 
it; “the art in which we ourselves figure 
as the raw material, and in which we 
produce ourselves—free, happy, beautiful 
and healthy!” 





ABORNS BEGIN OPERA 
SEASON IN BALTIMORE 


Good Audiences for Company— 
Kathleen Howard Sings in 
Masonic Concert 


BALTIMORE, May 6.—The spring sea- 
son of opera performances at Ford’s 
Theater, given by the Aborn Grand 
Opera Company, was inaugurated on 
Monday evening, May 1, with a brilliant 
presentation of Verdi’s “Aida,” this work 
being given during the first half of the 
week, “Il Trovatore” being the second 
offering. A large public gives its atten- 
tion to these worthy productions, which 


introduce able singers, with Ignacio del 
Castillo as the conductor. 

The Masonic Grand Lodge Choir, under 
the baton of Hobart Smock, gave a con- 
cert at Albaugh’s Theater on Thursday, 





May 4, before an appreciative audience. 
The choir numbers thirty-two singers, 
among whom are both professionals and 
amateurs. The work of the choir re- 
flects credit upon the genial conductor. 
Kathleen Howard, the operatic contralto, 
was the visiting soloist and gained many 
plaudits for her effective numbers. Dr. 
Merril B. Hopkinson and William G. 
Horn, local baritones, were applauded for 
their duet, “The Lord Is a Man-of-war.” 

A morning musicale was given at the 
Belvedere for the benefit of the Edith 
Wharton Committee on Tuesday, May 2, 
by Estella Neuhaus, pianist. The artist 
delivered a representative program with 
convincing style. 

For the benefit of its Goucher College 
scholarship, the Alumnae Association of 
the Western High School produced the 
comic opera, “The Mascot,” on Friday 
evening, May 5, and Saturday matinée, 
May 6. The principal réles were taken 
by Elsa and Margaret Melamet, 
daughters of David Melamet, the local 
singing coach. Mary Thurman was the 
director and Mildred E. Feldman had 
charge of the musical preparation. 

Katie Bacon, the young English pian- 
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ist, gave the second of her series of 
Saturday evening recitals at Arundell 
Hall, May 6. This young artist displays 
many admirable qualities, such as her 
prodigious memory and skillful inter- 
pretations. F. C. B. 





Successful Engagements of Jessie Fen- 
ner Hill Pupils 


Mabel F. Fowks, pupil of Jessie Fen- 
ner Hill, the New York teacher of sing- 
ing, has been re-engaged for her ninth 
consecutive year as soloist at the Fifth 
Street Reformed Church, Bayonne, N. J. 
Lulu Otersen, a soprano pupil, was heard 
recently in Jersey City, at School 34, in 
the School Settlement concerts, and her 
offerings were well received. She dis- 
played a voice of marked beauty and 
charm. Mrs. Hill will conduct her sum- 
mer class during the month of July near 
Saratoga Spring, N. Y. 





Catherine Guerriere Appears in Recital 


At the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, May 7, 
a musicale was given by Catherine Guer- 
riere, soprano, assisted by Mme. Helene 
Bartenwerffer, mezzo-soprano; Carl 
Bruchhausen, piano; Henri Wolsky, vio- 
lin; Victor Lubalin, violoncello; Rocco 
Guerriere, flute; Emil Rhode, accompan- 
ist. There was a capacity audience, 
which applauded the performers heartily. 
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NEW TRIUMPH FOR 
MME. RIDER-KELSEY 


Former Townsfolk of Noted 
Soprano Greet Her in 
Rockford, Ill. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., May 4.—Mme. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, the famous soprano, for- 
merly of this city, was heard by an en- 
thusiastic and appreciative audience 
Tuesday night, at Mendelssohn Hall, her 
performance being accorded an ovation. 
Her program, so varied and delightful 
that it was enjoyed by all, included old 
Italian and French songs, as well as 


arias from two Puccini operas, modern 
German and French songs and a group 
of songs by two American composers, 
Sidney Homer and Frank La Forge. 

_The singer was in perfect voice and 
displayed her usual exquisite qualities 
of tone, wonderful flexibility, finish and 
refinement of interpretation and it was 
universally conceded that in no concert 
heard here recently has the work of the 
artist been so flawless and polished. She 
responded to many encores, repeated the 
“Mausfallen Spriichlein” of Wolf, adding 
the aria from the first act of “Tosca” 
to the “Vissi d’Arte,” and to her French 
group responding with “Chanson Proven- 
cale” of dell’ Acqua. 

To her La Forge songs, which were 
double interesting in that Mr. La Forge 
is a former Rockford resident, Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey added the old Scotch song, 
“Bonnie Doon.” Following the concert 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey was tendered an in- 
formal reception by old friends. She 
was accompanied by Miss Plummer of 
Elgin in an artistic manner. While in 
Rockford Mme. Rider-Kelsey was the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. H. H. oo 

. 








Florence Austin, the popular Amer 
ican violinist, plays the Mendelssohn 
concerto with an orchestra selected from 
Metropolitan players in Morristown, N 
J..on May 17. On May 23 she gives a 
sonata program with Mrs. J. Irving 
Wood, pianist, in Englewood, N. J. 
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BRONX SYMPHONY CONCLUDES SUCCESSFUL SEASON 




















HE Bronx Symphony Society has con- 
cluded its 1915-1916 season, the 
series of subscription concerts given dur- 
having kept pace with 
the excellent standards set by the organ- 
ization during the preceding year. The 
orchestra now numbers seventy-five mem- 
bers, and its programs this season have 
presented many fine compositions by the 


ing the season 


classic masters in addition to some well- 
chosen music of lighter variety. 

The Symphony Society was organized 
under Harry F. Werle’s leadership, in 
ebruary, 1914, and its efforts to pro- 
vide free concerts for Bronx residents 
and to give serious minded music stu- 
dents an opportunity for public appear- 
ances, have been most successful. Gen- 
erous support has been given the orches- 


tra by a large number of public-spirited 
citizens, who realized the tine work that 


Mr. Werle and his musicians were ac- 
complishing. Chief in this list have 
been: 


Mathewson, 
Henry 
Louis F. 
Knoeppel, 


Borough President Douglas 
Henry Bahr, Hon. John G. Borgstede, 
F, Eifert, Hon. Frank Gass, Hon. 
Haften, Adotph G. Hupfel, John H 


Charles Schnabel, Edward R. Koch, Mrs. 
John A. Mason, James O'Flaherty, Jr., Hon. 
kdward Polak, Hon. John H. J. Ronner, 


Members of the Bronx Symphony Society of New York, and Harry F. Werle, Conductor 


Hon. George.M. S. Schulz, 
Siemon, Hon. Charles E. Simms, Charles D 
Steurer, Philip Van Kirk, Mrs. George Voll- 
mer, Christian H. Werner and Louis H. Wer 
ner. 


Mrs. Magdalent 


A series of Sunday afternoon free 
concerts and the regular subscription 
concerts have not only presented excel- 
lent orchestral music, but have intro- 
duced many soloists of exceptional at- 
tainments. 





LOVING CUP GIVEN 
SEATTLE CONDUCTOR 


Philharmonics Observe Spargur’s 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary— 
Choral Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 26.—Before an 
audience of 3500 enthusiastic 
lovers, the Seattle Philharmonic Orches- 
tra gave the final concert of the season 
on April 18. The untiring efforts of 
Conductor John Spargur and Mrs. Spar- 
gur, who has been the orchestra man- 
ager, in making this sixth season of 
symphony and popular concerts a _ suc- 
cess, cannot be too highly praised. 

Each program was carefully prepared 
and interest has steadily grown, until for 
this last concert it was necessary to use 
the Arena to accommodate the number 
demanding tickets. The program given 
was: 





music- 


Overture, “The Bartered Bride,’’ Sme- 


tana; Prelude and Dream from ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’’ Humperdinck; Suite ‘‘Casse Noi- 
sette’’ (Nutcracker), Tschaikowsky; Sym- 


phonic Poem, ‘‘Finlandia,’’ Sibelius. 


The assisting soloist was Mme. Jeanne 
The aria in 


Jomelli, dramatic soprano. 





William 


Strassner 


Baritone 
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the mirror scene from “Thais,” Massenet, 
was artistically sung and part of it re- 
peated to satisfy the audience. A group 
of songs by Franz, Loewe, Chaminade 
and one by the singer herself exhibited 
her finished diction in French and Ger- 
man, and she graciously responded to 
several encores. Frank Leone was an 
admirable accompanist. The presenta- 
tion of a silver loving cup to Conductor 
Spargur, from the members of the or- 
chestra, was a pleasing event, coming 
as it did at the close of his twenty-fifth 
year as a musical director. 

The second annual concert of the 
United Scandinavian Singers was given 
April 14. The Norwegian Singing So- 
ciety, Rudolph Moller, conductor; the 
Svea Male Choir, H. P. Sather, conduc- 


tor, with Gwendolyn Geary, soprano, 
and Alfred Halvorsen, baritone, as as 
sisting soloists, gave a fine program. 


The two societies joined in singing sev- 
eral numbers. “Sjomannen,” Jahnke, 
and “Naar Fijordene Blaaner,”’ Paulsen, 
were fine examples of chorus work. Miss 
Geary was at her best in the aria “Ah, 
Fors e Lui,” from “La Traviata.” Mr. 
Halvorsen, who has a very pleasing bari 


tone voice, sang Wagner’s “Evening 
Star” and “Even Bravest Heart May 
Swell,” Gounod. Esther Ward and A. 
3elstad provided excellent accompani 
ments. A. M. G. 
Mabel Riegelman Charms Hearers in 
Clayton, N. M. 

CLAYTON, N. M., April 29.—Music 
lovers of Clayton and the surrounding 


country were given a treat last Monday 
evening when Mabel Riegelman appeared 
in concert before an appreciative audi 
ence at the Mission Theater. Every num 
ber was heartily applauded and _ the 
prima donna responded graciously with 
encores. 

Immediately 
tiegelman was taken to Dalhart in an 
auto in order that she might catch her 
train for Kansas City, to join the Boston 
Grand Opera Company. 


after the concert Miss 












Mme. Mulford as ‘“‘Amneris’”’ 
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TORONTO CONCLUDING 
ITS MUSICAL SEASON 


Hears Fine Easter Music-—Art 
Association and Organists 
Give Concerts 


TORONTO, CAN., April 29.—The 
of St. Andrew’s Church, numbering about 


choir 


sixty voices, under the leadership of Dr. 
Norman Anderson, gave an appropriate 
program of music on Easter Sunday. 
The soloists were Edith Scott, soprano; 
Mrs. Parsons, contralto; R. B. Hamilton, 
tenor, and George C. McIntyre, baritone. 

The Ontario Chapter American Guild 
of Organists gave a recital on Wednes- 
the Parkdale Methodist 
Several offerings were given by 
the direction of E. R. 
Bowles. Rev. Vernon H. Emery gave 
a short address on music in relation to 
the church. Four of the organists of 
the Guild, Dr. T. A. Davies, C. F. Legge, 
G. F. Liddle and F. L. Plant were heard 
in a varied program of organ compo- 
sitions. 

The final musicale for the season of 
the Women’s Art Association was ar- 
ranged by Dr. Edward Broome, and the 
following contributed to the program: 
Winifred Henderson, soprano; Mrs. Mary 
Hallman Schell, contralto; Jack White, 


day evening in 
Church. 


the choir, under 


tenor; Arthur R. Browne, baritone. One 
of the soprano’s numbers, “I Wonder 
Why,” was composed by Dr. Broome. 
Mrs. Mabel Manley Pickard, soprano, 
gave a very successful recital on Tues- 
day evening in the Odd Fellows Temple, 
Signor Carboni at the piano. She was 
assisted by Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, who 
had as his accompanist Harold Spencer, 
a brilliant pupil of the Hambourg Con- 
servatory of Music. 
James E. Fiddes, the Scotch tenor, has 
Just returned from a very successful 
tour in the United States, during which 
he received much flattering comment at 
the different concerts at which he 


ap- 
peared. 
New Rochelle Audience Honors Fay 
Foster and Florence Austin 
NEW ROcHELLE, N. Y.. April 30.—The 


fourth in. the series of Young People’s 
Subscription Concerts was given on 
Wednesday evening, the artists being 
Ilorence Austin, violinist: Ortrud Crum, 
mezzo-soprano, and Dennis Shannon, 
baritone. The feature was Miss Aus 
tin’s delightful playing of Fay Foster’s 
“A Pastel.” This the program stated 
is dedicated to Miss Austin. Its inter. 
pretation on this occasion may be de 
scribed as authoritative, since the com 
poser was at the piano. The entire pro 
gram was carried out with true musi 
clanship. At its close an informal re 
ception was tendered the Misses Austin 
and Foster, who, by their artistry at this 
concert, provided the highest form of 
pleasure for local music enthusiasts. 
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SOUSA PLAYS 30TH 
CONCERT OF SEASON 


Bandmaster Carries Through His 
Novel Series at New York 
Hippodrome 


John Philip Sousa and his band have 
completed a list of thirty successful Sun- 
day night concerts at the New York 
Hippodrome this season. In addition 
to a large list of scheduled band numbers, 
Sousa and his band have accompanied 
noted singers, instrumentalists (includ- 
ing piano concertos with band), dancers, 
solo and ensemble skaters, etc., in the 


most effective manner, taking the place 
of a string orchestra. 

These concerts began on Oct. 3, 1915, 
with a characteristic Sousa program. 
As the concerts progressed new features 
were added, first from the soloists and 
musical numbers of “Hip-Hip-Hooray,” 
then Charlotte and the ice ballet were 
made a part of the programs. 

On Nov. 6 Mr. Sousa’s birthday was 
ce'ebrated all over the country, with or- 
chestras in every city playing his latest 
march, “The New York Hippodrome,” 
simultaneously. At the Hippodrome Mr. 
Sousa was presented with a token from 
the 1274 persons comprising the Hippo- 
drome organization. 

The plan of having noted artists as 
guest stars with Sousa was instituted 
on Nov. 28, and was followed with great 
success for several months. Among these 
guest stars were: 





Mme. Melba, Emmy Destinn, Olive Frem- 
stad, Julia Culp, Maggie Teyte, Alice Niel- 
sen, Sybil Vane, Tamaki Miura, Margarete 
Ober, Riccardo Martin, Anna Pavlowa and 


dancers, Kathleen Parlow, 


her company of dé ] 
Ernest Schelling and Leo 


David Hochstein, 
Ornstein. 


Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
were co-artists with Sousa. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Castle, at two concerts, 
danced to the music of Sousa’s band. 
One concert was devoted to a revival of 
the Harrigan and Hart successes and to 
the music of Ireland. 

Some of the concerts were given as 
benefits, and among the artists were 
Billie Burke, Cyril Maude and other the- 
atrical stars. Several of the “Hip-Hip- 
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Hooray” company, including Belle Storey 
and Orville Harrold, also appeared. 
Other artists who have appeared in this 
series during the season are: 


Grace Hoffman, Virginia Root, Sidonie 
Spero, Ruth McTammany, Luisa Villani, Bet- 
tina Freeman, Pauline Donalda, Haruko 
Onuki and Ada Androva, sopranos; John 
O'Malley, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, Giuliano Ro- 
mani, tenors; Thomas Chalmers, J. Humbird 
Duffey, Otto Goritz, George Baklanoff, Rob- 
ert Maitland, baritones; William Hinshaw, 
José Mardones, Gaston Sergeant, bassos; 
Ralph Brigham, Alfred Robyn, organists ; 
Herma Menth, pianist; Florence Hardeman, 
Susan Tompkins, Helen DeWitt Jacobs, Mary 
Zentay and Evelyn Starr, violinists ; Beatrice 
Harrison, ’cellist; Ruth Helen Davis and Al- 
fred EK. Henderson, in recitations; Herbert L. 
Clarke, Frank Simon and Bert Brown, cor- 
netists. 


Among the composers represented on 
the programs of the season were: 


Berlioz, Thomas, Weber, Percy Grainger, 
Sarasate, Sullivan, Verdi, Dvorak, Nevin, 
Wagner, Smetana, Suppe, Mozart, Leonca- 


vallo, Delibes, Rossini, Strauss, Herbert, Mey- 


erbeer, Dukas, Gungi, Litolff, Koennemann, 
| uccini, Gounod, Rubinstein, Goldmark, 
Musin, Giordano, Liszt, Millocker, Drigo, 


Brahms, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Balfe, Weiniaw- 
ski, Auber, Bizet, Charpentier, Donizetti, Mas- 
senet, Planquette, Flotow, Audran, Tschai- 
kowsky, Glazounoff, Mascagni, Paderewski, 
Kreisler, Offenbach, Ponchielli, Saint-Saéns, 
Schubert, Handel, Chapi, Mehul, Chopin, 
Moussorgsky, Haydn, Lalo, Moszkowski, Las- 
sen and Sousa. 





‘ROBIN HOOD” IN PORTLAND 





De Koven Opera Draws Good Houses— 
Apollo Singers Appear 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 25.—Portland 
has been enjoying a week of light opera. 
The De Koven Opera Company appeared 
at the Heilig Theater in “Robin Hood” 
and drew good houses for the entire 
week. All the singers were pleasing and 
the stage settings were far beyond the 
average in this class of entertainment. 
As Maid Marian, Ivy Scott displayed a 
charming voice. Carolyn Andrews was a 
charming Anabel and Cora Tracy made 
a hit as Alan-a-Dale. All the male parts 
were well sung, and the chorus was ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Last evening the last concert of the 
season was given by the Apollo Club with 
Lo Desca Loveland as soloist. Miss Love- 
land, who has just returned from New 
York, received a most cordial welcome. 
She responded to several encores. Her 
voice is a big dramatic soprano which 
she uses with artistic ability. Years of 
practice under Conductor William Boyer 
have won for the Apollo Club a reputa- 
tion not excelled by any male chorus on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Sequoia Quartet, H. M. Wetzel, 
J. A. Finley, Lowell Patton and M. L. 
Bowman, leaves Portland this week on a 
sixteen week Chautauqua tour. 

H.C. 





EMPTINESS OF CACOPHONY 


Sir Charles V. Stanford Tells Why Apos- 


tles of Ugliness Prosper 

Charles Villiers Stanford in 
Etude’’] 

There is often, in these days of quick 
traveling, rapid action, and high pres- 
sure, a hankering after something to 
tickle jaded palates, and to astonish 
rather than to elevate taste. Anything 
which gives a shock is liable to appeal 
to this hysterical tendency. The music 
which ministers to this abnormal craving 
is doing infinite mischief to those who 
sit and listen to it, and the degradation 
of good clean art is certain to ensue. 
Accustom a child to restrict its diet to 
sweets and curries, and he will suffer for 
the absence of good solid food in after 
life. So it is with those musical. children, 
the public. They are just now in the 
mood to accept any imposture, if it is only 
exciting enough, and sufficiently striking 
to arrest their attention. They set the 
quack above the physician. 

The apostles of ugliness prosper and 
will continue to do so just as long as and 
no longer than the public allow it. The 
popularization of music of real value and 
sound progressiveness is and always has 
been a slow process. The very rapidity of 
the spread of cacophony is a proof of the 
emptiness of its appeal. The war, with all 
its attendant horrors, has at least one 
virtue to its credit, in that it has already 
brought home to the suffering nations 
the beauty of simplicity, and done much 
to strip off the gew-gaws of the cranks. 





[Sir “The 





Gifted Artists Sing “Persian Garden” 
for Mount Vernon Men’s Club 


Dicie Howell, soprano; Henriette 
Turell, contralto; Roy Steele, tenor, and 
Mr. Jewett, bass, were heard in Liza 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” on Monday 
evening, April 24, before the Men’s Club 
of the Chester Hill M. E. Church in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. These four artists 
gave a splendid performance. 

Lillian Heyward, soprano, offered a 
song group, winning warm applause. 
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(Headline) 

Maria Barrientos as 
Rosina, makes a hit 
at the Metropolitan 
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nambula” had been the lightest of the week. 
she swept the throng at the matinee Tuesday. 
having to respond to no less than twelve curtain 
calls after the third act mad scene. 
after the performance there was a rush for seats 
for her next performance.—N. 
April 27, 1916, 


THE LIST 


GEORGIANS ARE THRILLED BY 


BARRIENTOS 


Atlanta, Ga., April 26. 


Despite the fact that she faced the unusual task 
of singing two extraordinarily heavy and difficult 


many days, Maria Barrientos, the 


Metropolitan’s new coloratura soprano, added to 
her Atlanta triumph to-night when she thrilled a 
tremendous audience that 
‘lla Sonnambula,”’ the old Bellini favorite. 

The vast throng that filled the auditorium was 


heard her Amina in 


tribute to the singer. Before her 
in “Lucia,” the seat sale for “Son 
But 


Immediately, 


VY. American, 
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(Headline) 
Spanish soprano elec- 
trifies a great audience 
with a wonderful per- 
formance. — Public 
Ledger, 
1916. 
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Boston 


(Headline) 


Barrientos triumphs. 
—Boston Post, April 7, 
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WEINGARTNER OPERA HAS BERLIN PREMIERE 


‘Dame Kobold’’ Has a Complicated Story, Adapted From Calderon’s Comedy, and Much Graceful Music 
—Audience Receives It with Enthusiasm, Rejoicing in the Return of the Composer-Conductor After 
His Long Artistic Exile from Berlin—Weingartner’s First Concert with the Philharmonic 


ERLIN, March 23.—There was a 
Weingartner renaissance in Berlin 
during the last week. With the expira- 
tion of his exile from Berlin the famous 
conductor has once more become a promi- 
nent figure in the city’s musical life. 
No time, therefore, could have been so 
opportune as the present for the pre- 
miéere of his latest opera, “Dame Ko- 
bold,” which took place last Friday at 
the Charlottenburg Opera House, the 
press having been invited to the dress 
rehearsal on Thursday. 

The management of the Charlotten- 
burg Opera had given painstaking atten- 
tion to this first production, for which 
the fullest approbation was not wanting, 
even though, now and then, the stage 
effect was considered at the expense of 
logic. 

The libretto of “Dame Kobold,” writ- 
ten by Weingartner himself after Cal- 
deron’s graceful comedy of the same 
name, proved rather enigmatical in more 
than one instance. The writer frankly 
confesses to pondering through the 
greater part of the second act as to 
what it might all be about. The diffi- 
culties involved in the adaptation of 
Calderon’s play are readily realizable. 
The divided stage, for instance, with two 
adjacent scenes and their corresponding 
business presented simultaneously, is al- 
avs a risky venture. 

As the writer of a libretto, Weingart- 
ner seems to have been less fortunate 
than as composer. The work dramatic- 
ally is not without interest; it is grace- 
ful and presents kaleidoscopic changes; 
but it is lacking in the one great stage 
essential of lucidity. The music, on the 
other hand, is admirably adapted to the 
stage proceedings; it is sparklingly bril- 
liant, has a note of simple distinction, 
and the orchestration is delightfully 
transparent. That with such attributes 
the score, withal, lacks the fascination 








of a Mozart opera may be disappointing, 
but is to be accounted for by the pres- 
ent dearth of Mozarts. 


The Complicated Plot 


The plot of “Dame Kobold” (“Dame 
Goblin”) is laid in the seventeenth cen- 
Spain. 


tury and in romantic Two 





Felix von Weingartner, Who Has Re- 
sumed His Conducting in Berlin After 
Long Exile and Whose Comic Opera, 
“Dame Kobold,” Has Received Its 
Berlin Premiére 


brothers, Don Juan and Don Luis, watch 
argus-eyed over their widowed sister, 
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Paul Reimers Victor Records 
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of this great 


The surpassing art 
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Victor. 


But for further par- 


ticulars, dates and terms, 
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AEOLIAN HALL 
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Dona Angela, that she may conclude her 
year of widowhood in all propriety, e.g., 
never sally forth unveiled, etc. As Dona 
Angela is returning, deeply veiled, from 
a bull-fight, the inflammable Don Luis 
becomes infatuated at the sight of the 
divine form which he does not recognize 
as that of his sister. He pursues her 
and becomes obtrusive until the fleeing 
beauty is protected by the casually ar- 
riving Don Manuel. The two men 
promptly cross swords, but are inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Don Juan, who 
recognizes in Don Manuel an old friend 
and brother-in-arms. A _ reconciliation 
is effected and Don Juan offers Don 
Manuel and his resourceful servant 
Cosme (another Leporello edition) the 
hospitality of the brothers’ home. From 
here on we follow the business in both 
rooms, i.e., in the salon of Dona Angela 
and the adjoining guest chamber, with a 
separate entrance, allotted to Don 
Manuel. 

A chain of intriguing and love epi- 
sodes between the femme de chambre, 
Isabel, and the crafty servant, Cosme, 
ensues. A cupboard between the two 
rooms, with a_ secret contrivance for 
turning upon itself and thus offering 
communication from one room to the 
other, furnishes the deus ex machina for 
the plot. First the femme de chambre 
becomes the dame goblin for the thiev- 
ing Cosme; later it is Dona Angela 
who, with the aid of her friend, 
Beatriz, of whom Angela’s brother, Don 
Juan, is enamored, smuggiles one enig- 
matical billet doux after another through 
the cupboard door into Don Manuel’s 
room. Don Manuel’s interest is gradu- 
ally awakened and ultimately a note en- 
tices him to a nocturnal rendezvous with 
the mysterious goblin in a-cypress grove 
on the city’s border. He meets the un- 
known and submits to being led blind- 
folded to her home. Arrived in Dona 
Angela’s room, the bandage is taken 
from his eyes and he is festively re- 
ceived by a ring of gayly-dressed dam- 
sels, while Moorish Bajaderes perform 
an Oriental dance in his honor. 

Nor is the jealous lover lacking; on 
the contrary we have him twice. Don 
Juan, jealous of his heart’s mistress, 
Beatriz, is filled with suspicion, just as 
Don Luis is torn between conflicting emo- 
tions at the thought that Don Manuel 
might have found favor in the eyes of 
his adored one, whom he has not yet 
recognized as his sister. He knocks at 
Dona Angela’s door. The bevy of 
maidens escape through a _ side door, 
while Beatriz slips through the cupboard 
into Don Manuel’s room, where she is 
confronted by the suspicious Don Juan. 
Don Luis meanwhile has entered his sis- 
ter’s room, where he finds Don Manuel. 
Now his fraternal jealousy is awakened. 
He hears voices on the other side of the 
cupboard; Don Juan likewise. Both sim- 
ultaneously draw swords and forthwith 
cut the cupboard to splinters. The truth 
is revealed and the two loving couples 
embrace. 

The foregoing rough synopsis. will 
suffice to give the reader an idea of the 
fairly complicated plot and the none too 
amazing dénouement. Many another 
writer besides Weingartner might have 
found it a difficult task to bring these 
developments into the concrete form of 
a comic overa libretto. Besides, not every 
subject found amusing in book form will 
prove sufficiently humorous for a comic 
opera libretto. 


Scored for Small Orchestra 


Conforming to the character of his 
libretto, Weingartner has written a score 
for small orchestra, even eliminating as 
much of the wind as possible. As inti- 
mated above, the music is distinguished 
throughout and melodious—without ever 
becoming significantly so. The composer 
consistently adheres to the old, the classi- 
cal form. Technically, Weingartner is 
one of the cleanest writers we know of. 
While he evinces a commendable regard 
for the power of the human voice, he 
has not always considered as favorably 
as one might expect the possibilities for 
a singer. So it happens that while all 
the parts are unquestionably singable, 
only a few moments prove really effec- 
tive vocally. After the captivating over 
ture, the conspicuous features of the 
score are the insinuating Waltz Trio for 
female voices and the quartet at the 
finale of the first act. The second act 
contains a very effective love duo be 
tween Don Juan and Beatriz, while the 
succeeding Intermezzo should prove an 
3ut perhaps 


acceptable concert number. 


most successful is Don Manuel’s moon- 
shine cavatina in the third act. Every’ 
theme is readily discernable throughout, 
either as a song or instrumental theme, 
rising from the fundamentally symphonic 
character of the score. 

Kapellmeister Edward Moericke and 
Director Hartmann deserve considerable 
credit, the one for his temperamental 
and exact musical interpretation and the 
other for his tasteful stage setting. 

The full house received the work with 
enthusiastic manifestation, of which a 
goodly percentage may be credited to re- 
joicing over the return to Berlin of the 
much-admired and popular composer, 
who was repeatedly called before the 
curtain with the principal performers 
and Director Hartmann. 


Weingartner’s First Concert 


A fitting sequel to this Weingartner 
premiére was the subsequent first Wein- 
gartner concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Philharmonie on Mon- 
day, the 20th. When Weingartner- 
as straight as an arrow and looking as 
youthful as ever, notwithstanding his 
fifty-three years—stepped on the plat- 
form he was greeted with acclamation 
from all parts of the house. The mo- 
ment he raised his baton, conducting the 
first few measures of Mendelssohn’s 
“The Hebrides,” his hearers settled down 
to enjoy the cherished leader’s interpre- 
tation with that feeling of unruffled con- 
tentment that he has always inspired. 
With tie perfect ease and delicacy of 
conception so characteristic of the man, 
Weingartner presented a tonal painting 
abounding in all the color and atmos- 
phere which Mendelssohn intended. Un- 
ending and well deserved applause was 
the result of this reading. 

Weingartner’s own Symphony No. 3, 
in E, turned out an anti-climax. It is a 
characteristic Weingartner work from 
first to last in its careful elaboration, 
in its grace and simple thoroughness 
But nowhere was that congruity mani- 
fested that one expects in a symphony. 
The Adagio, possibly, reflects such short- 
comings in a lesser degree than the other 
movements. Decidedly trivial is the 
tempo di valza of the last movement. 
The impression of the symphony as a 
whole was that of a patch-work. 

After this number a marked diminu- 
tion of the initial enthusiasm was notice- 
able and inspiration in the succeeding 
Beethoven Eighth Symphony seemed 
lacking. The reading was scarcely up 
to the conductor’s standard. Still, Wein- 
gartner will ever remain one of the 
few great conductors of Europe, and so 
all music-loving Berliners will be over 
joyed at having him with them once 
more. O. P. JACOB. 





YVETTE GUILBERT MAKES 
FAREWELL APPEARANCE 


Her Last Recital of the Season in New 
York a Beautiful Revelation of 


Her Wonderful Art 
Regretfully New York 
for the season what has come to be one 
of the choicest fixtures in its musical 
life, namely, the manifestations of the 
art of Yvette Guilbert, whose last re 
cital took place on the afternoon of May 
5, in the Maxine Elliott Theater. It is 
the veriest commonplace to say that 
Guilbert’s is a personality charged with 
tremendous magnetism. Within its par 
ticular circle it works like some natural 
law, inevitably. What wonder, then, 
that this time of parting drew an audi- 
ence that was absorbed tensely in each 
tiniest inflection of this gifted French 
woman’s voice, each movement of her 
eloquent arms and hands and head! 
To us it seemed that Guilbert never 
transcended those memorable moments 
when she half declaimed, half sang Fiona 
MacLeod’s trenchant “La Priére des 
Femmes” or Richepin’s shuddersome “La 
Glu.” These, along with the “Enfance” 
of Francis Jammes, made up a group de 
scribed as “Chansons des Poétes Mod 
ernes.” Prior to this came two trios of 
established favorites, “Chansons. des 
Veillées” and “Chansons des Couvents.” 
Finally, this arch exponent of Gallic 
minstrelsy was heard in three “Chansons 
des Chansonniers de Paris.” She gave 
generously when called upon for extra 
numbers, choosing several of the most 
popular that her repertory affords. 
Emily Gresser, the young violinist, 
who has served as Mme. Guilbert’s aide 
during a large part of the season, was 
given merited applause for her playing 
of works by Bach, Mozart and Leclair. 
Later on she played the Andante and 
Rondo from Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony.” 
Ward-Stephens supplied impeccable ac- - 
companiments, as he invariably does, for 
Mme. Guilbert and her assistant. 


B. R 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 




















A* his latest publications, we have two 
duets from Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man,* which possess real individuality 
and ought to take the place on concert 
programs of the silly “Keys of Heaven” 
and other relics of hackneydom. Mr. 


Cadman calls them “The Warrior De- 
parts” and “Colorado Night.” Of the 
two the present reviewer prefers the first 
named, to the extent, in fact, that he 
thinks it one of the best works Mr. Cad- 
man has written this year. There is 
very definite, graphic power in this “The 
Warrior Departs’; it is set extremely 
well for soprano and baritone, with solo 
portions for each. The duet-writing is 
managed with skill and the piano part is 
typical of Mr. Cadman at his best. Two 
Blackfoot Indian melodies are used in the 
song. 

“Colorado Night” is set for soprano 
and tenor and has a lovely lyric feeling. 
The construction for the voices is again 
happy. Both poems are the work of 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart, and they are 
good ones. . 

Mr. Cadman has a new song in “He 
Who Moves in the Dew” (the poem is 
again by Mrs. Eberhart) that would 
seem to have qualities that might make 
another “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water.” For sheer lyric beauty it 
compares more than favorably with Mr. 
Cadman’s best achievement in this field. 
He has employed a Chippewa theme in 
it. The idea of the poem, too, is Indian 
and the song is alluringly attractive. It 
is issued in three keys, high, medium and 
low. Another Cadman song, just issued, 
is “In My Heart, Beloved,” a sincere, 
straightforward song, pure in line and 
finely conceived. 

* * os 
MARSCHAL-LOEPKE, whose name 
¢ is respected wherever serious con- 
temporary American music is known, 
has composed three new songs which the 


New York house of Carl Fischer ad- 
vances.j The songs are “There is a 


River Singing,” “I’m Four Years Old” 
and “Love’s Song Sings Ever.” There 
may be some surprise exhibited on the 
part of examiners of these songs, for, 
as a whole, they are somewhat more 
straightforward in style than we have 
been accustomed to expect from this 
gifted composer. A careful examina- 
tion of the poems will prove, however, 
that the composer was guided—as all 
composers should be—by her poems, and 
that they have been the determining 
factor in the mood of her music. The 
first song is natural in style and built 
over a flowing accompaniment in six- 
teenth notes; toward the close the use 
of triplets as an accompaniment is made. 
“I’m Four Years Old” is a capital set- 
ting of a poem by James Terry White, 
in which there is a lovable refrain which 
sopranos will delight in vocalizing. The 
third song, “Love’s Song Sings Ever,” is 
the best of the three. It is inscribed to 
Mme. Julia Culp, and is an interesting 
example of a composer’s study of an ex- 
ceptional voice. 








*“THE WARRIOR DEPARTS.’ Duet for So 
prano and Baritone Voices with Piano Ac- 
companiment. “COLORADO NIGHT.’ Duet fo 
Soprano and Tenor Voices with Piano Ac 
conipaniment. By Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Op. 59. Price, 65 cents each. “HE WHo 
MovES IN THE DEw,” “IN My HEArT, BE- 
LOVED.”’ Two Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Price, 60 cents each. Boston: 
The White-Smith Music Publishing Company 


*“THERE Is A RIVER SINGING,” “I’M FOUR 
YEARS OLD,” “LOVE’S SONG SINGS’ EVER.” 
Three Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By G. Marschal-Loepke, Op 
30. Price 60 cents each the first and third: 
50 cents the second. “WHEN THE BIRDS GO 
NorTH AGAIN,” “LOVE IN APRIL,” “A LOVE 
Sona.” Three Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Christiaan Kriens 
Prices, 50, 75 and 40 cents each, respectively. 
New York: Carl Fischer. 


The song, in fact, is absolutely of and 
for Mme. Culp’s voice. Only one who 
knew the famous Dutch liedersinger’s 
voice and art could write as Mme. 
Marschal-Loepke has written here, with 
an eye to just those things that Mme. 
Culp can achieve so inimitably. The 
song is a finely rounded melody, spon- 
taneous in feeling and free from affecta- 
tions. It is strongly Schumannesque in 
mood, though it has nothing in it that 
is not its composer’s own creation. 

There also appear from this house 
three songs by Christiaan Kriens. ‘Love 
in April” is a soprano song, exultant 
in character, that should compete for the 
place occupied for many years by the 
spring songs of Oscar Weil and Reinhold 
Becker. Mr. Kriens has climaxed his 
song admirably and written for the voice 
with understanding. It is dedicated to 
Mme. Buckhout. 

Admirable, too, are ‘When the Birds 
Go North Again” and “A Love Song,” 
fine examples of sincere writing. The 
Kriens songs are published both in the 
high and low keys. 

* * x 


OUIS VICTOR SAAR has written a 

violin composition of unquestioned 
worth in his Romance Melodique, Op. 78.+ 
Violin literature is rich in compositions 
of all kinds, yet there is always room for 
a piece that has as much worthy thematic 
material as this one. The Cincinnati 
composer knows the instrument and he 
can write for it so that it is shown to 
advantage. His piano part is rich in 
polyphony and the whole composition at- 
tractive. The piece is dedicated to Flor- 
ence Hardeman, the gifted violinist. 

Mr. Saar has produced two fine Mozart 
transcriptions for the violin with piano 
accompaniment. These are a Menuet in 
G and a Gigue in the same tonality. 
There is a carefully preserved balance in 
the transcribing and a nice adjustment 
of details. The Gigue is built on a 
theme given out in a jolly fugato, which 
Mr. Saar has handled with taste. For 
concert violinists these transcriptions 
will be most valuable. They are not 
very difficult. 

* > > 
HE Gilbert Music Company offers 
Gounod’s Ave Verum in C, arranged 
for chorus of mixed voices with organ 
accompaniment by J. Lewis Browne.§ 
This work, originally composed for two- 
part chorus, has been splendidly ar- 
ranged by Dr. Browne, the voice parts 
being handled with skill. There is an 
admirable Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in C by Walter Keller and a motet for 
unaccompanied mixed voices, “Great Is 

the Lord,” by Herbert J. Wrightson. 
* * * 


Kk * 


HE Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, has published T. Carl 
Whitmer’s setting of the Eighty-fourth 
Psalm “How Lovely Lord of Hosts,” a 


motet for contralto solo, chorus of mixed 
voices, violin, harp and organ.** 
Mr. Whitmer’s music is well written, 


ETROMANCE MELODIQUE. For the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Louis Victor Saar, 
Op. 78. Price 75 cents. MENUET, GIGUE. 
By Mozart. Transcribed for the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment by Louis Victor Saar. 
Price, 40 cents each. New York: Carl 
Fischer 

SAVE VERUM IN C By Charles Gounod. 
Arranged for Chorus of Mixed Voices with 


Organ Aecompaniment, by J. Lewis Browne. 
Price, 15 cents. MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc DIM- 


ITTIS IN C. For Chorus of Mixed Voices with 
Organ Accompaniment. By Walter Keller, 
OD. 7. Price, 20 cents. “GREAT IS THE 
L.orb.”” Motet for Unaccompanied Chorus of 
Mixed Voices 3\ Herbert J Wrightson. 
Price, 12 cents Chicago: The Gilbert Music 
Co. 

**°* HOw LOVELY LORD oF Hosts.” Motet for 


Contralto Solo, Chorus of Mixed Voices, Vio- 
lin. Harp and Organ. By T. Carl Whitmer. 
Price. 60 cents. Pittsburgh: The Western 
Theological Seminary. 
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at times true in its ring, at others a bit 
forced. It is surely seriously conceived 
and shows musicianship of estimable 
character. Some of the vocal writing 
in the solo part is extremely ugly, such 
as the setting of “For Thee, O Living 
God, I Cry,” at the close of the first solo 
section, just before the entrance into E 
Major. As a whole, however, the work 
has a raison d’étre and will be quite 
effective when well performed. It is 
dedicated to the Cecilia Choir at Western 
Theological Seminary, of which Charles 
N. Boyd is director. 


* * 
SCAR E. SCHMINKE, who has 
composed some admirable organ 


compositions, has a song called “Paradise 
Fancies,” which J. Fischer & Bro. has 
just published.++ It is uneven in style, 
having some very excellent moments, 
viz., the free quasi recitativo portions, 
beginning in G Flat Major on the words 
“Through Paradise garden a minstrel 
strays,” while the main melody of the 
song falls short of Mr. Schminke’s stand- 
ard by being too obvious. There is a 
climax at the end of the song that will 
win much applause. It is published both 
for high and low voice. 
* * * 
FISCHER & BRO., New York, issue 
¢ two songs by the gifted young New 
York composer, Alice M. Shaw, entitled 
“May Noon” and “One April Day.” 
This house deserves much praise for 
bringing forward this young woman’s 
music, for it is of more than average 
excellence. 

The writer of these lines has had the 
pleasure of seeing a great deal of Miss 
Shaw’s work in manuscript. Though he 
believes that these two songs are far less 
individual in conception than a great 
many of her other productions, he must 
praise them for their melodic charm and 
the sterling musicianship evidenced in 
them. “May Noon” is a setting of a 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich poem, in which 
the voice part moves in a natural melodic 
manner over an accompaniment in six- 


teenth notes, in common time. It is is- 
sued for high and for medium voice. 
The other song, “One April Day,” is 


written to a poem by W. P. Gilmour. 
The accompaniment is in 9/8 time, the 
voice part in 3/4. Miss Shaw has man- 
aged them both happily, and the result 
is spring songs that are joyous and 
bright. This latter song is issued only 
for high voice. It is marked “Dedicated 
by permission to Mme. Johanna Gadski.” 
x *e * 

HREE piano pieces by J. R. Morris, 

entitled “Autumn,” “Valse  Badi- 
nage” and “In Fond Remembrance,” are 
issued by the house of Presser, in Phil- 
adelphia.{ 

They are salon pieces, well written for 
the piano, but as original compositions 
are disappointing. It is no _ especial 
pleasure for any reviewer in discussing 
new compositions to call attention to 
well-known works from which they have 
been either consciously or subconsciously 
derived. Yet when the resemblances are 
so direct, when the eye is actually smit- 
ten with the similarity of the music on 
paper, it is difficult to avoid doing so. 
“Autumn,” by Mr. Morris, plainly comes 
from the middle section of the delight- 
ful Albumblatt in Grieg’s book of Lyric 
Pieces, Op. 12. Grieg’s melody is in G 
Major, also in the left hand, and in 4/8 
(or 2/4) time; Mr. Morris’s is in A 
Major, 4/4 time. Then the “Valse Bad- 


inage” gets its start from a Chopin 
waltz—we think it is also in A Flat 

*7“PARADISE FANCIES.”” Song for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Oscar 
i. Schminke. Price, 75 cents New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro. 

|‘‘May Noon,” “ONE APRIL Day.” Two 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Alice M. Shaw. Price, 50 


cents each New York: J. Fischer & Bro 

‘AUTUMN,’ ““VALSE BADINAGE,” “IN FOND 
REMEMBRANCE.” Compositions for the Piano 
By J. R. Morris. Prices, 40 cents each, the 
first and third, 60 cents, the second Phila 
delphia: The Theodore Presser Co 


Major—the first measure of which 
made up of a quarter triplet and fo 


eighth notes! 


As for “In Fond Reme; 


brance,” cf. “Erotik,” by Grieg. 


* * a 
EED MILLER, the popular cone 
tenor, has written a song, “Ca; 


lina,” published by Huntzinger and [) 


wo 


rth,** New York. It is a typi 


“state song,” written with enthusias 


Th 


dir 


e melody is a good one of a ve 
ect kind, while the accompanime; 


which has been looked after by T. Terti 


Noble, is entirely adequate. 


The song 


dedicated to the people of the State 
South Carolina. 


has a 
Dr 


* * * 
ABRIELE SIBELLA, the Itali: 
song composer now in New Yo) 
new offering in his “Twilig! 
eams” (“Sotto il Ciel’) issued by t! 


house of G. Schirmer.}+ 
Mr. Sibella has given us a number 


charming 
servedly admired. 
far the best thing we have seen fro) 
his pen. 


songs which have been 4d, 
This new one is | 


Emotionally he seems to gi 


himself more rein, to speak in more e|. 
quent accents, to be willing to unben 
There is a fine melodic feeling in t! 
song, a good deal of Italian lyricism 

the twentieth century kind and a ke 


understanding 
sound in the music allotted it. 


is 


of how the voice wi 
The So! 
published both for high and mediu 


voice; the high edition must be the orig 
nal, as the song bears a dedication 
Enrico Caruso, for whom it was undoul! 
edly conceived. 

There is an English version under th: 


r 


ori 


ginal Italian poem, made by Sigmu: 


Spaeth. A. W. K. 


50 


+7“TWILIGHT DREAMS’ 


Sor 
m2 


*#“CAROLINA.”’? Song by Reed Miller. Pri: 


cents. New York: Huntzinger & Dilwort 


’ 


(“SoTTo IL CIE 





ig for a Solo Voice with Piano Accomp 
nt. By Gabriele Sibella. Price, 60 ce 
New York: G. Schirmer. 
é VOICE } * 
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LINDNER PROVES HIS 
WORTH TO DRESDEN 


New Conductor Raises Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Standards 
to High Level 


DRESDEN, March 17.—The ten subscrip- 
yn concerts by Edwin Lindner’s Phil- 
iarmonic Orchestra are drawing to an 
end. The other day the program of the 
nth concert contained Wagner’s “Kai- 
er Marsch,” the interpretation of which 
surpassed even keenest expectations. In 
‘dwin Lindner, Dresden has found at 
ist the long-sought-for musician, able 
ty raise the city orchestra’s perform- 
inces to a genuine artistic standard. The 
novelty of this ninth concert was Gerhard 
Schjelderup’s symphonic poem, “Brand,” 
which was not given under Lindner’s con- 
duectorship, but under the lead of the 
composer, who did not succeed in inter- 
preting his own work well. So far as 
could be judged from a first hearing, 
with the unsatisfactory presentation by 
the author, Schjelderup’s work is built 
on highly artistic lines, possessing sin- 
cerity of expression, lofty ideals and sub- 
jective feeling. Those who have seen the 
orchestral score say it is a truy re- 
markable work. It is to be hoped that 
Lindner will interpret it some day, there- 
by displaying its worth properly. 

The soloist was Edith von Voigtlander, 
a young violinist of great ability. She 


f 


played Mendelssohn’s Concerto with abso- 
lute correctness, yet her interpretation 
“left one cold.” 

A great artistic treat was given by 
two famous artists, Heinrich Hensel, the 
famous tenor and Wagnerian exponent, 
and Dr. Alexander Dillmann, pianist. 
They gave a Wagner evening in the con- 
cert hall. Such an undertaking is gener- 
ally harshly criticised in Dresden, as it 
is contended that Wagner should not be 
presented here outside the opera. Yet in 
this instance the artists succeeded in car- 
rying their audience away completely. 
The singer is world-renowned, and Dr. 
Dillman is more than a mere pianist. 
His accompaniments brought orchestral 
efféets quite unusual. 

The Royal Symphony concert on Ash 
Wednesday was devoted entirely to 
Bruckner—the Ninth Symphony and the 
“Te Deum.” Conductor Kutzschbach 
was down for the performance as leader. 
He fell ill suddenly, however, and Hof- 
kapellmeister Fritz Reiner, on very short 
notice, undertook the lead. He thereby 
earned our gratitude, for not only was 
his work admirable, but he also exhibited 
true inspirational devotion to the spirit 
of Bruckner. Reiner’s versatility is mar- 
elous. The chorus had 350 singers. 

The other day Eugen d’Albert’s opera, 
“The Dead Eyes,” was given with the 
preceding. “Vorspiel,” which at the com- 
poser’s wish had been left out at the in- 
itial representation. It proved to be of 

value artistically, so it will probably 
shelved henceforth. The opera; de- 
spite its ideal presentation by the orches- 
tra, the soloists, the chorus and its gor- 
veous stage setting, does not exactly gain 
repeated hearings. The music is hol 

w and the improbabilities of the story 
tepped into greater prominence than at 
the first ‘hearing. The spiritual idea, 
however, is good and might have been 

tter worked out. So far the opera has 
lrawn full houses. ’ 
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Marcella Craft, Who Sang at the Easter 
Service on Mt. Rubidoux. Above Is a 
View of the Throng Which Gathered 
at the Unique Shrine, and Below, the 
Cross on Mt. Rubidoux 


MARCELLA CRAFT IN 
SERVICE ON MOUNTAIN 


Soprano Sings in Sunrise Music 
at Summit of Rubidoux 
in California 

Los ANGELES, CAL., April 24.—Mar- 
cella Craft sang to the largest audience 
of her life, yesterday morning at five 
o’clock. To most singers come their tri- 
umphs before the hour of midnight. Miss 
Craft had hers at sunrise. 

On the summit of Mount Rubidoux, at 
Riverside, has been erected a huge cross 
and at dawn of Easter morning a simple 
service of music is held which attracts 


from far and near. As Easter came at 


























girl returned to her own city for this 
one service, that the crowd awaited. She 
sang “Fear Ye Not, Oh Israel,” and her 
voice rang clear and true over the up- 
heaved granite, as silent as though there 
was not a soul in hearing. This is the 
second time Miss Craft has sung at this 
service of Easter dawn and no more fit- 
ting choice of singer could have 
made, 


midnight, the cross was illuminated by 
powerful rays, and could be seen for 60 
niles. 

All night the people came from as far 
as the sea coast, 70 miles away. Auto 
mobiles by the thousand climbed the 
mountain roads. And when the first rays 
of the sun came there were about 15,000 
persons within hearing of the Cross, 

Jacob Riis first suggested this moun- 
tain service. Bishop Conaty dedicated Then George Osborne, who has taken 
the cross to the memory of Junipero’ the role of Father Serra a 
Serra and this year the electric lighting times in McGroarty’s celebrated Mission 
was added. First in the service comes a Play, read Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s poem, 
trumpet solo, followed by the singing of ‘God of the Open Air,” in a clear, pene- 
ni hymn by the multitude. trating voice, and the service was over. 

But it was Marcella Craft, a Riverside W. F. G. 





ker, has made two successful guest ap 
pearances at the Royal Opera as Don 


José and Rhadames. 


Ignaz Friedman’s Chopin evening will 
remain unforgotten by all who heard him. 
There are few Chopin exponents such as 
I riedman. 

Another poet of the piano is Paul Gold- 
schmied, who gave a Schumann-Liszt eve 
ning. His interpretation of Schumann’s 
“Davidsbiindlertanze” was perfection it 
self. The Liszt Sonata and the “Etudes” 
also proved his exceptional abilities. 

At the People’s Singing Academy the 
incomparable singer of German folk- 
songs, Robert Kothe, conquered all by his 


delightful presentations. Several other 
soloists have been heard in this series, 
such as Liesel von Schuch, who sang 
Mozart numbers well, and Elena Ger- 
hardt. So many members of this insti 
tution (including the leader of the 
chorus) have been called upon to serve 


in the army, that the larger choral pres- 
entations have had to be postponed for 
the present. A. i. 


Kneisel Quartet Returns From Success- 
ful Pacific Coast Tour 


The Kneisel Quartet has just returned 
to New York after a highly successful 
trip to the Pacific Coast, which has been 
in progress since the latter 
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LOUIS KROLL 


and his Orchestra 


MUSIC FESTIVALS and CONCERTS 


SEASON 1916 ‘‘The Traymore Musicales’’ 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


part of 





Owing to the short time at their disposal 
they were not able to include any ap- 
pearances outside of California. 


March. Leaving directly after the close 
of the AXolian Hall series, the quartet 
stopped over in Chicago for the last 
concert there under Mr. Neumann’s direc- 
tion, before going on to California, where 
a dozen concerts were given under the lo- 
cal management of Mr. Behymer and Mr. 


of the season will be given, in Franklin, 
Pa.; Wells College, Aurora; 
School, Middlebury, Conn., and four pri- 
Greenbaum. It was more than ten years vate appearances in New York. On June 
since the Kneisels had been heard on the 1 the members will leave for their sum- 
coast and everywhere they were greeted mer homes in Maine. 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Two con- 
certs were given in San Francisco, and 
other engagements took them as far 
south as Los Angeles and San Diego. 


The Detroit News-Tribune has estab 
lished a department entitled “Our Young 
Music-Lovers.”’ 


been 


thousand 


During 
the next two weeks the closing concerts 


Westover 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER ADOPTS SIEVEKING METHOD 


Dear Mr. Sieveking: 

[ cannot refrain from telling you what a favorable impression the explanation and practical demon 
strations y gave me of your method has made on me, [| think that your method is unique in utiliza 
ion of your extel inatomical knowledge of the movements employed in piano technique It had to be 
found ! \ vere the discoverer 

Toho de ve that an admirable technique shoul, result from the practicing of your exercises, which 
I myself lai'y [I believe every young aspiring pianist would benefit inestimably by an nitiation 
into Sieveking ise of the ‘dead weight’’ in piano playing. 
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MONSTROSITIES AND CURIOSITIES 
OF THE VIOLIN LITERATURE 





Futuristic Movement Virtually Impotent in Efforts to Outrage 
the Fiddle as a Solo Instrument—-A Few of the Exceptions ¢ 
—Weird Products of Music-Making Caricaturists in the Past 








By VICTOR KUZDO 








URING the last decade or two great 
prominence has been gained by the 
apostles of a new school of the fine arts. 
Musical compositions have been written 
and performed that are perfect tone pic- 
tures of chaos. Happily composers have 
not maltreated the violin to the same 
extent as the piano and other instru- 
ments. Yet there are numerous examples 
of the past and present which prove 
that the perfect poet among musical in- 
struments, the violin, has not been en- 
tirely overlooked by the music-making 
caricaturists. 
Before the advent of Paganini, about 
a century and a half ago, there lived in 
Italy a violinist-composer by the name of 
Locatelli, who wrote a caprice entitled 
“The Labyrinth.” It is a freaky pro- 
duct, indeed, and a puzzle for the in- 
strument. About the same period two 
other violinists flourished who were noted 
for their eccentricities of manner, as well 
as in their compositions. Scheller, the 
Bohemian, was an extraordinary player, 


who did not hesitate to introduce in his 
composition the voices and “conversa- 
tions” of the various specimens in the 
menageries, and the moans and groans of 
distressed humans. A worthy confrére 
of his was Bolcher, the Frenchman, 
whose striking resemblance to the great 
Napoleon served as a profitable adver- 
tising medium. He also composed many 
solos that were well stocked with bizarre 
effects. His clownish demeanor, with and 
without the violin, was wholly unworthy 
of his talent and skill. 


“Variations” Pest 


Just about the time these men ceased 
their activities the “Air Varié” nuisance 
made its appearance. Even great men, 
such as Vitali and Bach (in their Cha- 
connes) as well as Mozart and Beethoven 
(in their violin sonatas) used this form 
of expression, and glorified it with their 


genius. Everything had to have “varia- | 
tions” in those days. Operatic airs, 
circus tunes and even church music. 


Rode’s most celebrated solo was an Air 
Varié of his own composition. Paganini, 
outside of his concertos, wrote exclusive- 
ly in the variation style, all the ‘little 
fellows,” of course, following — suit. 
Beriot has twelve Air Variés to his 
credit. Alard, Dancla, Prume and scores 
of others, whose names and compositions 
are unknown to the present generation, 
have all contributed to the perpetuation 
of this pest. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
such Air Variés as Wieniawski’s Op. 15, 
Paganini’s Twenty-fourth Caprice, or 
Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, still deserve an 
occasional hearing in concert, because 
they are masterpieces in that particular 
form, and are very attractive virtuoso 
pieces. The performance of the “Carni- 
val of Venice,” as played by Paganini 
(and his imitators), with a_ liberal 
sprinkling of barnyard echoes, would 
nowadays rightly provoke a riot among 
a concert audience. 

Other freaky violin solos that were 
great favorites half a century ago are 
Miska Hauser’s “Bird in the Tree,” an 
epidemic in harmonics, likewise the Rus- 
sian Air, “Nightingale,” as arranged by 
a Polish violinist. Leonard has published 
several “Scenes” for the violin which 
contain some of the unearthly utterances 
of the animal kingdom. These “Scenes” 
are jokes—on the violin. Paganini’s 
only pupil, Sivori, frequently played a 


‘Storm,” which he composed. It was 
undoubtedly a “brain storm” of his. 
Even the great Vieuxtemps has de- 


scended from his lofty pedestal, to the 
despair of his admirers. His “Yankee 
Doodle” variations are a vulgarism of 
the worst order. 


Reger’s Concerto 


Although far removed from the cate- 
gory of the aforementioned charlatanistic 
efforts, a striking example of mon- 
strosity of the mild kind of present-day 
literature are the violin concertos of Max 
Reger. The most tedious, boresome and 


meaningless compositions I know of. To 
listen to one is punishment; to play it, 
It takes about sixty min- 


martyrdom. 





‘within us. 


utes to wade through its polyphonic en- 
tanglements. 

Our beloved Ysaye, whose magnificent 
playing never fails to thrill us, has also 
sinned against his instrument in the 
capacity of composer. His Poems, “Old 
Mute,” “Elegiaque,” Chant D’Hiver, for 
instance, are exceedingly tiresome, 


anemic and aimless meanderings into a 
tonal wilderness. 





Victor Kiizd6, Prominent Violinist and 
Teacher 


Sevcik, whose elaborate pedagogical! 
works are familiar to all, has published 
a volume of exercises with four thousand 
bowings. Ye gods! We are strongly 
tempted to ask the painstaking professor 
why he stopped at four thousand. This 
volume is certainly a monstrous imposi- 
tion upon the patience of pupil and 
teacher. Professor Sevcik owes an apol- 
ogy to both, for this act of indiscretion. 
A dozen of those four thousand are ali 
we want and need. 


As to Ornstein’s Sonata 


There is a sonata for violin and piano 
by Ornstein. Enough said! As it is not 
a violin solo, but an ensemble number, I 
do not care to analyze it. Sufficient to 
remark that where Ornstein starts (to 
compose) music stops. 

Now let me tell you about a Balkan 
prince by the name of Stourdza. He 
was a passionate violinist and a com- 
poser. I have his Opus One in front of 
me: “Fantasy on the Prayer from 
Moses” (Opera by Rossini). The piece 
is written for violin without accompani- 
ment of any kind, and this jumble covers 
forty pages! I never tried to play it, for 
every time I look at it I am awestricken. 
The prince died in an insane asylum, so 
the story runs. I advise violinists to let 
the piece alone, lest a similar fate befall 
them. 

And now let us present the most stu- 
pendous of all violin monstrosities ex- 
tant. It is a transcription of Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Prelude, for violin alone, 
with an attempt at the reproduction of 
its polyphony. When we examine this 
infernal “dérangement,” we wonder 
whether we should condone or condemn. 


Lessons from These Freaks 


The futuristic movement remained 
practically impotent in its efforts to out- 
rage the violin as a solo instrument. 
The comparatively few cases quoted in 
this article are freaks and curiosities, 
with which it is well to become ac- 
quainted. They teach us how to avoid 
in our compositions the pitfalls of in- 
discriminate modernism. 

The violin is the ideal interpreter of 
all that is beautiful in music. In the 
hands of a master it never fails to 
awaken the consciousness of the divine 
Therefore let us condemn 
the presentation of works which defile its 
purity and loveliness. It was a very old 
and illiterate hermit who first taught me 
to realize to what extent the violin can 
and should be loved. 

Some years ago, while spending my 
summer vacation in the country, I dis- 
covered in my ramblings an old sailor 
who had spent sixty-five years of his life 


in navigating the seven seas. Growing 
weak and weary, he retired into the coun- 
try to spend his remaining years in 
peaceful calm. The day I first saw him 
he sat in front of his hut, an antique 
pipe in his mouth, a handsome dog at his 
feet, and a promising-looking violin in 
his hands. He regarded these objects as 
great treasures. 

After having engaged him in a long 
conversation abruptly asked if he 
would be willing to part with any one 
of his treasures for a consideration. 

With a sickly smile and a deep sigh 
he slowly replied: “I couldn’t.” 

“Why?” I inquired. 

“T tell you, my friend,” said the old 
salt, “this here dog is my sole com- 
panion; the pipe my only solace, and that 
there fiddle—well, it’s my life.” 





BEGIN COMMUNITY VESPERS 





Bloomington, IIl., Club Inaugurates New 
Phase of Community Music 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., May 6.— The 
experiment of arranging monthly com- 
munity vesper services by the choirs of 
the Bloomington churches has been a 
unique phase of the city’s musical life 
this season. 

The community vespers were under 


the direction of the Amateur Musical 
Club, and six programs were given, the 
last taking place on Sunday, April 23, at 
the Unitarian Church, with Lela Mayer, 
Grace Hastings, Wayne Calhoun and 
Arthur Loar as soloists, and J. G. Mel- 
luish, organist. 

The plan of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs by the choirs of the city has en- 
listed the services of singers of the First 
and Second Presbyterians, the First and 
Second Grace Methodist, Christian and 
Unitarian Churches. It is hoped that 
next season the other choirs of the city 
will carry on the season’s series of com- 
munity vespers. Mrs. James Reeder was 
chairman of the committee from the 


‘Amateur Musical Club that arranged the 


series of sacred concerts, working with 
May Christian, president of the organ- 
ization. 


Dagmar Rubner Plays at Ritz-Carlton 
for Lafayette Fund 


_Dagmar de Corval Rubner, the gifted 
pianist, appeared in the program for the 
La Fayette Fund at the Ritz-Carlton, 
New York, on May 4. Miss Rubner, who 
is the daughter of Prof. Cornelius Rub- 
ner, head of the Columbia | University 
music department, performed the Pre- 
lude “La Fanfare” of Rachmaninoff and 
the “Jeux d’eau” of Ravel. 





DR. CARL IN FINAL 
BUFFALO RECITAL 


Organist Concludes Elmwood Hall 
Series and Pays His Tribute 
to Shakespeare 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May 4.—The last free 
organ recital of the season, given in 
Elmwood Music Hall, the afternoon of 
April 30, presented the eminent New 
York organist, Dr. William C. Carl, 
whose name proved a magnet which 
drew the largest audience of the season. 
As is usual when he plays (and this was 
his twenty-second visit to Buffalo), he 


presented an unusually fine program, the 
first part of which was devoted to com- 
positions by Edward Elgar, Ignace 
Pleyel, Gordon Balch Nevin and Frank 
Edwin Ward. The second part was made 
up of music commemorative of the 300th 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s death, and 
included some compositions of that period 
7 Orlando Gibbons, William Byrd and 

enry Purcell, as well as a modern com- 
position, entitled “An Elizabethan Idyll,”’ 
by T. Tertius Noble, dedicated to Dr. 
Carl. 

Dr. Carl’s mastery of the organ’s re- 
sources was displayed in highly artistic 
fashion; he has an unerring sense of 
balance and of combining the organ’s 
voices. His playing is clean-cut, his 
rhythms are incisive and his readings 
object lessons. He prefaced his playing 
of the older compositions by explaining 
the narrow limits in which organists of 
the sixteenth century were confined, as 
the organs of those days were of most 
primitive construction. 

The audience listened with rapt at- 
tention to this old music, beautiful in its 
simplicity, and Dr. Carl was recalled 
many times to bow his acknowledge 
ments. The last numbers of the program, 
Mendelssohn’s “Nocturne” and_ the 
“Wedding March” from the “Midsummer 





Night’s Dream,” were _ delightfully 
played. ; 
The assisting soloist was Lewis 


Emery, baritone, who sang very well 
indeed his allotted numbers. He was 
admirably accompanied by bak” a-ha 





in Festival in Meriden, 


Conn. 
Clarence Bird, pianist, has been en 


gaged as soloist at the Music Festival in 
Meriden, Conn., on May 16. 


Clarence Bird 
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Actual Voice Demonsirations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous 
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Finck, in 


cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’. 
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HANDEL AND HAYDN 
HAS NEW SOLOISTS 


Marie Kaiser, Mrs. Woodcock and 
Mr. Kingston in Débuts with 
Mollenhauer Chorus 





Boston, MaAss., April 25.—The Handel 
ind Haydn Society of this city gave its 
‘inal concert of this season in Symphony 
Hall on Easter Sunday night, present- 
ing for the nineteenth time Handel’s ora- 
torio, “Judas Maccabaeus.” Under the 
scholarly directing of Mr. Mollenhauer 
the chorus gave a spirited and well or- 


dered delivery of its part of the work. 
To obtain the finer and subtle effects 
from such a tremendous chorus as does 
Mr. Mollenhauer is a task accomplished 
only from the untiring and painstaking 
attention to detail that he gives. No 
small detail is unworthy of his con- 
sideration. Add to this his rare musi- 
cianship and artistry. 

The assisting soloists were Marie 
Kaiser, soprano; Edith Drescott Wood- 
cock, contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, 
and Frederic Martin, basso. Edith 
Whitcomb, a soprano from the chorus, 
assisted in the trio. Of the soloists 
three were new to Handel and Haydn 
audiences, Miss Kaiser, Mrs. Woodcock 
and Mr. Kingston, each of whom was a 
creditable addition to the Handel and 
Haydn list. Miss Kaiser has a clear so- 
prano voice that she handles with dis- 
‘rimination and ease. Her solos were at 
all times satisfying. Mrs. Woodcock, a 
local contralto, and student of Bertha 
Wesselhoeft Swift of this city, possesses 
a rich contralto voice, handled with skill. 
She colored her tones artistically and 
enunciated exceptionally well. 

Mr. Kingston, well known for his many 
speratic successes, proved to be a worthy 
addition to our coterie of oratorio tenors. 
His performance was indeed a praise- 
worthy one. He gave the part of Judas 
with intelligence, authority and superb 
vocalism. His masterful delivery of the 
iria, “Sound an Alarm,” was decidedly 
a feature of the entire performance. Mr. 
Martin’s oratorio successes have been 
many in this city, and upon this occa- 
sion he added one more to his already 
ong list, showing that he is always the 
reliable artist. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra accom- 
panied. W. Hz. L. 





KREISLER IN WATERBURY 


Violinist Captivates His Listeners— 
Paul Prentzel’s Concert Attractions 


WATERBURY, CONN., April 29.—Fritz 
Kreisler’s recital in Buckingham Hall 
ast evening attracted a large audience 
and the great violinist again captivated 
his listeners by his wonderful playing. 
The program contained the Bach E 
Major Suite, Wieniawski’s Concerto No. 
2 in D Minor and a group of Mr. Kreis- 
er’s own arrangements and compositions. 
Carl Lamson accompanied in an efficient 
nanner. 

Paul Prentzel, under whose manage- 
ment Mr. Kreisler appeared in Water- 
jury, announces a summer school for 
iolin instruction during July and Au- 
rust. The school will be situated in the 
Litchfield Hills in this State. The at- 
ractions which Mr. Prentzel will offer 
n Waterbury next season have just been 
nade known: Alma Gluck, Maria Bar- 
ientos, Efrem Zimbalist, Sophie Bras- 
au, Martinelli, Grainger, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, with Anton Witek, 
oloist, and the New York Philharmonic 
vith Elena Gerhardt. |e 
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DONALDA AND BAUER 


AID CANADIAN FUND 


Countess Mozzatto Also Heard in 
Concert for Ambulance 
Work 


A brilliant function took place in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore on May 
3. In aid of the motor ambulance fund 
of the Canadian Club of New York, 
raised on behalf of the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, a vast audience gathered 
for the concert, which preceded a ball, 
and applauded warmly the efforts of 
Harold Bauer, pianist; Pauline Donalda, 
prima donna soprano, and Countess Gina 
Mozzatto, soprano. Providing valuable 
support for the soloists and contributing 
several very enjoyable numbers was the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, guided by 
Modest Altschuler. 

This was an audience possessed of 
considerable musical intelligence. It 
recognized instantly the superb quality 
of Mr. Bauer’s and Mme. Donalda’s art. 
[he former was rewarded with a veri- 
table hurricane of commendation after 
his indescribably masterful reading of 


the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasie,” with 
orchestra. Rather reluctantly (for it 
was warm work indeed, on this May 


night) the distinguished player finally 
granted an extra. 
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teristics. 


world over. 





Wakefield Cadman, 
composer, whose piano sonata and trio are recog- 
nized as works possessing distinct American charac- 


His songs are sung and admired the 


the noted American 








Mme. Donalda’s reception was hardly 
less flattering, and certainly she deserved 
every volley of applause that the audi 
ence heaped upon her. Mme. Donalda 
was first heard in the “Nobil Signor” 
aria from “Les Huguenots,” which she 
supplemented with “Un bel Di.” Her 
later group consisted of songs by A. 
Walter Kramer, Gustave Ferrari and H. 
T. Burleigh. The most noteworthy as- 
pect of her performance was the su- 
perlative sense of style disclosed by 
the soprano. The coloratura excellence 
of her voice found a suitable vehicle in 
the first aria. That Mme. Donalda’s 
voice has fine volume and a lovely qual- 
ity was quite evident after the song 
group. Finally, the “Butterfly” aria 
(sung as an encore) was doubly inter 
esting in that it brought another con 
ception of this famous song, a concep- 
tion that should suffer little in juxta- 
position with any. 

Countess Mozzatto chose Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio” and four songs by Enrico Caruso. 
The audience vouchsafed cordial ap- 
proval, recalling the soprano. several! 
times. L. Camilieri was her accompan 
ist; officiating at the piano for Mme. 
Donalda was Alberto Bimboni. Both 
gave genuine satisfaction. B. R. 





Manuscript Society Hears New Songs 
of American Composers 

The members of the Manuscript So 

ciety heard a number of new songs by 

four American composers at the fourth 

private meeting, held on Friday evening, 


May 5, in the MacDowell Gallery, 108 
West Fifty-fifth Street, New York. 
Three songs for soprano, by John P. 
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wl 
Scott, of New York, were sung by Louise 
Day, with the composer at the piano. 
James P. Dunn, the Jersey City com- 
poser, was represented by two songs for 
baritone, five songs for soprano, and a 
Theme and Variations for violin and 
piano, given by Charles F. Gallagher, 
Irene V. McCabe and John Ingram, with 
the composer as accompanist. Helen 
Waldo, contralto, was heard in five songs 
from child life, composed by Walter 
Guernsey Reynolds, of San Francisco, the 
accompaniments played by F. W. Ries- 
berg, and Caryl Bensel, soprano, ap- 
peared in a group of five songs by 
Dorothy S. Drake, of New York, who was 
at the piano for her compositions. Three 
of Scott’s little Irish Sketches for piano 
were given by Harry Oliver Hirt. 





Song by Victor Herbert Commemorates 
Dutch Settlement of New York 


In commemoration of the landing of 
the first Dutch settlers on Manhattan 
Island, May 4, 1626, the orange, white 
and blue flag of the City of New York 
was raised for the first time at Battery 
Park on May 4. Five hundred school 
children took part in the exercises and 
a song written for the occasion by John 
R. Pine, with music composed by Victor 
Herbert, entitled “The Orange, White 
and Blue,” was sung by the children’s 
chorus in closing the program. 
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SCALA SEASON IN 
MMILAN AT AN END 


Total of Seventy-Seven Perfor- 
mances Given—New Operas 
by Puccini 

MILAN, ITALY, April 11.—The season 
at the Scala closed last week with a 
triple bill, which included “Les Béati- 
tudes” of César Franck, followed by an 
exceptionally brilliant performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” conducted by 
Mascagni—who, together with the art- 
ists, received a great ovation—and end- 
ing with the third act of the ballet, “Ex- 
celsior,” which has been one of the par- 
ticularly popular offerings this year at 
the Scala. The season, according to 
tradition, began the night after Christ- 
mas, and ended on April 2. During this 
time there were altogether seventy-seven 
representations, as follows: 

“Prince Igor,” six; “Aida,” nine; “La 
Boheme,” nine; “Battaglia di Legnano,” 
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HARRIET SCHOLDER, Pianist — 


will give programs arranged for piano 
and ’cello, and appear singly in recital 


five; “Manon,” eight; “Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” fourteen; “Andrea Chenier,” 
six; “Isabeau,” five; “Francesca di 
Rimini,” eight; “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
two; “Les Béatitudes,” two; “Excelsior,” 
twenty-four. All the works announced 
during the season were duly executed, 
with the single exception of Flotow’s 
“Marta,” which, owing to protest on the 
part of the public, which was opposed 
to hearing any opera by a German com- 
poser, was changed to “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 

According to an announcement which 
comes from Lucca, the residence town 
of Giacomo Puccini, the maestro has 
just finished his three-act opera, “La 
Rondine,” a work on which he has been 
engaged for some time, and which is 
confidently expected will add to his popu- 
larity both at home and abroad. ‘La 
Rondine” has partly the character of 
comic opera and partly operetta. Of 
dialogue, however, there are only a few 
lines altogether, so strictly speaking it is 
more the former than the latter. The 
subject is sentimental and the composer 
has written, so we are told, some fluent, 
melodious and _ altogether charming 
music. In the second act there is a 
quartet which, according to those who 
have had the privilege of hearing it from 
the piano score, will rival the famous one 
in “La Bohéme.” 

The principal réles are those of the 
tenor and two sopranos; the other parts 
are of minor importance, and do not re- 
quire distinguished artists for their in- 
terpretation. Nothing definite is known 
yet regarding the premiére of “La Ron- 
dine,” but it is expected that it will be 
heard first at one of the leading Italian 
theaters early next season. “La Ron- 
dine,” it should be noted in this connec- 
tion, was written for a_ well*known 
Viennese publisher, under a _ contract 
which, owing to the war, has now become 
ineffective, and it is doubtful if the work 
will be heard in Vienna for a long time 
to come, if at all. 

Another opera by Puccini, recently fin- 
ished, entitled “Il Tabarro” (‘‘La Houppe- 
lande”), was also contracted for by a 
Viennese firm, but for the same reason 
will hardly have its initial performance 
in Austria. This work, which is said 
to be of highly dramatic character, has 
been compressed into one act, lasting 
about one hour and a half. 

The report which was current in Ital- 
ian musical circles some time ago that 
Puccini and d’Annunzio were about to 
collaborate on a music drama of a patri- 
otic character, inspired by the war, has 
been denied by both poet and composer. 
The report, in fact, originated from the 
suggestion of somebody at a dinner party 
at which Puccini and d’Annunzio were 
present. It is stated, however, that Puc- 
cini at the present moment is actually 
at work on an elaborate opera, regarding 
which no details are available, except 
that it is based on historical incidents of 
the Quattrocento. 

When asked the other day what effect 
the war was likely to have on lyric art, 
Puccini said that he did not believe there 
would be any change from the lyric to 
the heroic. “The public,” he _ thinks, 
“after the war, will desire to amuse it- 
self, to forget.” He said that M. Mes- 
sager, with whom he spoke recently, was 
of a similar opinion. The latter told 
him that he was now writing an opera in 
order to make people laugh. 

J. V. N. LAVRETSKY. 





A concert was given by the quartet of 
the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N. Y., at the College Audi- 
torium Wednesday evening, April 26. 
The members of the quartet are Kolin D. 
Hager of Albany, Lorne Robertson of 
Madrid, Charles Carr of Rensselaer and 
George W. Anderson of Albany. 
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COLUMBIA STUDENTS 
GIVE THEIR MUSIC 


Pupils of Prof. Rubner’s Depart- 
ment in Concert of Original 
Works 


A concert of original compositions by 
students in the department of music of 
Columbia University was given in the 


auditorium of the Horace Mann School 

on Wednesday afternoon, May 3. Prof. 

Cornelius Rubner and other members of 

the faculty were on hand to listen to the 

efforts of the young composers, many of 

whom played or sang their own works. 
The program follows: 


Trio in C Minor for Violin, ’Cello and 
Piano (first movement), A. W. Binder: Two 
Songs, “Gather Ye Rosebuds,” Mary L. Quin, 
Norse Lullaby, J. W. Pierce; Sonata in C 
Minor for Piano, Klara Hartman Robins: 
Trio in D Minor for Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
(first movement), Clifton B. Bull, Jr., Noc- 
turne for Violin, Wheeler Beckett ; Two Songs 
for Soprano, Eleanor Kuh; Theme and Varia- 
tions on a Song by Goetz for Piano, Louis F. 
West; Trio in A Minor for Violin, ’Cello and 
Piano (first movement), Louis F. West: Two 
Piano Pieces, ‘Winters Twilight” and Bar- 
carolle, A. W. Binder; Two Songs for So- 
prano, A. W. Binder; Sextet in A Minor for 
String Quartet and Two Horns, M. Silver. 





A. W. Binder’s two songs for soprano 
were very effective and particularly well 
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sung by a young woman whose name the 
present writer could not catch. Mr. 
Binder played his own piano pieces in 
good style, and showed marked original- 
ity and skill in composition. Clifton B. 
Bull, Jr.’s, Trio in D Minor was given 
by Henry H. Fuchs, violinist; Marco 
Peyrot, ’cellist, and Mary L. Quin, pian- 
ist. Louis F. West played his Theme 
and Variations on a song by Goetz in 
fine style, mastering the difficulties of 
a very intricate and involved piece of 
work. M. Silver’s Sextet in A Minor for 
String Quartet and two Horns was re- 
plete with modern harmonies and devoid 
of melodic scheme. The players in this 
work were not particularly well pre- 
pared, the performance suffering fre 
quently from irregularities in rhythm. 
The efforts of many of the students were 
worthy of encouragement. H. B. 





Local Artists Win Success in Albany 
Musicale 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 2.—The Albany 
Commercial Travelers’ Club entertained 
in Moran Hall Friday evening with a 
well presented musicale. Ben Franklin, 
tenor, sang “For You Alone” and “O, 
That We Were Maying,” and Mrs. James 
T. Taaffe sang “Spirit Flower” and other 
offerings. Francis Murphy, violinist, 
played the “Hungarian Rhapsodie” and 


his instructor, Prof. Charles Ericke, 
gave several numbers. Mrs. E. D. Ken- 
neston was accompanist. ws A BB. 
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‘“‘Miss Gunn is an artist of breadth and true musical taste. 
violin sing with genuine feeling for melody, with broadly drawn flowing phrases and 
Her tone is pure, musical and firm.” 
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“Strength and purity of tone and technical efficiency.’’ 


‘““A young artist of rare musical gifts is she, and added to that she has a charming 
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Above: 


nual Music Festival in Emporia. 
Left: 


Music. 
School 


Flashlight of Banquet Given to John C. 
Freund and Maud Powell After the Third An- 
In Circle, on 
Thomas W. Butcher, President of the 
Kansas State Normal School. In Circle, on Right, Frank A. Beach, Director of the School of 
On the Right: View of the Campus and Principal Buildings, Kansas State Normal A 











Notable Program Including Community Song-Fest, Contests and Diversified 
Concerts Entertains Throng at Emporia 
‘“‘Musical America’? Explains His Propaganda and is Enthusiastically 
Applauded for His Plea for the American Musician—Maud Powell 
Wins a Triumph as Festival Soloist 


John C. Freund, Editor of 
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| alge KAN., May 4.—“The larg- 
est Normal College in America” is 
of the Kansas State Normal 
Emporia, and under the com- 
of Pres. Thomas 
largest Normal 
othe 


the boast 
School at 
petent administration 
W. Butcher, 
School is 


America’s 
doing things which no 
school of its kind has dared to attempt. 

Certainly this is not more 
any department of this growing institu- 
tion in the Middle West than of the 
Normal School of Music, and 
music must be heard whether or not 
people care to listen, Kansas is pricking 
up her ears and casting her eyes in the 
direction of the Normal School at Em 
poria, which, according to Dr. A. E. 
Winship of Boston, is doing more for 
the advancement of American music than 


because 


many of the Eastern colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. 
Emporia’s Third Annual Music Fes 


tival, which was held April 17 to 23, 


true of 


under the direction of Frank A. Beach, 
director of the School of Mus‘c, was 
without question the biggest event which 
the school has yet attempted. It was 
not a festival of the formal stereotyped 
kind, where Emporia sat back and 
listened in uncomfortable silence, but it 
was a music-lovers’ week which Emporia 
made a part of herself, because she pai 
ticipated in it. 

“Music for everyman” was the key 
note of the week’s festivities and it wa 
a week in which every man who had a 
chord of harmony about him came 
his own. Practically every one of the 
1050 seats in Albert Taylor Hall wa 
sold for a season ticket and many were 
refused admission. Next year the school 
will occupy its new $175,000 administra 
tion building and will have a seating 
capacity of 3000 in the new auditorium 


nto 


Community Song-Fest 


The Festival opened with a Community 
Song-Fest, which served to put the town 
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in tune for the succeeding numbers of 


the week and to engender the harmoniou: 


feeling which this socializing effort al 
ways produces. This year, contrary to 
custom, the fest was held indoors, but 
the inclement weather did not dampen 
the enthusiasm with which the audience 


joined in singing “Suwanee River,” 
“Annie Laurie” and “Dixie.” 

The Normal School at Emporia i 
and foremost a and 
every event about the institut:on work 
toward the training of teache1 Hence, 
in the four home-talent productions, 
which formed no less important a part 
of the program than the Maud Powell 
recital, the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra concerts and artists’ recitals, em 
phasis was laid on making the produce 
which could be reproduced in 
the average Kansas community. 

The comic opera, “The Mikado,” which 
was staged by the class in opera, under 
the direction of Mr. Beach, was a marvel 
of light and co'or and flowers and musi 
Those who enjoyed this entertainment 
were astonished to learn that all the 
stage properties and practically all the 


first 


teachers’ colleve 


Lion one 


costumes -were of home manufacture. 
Kivery student who took part in this suc 
cessful entertainment has made his own 


copy of the opera and 


similar production in 


stage manager’s 


can supervise a 
his own community when he goes out t 
teach. 

The program of folk songs which wa 


yiven on the afternoon of April 20, un 


der the management of Bertha R. Beach, 


wt es te! gyal eget pO 
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was one which made a direct appeal to 
the music which is innate in every man. 
This program followed the cantata, “The 
[lighwayman,” which was presented by 
the Emporia Women’s Chorus, under the 
direction of Mrs. S. F. Cravens of the 
School of Music. The simplk 
folk songs made a pleasing contrast to 
“The Highwayman,” which, though dis 
tinctly modern and inclined to be a bit 


(Cravens 


musual, wa cordially received. The 
folk song which were dramatized and 
given in costume with the accompanying 
folk dance were encored again and 
again. The program included melodies 


from the French, Scotch, Spanish, Tyro 
lese, Hungarian, Dutch, Russian, Syrian, 
Servian, Irish and Old English and was 
ne of the most popular numbers of 
Music-Lovers’ Week. A similar program 
bids fair to become a regular feature of 
the Annual Spring Festival. 


John C. Address 


An unexpected which was 
not listed on the program, was a lecture 


Freund’s 


pleasure, 


by Mr. John C. Freund, editor of Mt 
SICAL AMERICA. Mr. Freund gave an in 
spiring address on “The Musical Inde- 


in which 
national 


of the United States,” 
strong appeal for a 


pendence 


he made a 


change of heart toward America’s com 
posers and singers Mr. Freund has a 
real message, and he speaks with an 


earnestness which should awaken Ame! 


ica to her opportunities. 


{Continued on page 26 
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[Continued from page 25] 


In the course of his address to the 
auditorium’ crowded with young people, 
after which he presented the prizes which 
had been won, Mr. Freund stated that 
in all his years of travelling all over 
the United States he had never seen a 
finer, brighter, healthier-looking lot of 
oung people than were before him in 

e various deputations of high school 
glee clubs and orchestras, that had come 
fom all parts of the State for this com- 
petition. 

He particularly referred to the splen- 
did work that had been done by Mr. 
Frank A. Beach, who had gone far be- 
yond any of his predecessors in arous- 
ing an interest in music, and had suc- 
ceeded in three years in making the Mu- 
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sical Week in Emporia a matter of not 
only State-wide but nation-wide interest. 

Mr. Freund was introduced to the au- 
dience by Professor Butcher, president 
of the State Normal, who referred to 
him as a man who had devoted his life 
to the uplift of music in the United 
States, and who had exerted a large in- 
fluence in maintaining a high standard 
in all lines of musical endeavor. 


What Maud Powell Said 


Before leaving for New York Maud 
Powell, the distinguished violinist, who 
had won a triumph at her recital here 
and who had stayed over a day in order 
to hear Mr. Freund’s address, said: 

“TI was deeply interested! From Pres- 
ident Butcher and others I learned how 
highly they thought of Mr. Freund’s lec- 
ture, of his personality, his force and 
sincerity. 

“It seems that no lecturer has had the 
attention and enthusiastic applause that 
he had last night. 

“The Victrola agent said that ‘it is 
seldom we get such an intelligent lot of 
people together.’ 

“Tt was a very great satisfaction to 
hear Mr. Freund. 

“TI honestly believe he is doing more 
than anyone else could possibly do, and 
at the psychological moment, too, to cre- 
ate a national musical consciousness. 
His facts are, some of them appalling, 
all of them convincing. 

“T hope he may be spared to go on with 
the splendid work.” 


“The Messiah” a Community Effort 


Handel’s “Messiah,” which was given 
on Easter Sunday by a chorus of 200 
voices, under the direction of Harry 
Murrison, was a fitting close of a week 
which included ten programs. The 
“Messiah” was a community effort and 
proved to be an unqualified success. The 
soloists, Miss Evaline Hartley, contralto, 
of the Normal School of Music; Mrs. W. 
W. Parker, soprano; Mr. E. J. Lewis, 
tenor, and Dr. B. E. Garrison, bass, were 
all well known to Emporia and the Nor- 
mal students and the appearance of their 
names on the program was a guarantee 
of excellence to fill every seat in the 
house. The chorus, which had been 
training at weekly rehearsals during the 
greater part of the winter, sang with 
precision and power. The Emporia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
George Keenan, played the accompani- 
ments and the “Pastoral” Symphony. 
This Easter service was probably the 
most generally appreciated number of 
the week. 


High School Contest 


The State High School Contest, which 
was largely attended by out-of-town visi- 
tors, was a source of inspiration. This 
year more than 250 students from over 
twenty Kansas high schools were entered 
in the contest, which went on with all 
the zest of an athletic event. The young 
people competed for honors in violin, 
piano, orchestra and band music, and in 
sight reading, glee clubs, choruses, quar- 
tets and vocal solos. Contestants were 
rated as to classes of high schools and 
were judged on a basis of one hundred 
points with a stated per cent for pitch, 
rhythm, attack, etc. The score cards 
were returned to the contestants, so that 
they may be able to work for a strength- 
ening of the points in which the judges 
found them weak. Winners received $10 
trophies and four hundred dollars was 
divided pro rata among the contesting 
schools, according to their expense in 
reaching Emporia. 

Mr. Freund, who was an interested ob- 
server, announced the decision of the 
judges and spoke a brief word of com- 
mendation to the contestants. No other 
event of the Festival promises more for 
the future of Kansas music than the 
enthusiasm and genuine ability which 
these high school boys and girls are man- 
ifesting. Mr. Freund declared Kansas 
could be proud of its young people, proud 
of their interest, proud of their enthusi- 
asm—they were the living hope of Amer- 





ica. His remarks were received with 
enthusiastic applause. 


Maud Powell’s Triumph 


Maud Powell made a special trip to 
Kansas to fill her engagement for Em- 
poria’s Festival and her recital drew the 
largest number of out-of-town visitors 
who have yet attended an artist’s recital 
at Emporia. Her audience was a. 
thetic and appreciative and responded 
with pe which was spontaneous 
and prolonged. Mme. Powell was gen- 
erous with her encores and finally gave 
up the custom of retiring to the wings 
of the stage after each number and sim- 
ply stayed with her audience while she 
played a group of “request” numbers. 

For the third time the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra appeared on an 
Emporia stage and it was greeted as an 
old friend. Their matinée concert was 
featured by the Beethoven “Eroica” Sym- 
phony and the evening program included 
the Fourth Symphony of Tschaikowsky. 
The annual concert by Emil Oberhoffer 
and his organization seems to have be- 
come a fixed number for Emporia’s 
Spring Festival. 

Albert Lindquest, tenor, who took Em- 
poria by storm when he appeared as a 
soloist with the Symphony Orchestra last 
year, appeared in joint recital with Jean 
Vincent Cooper, contralto, for one of the 
early numbers of the week. Mr. Lind- 
quest’s reception this year was not less 
enthusiastic than last year and Miss 
Cooper’s rich voice has been the subject 
of much favorable comment. 

The festival, however, is but a small 
part of the work which Mr. Beach is 
trying to do for his community and 
“Community Service” is his slogan, and 
his community extends beyond the limits 
of Emporia and vicinity and reaches the 
limits of the State. 

A few years ago, when Mr. Beach 
started the movement toward community 
singing as a socializing factor in Kansas 
towns and rural districts, he adopted 
the phrase “I Hear Kansas Singing” as 
a small prophecy of what he hoped to 
accomplish. The work started in a most 
unpretentious manner with small pros- 
pect of success, but the movement has 
taken root in Kansas and Mr. Beach’s 
office is besieged with requests for in- 
formation and assistance. The value of 
this kind of music has now been so far 
recognized that at the State Teachers’ 
Association last fall an hour was given 
to community singing by the 5000 Kansas 
educators in session at Topeka. Since 
then practically every town in Kansas 
has started a musical mixer of some 
kind. 

Music by Parcels Post 


Not less important than the general 
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song fest in its influence on Kansas mu- 
sic is the parcel post music which is sent 
out from the Normal School to the rural 
districts and to women’s clubs over the 
State. A Victrola and a dozen records 
are sent out free upon request to any 
school in Kansas. Last year more than 
1000 Kansas boys and girls marched to 
music by Pryor’s band, sang with “Looby 
Loo” or listened appreciatively to a 
“William Tell” Overture. Under the 
present criticism of the American mu- 
sical taste it is encouraging to note that 
the favorite numbers are such numbers as 
the “Humoresque” and the “Barcarolle.” 

In connection with this movement, 
Mr. Beach is now directing his efforts 
toward better “movie” music by inducing 
“movie” managers to throw upon their 
screens the words and music for the old- 
time melodies and allow some one to lead 
in singing. This idea is being carried 
out in the weekly “movie” and music 
“mixer” which is held weekly for the 
students of the Normal School and next 
year hundreds of the students will go 
out to try the same things in their own 
communities. 

Still another form of community serv- 
ice is the telephone concert for the shut- 
ins of the city. The equipment for these 
concerts consists of a huge horn sus- 
pended from the ceiling of music hall, 
which has an especially sensitive trans- 
mitter. This horn is connected with the 
central office and strengthened by in- 
creased voltage. By this means forty 
or fifty invalids and elderly folk of the 
city who have not heard a concert in 
years have listened to Cecil Fanning, 
Anna Case and Maud Powell this year: 

The social feature was not neglected 
during the week and the fifteen members 
of the faculty were at home to two hun- 
dred visiting friends on Thursday after- 
noon at Music Hall. On Friday evening 
a banquet was given in honor of John 
C. Freund and Mme. Powell. Other 
guests of honor were Mr. William Allen 
White and Pres. Thomas W. Butcher. 


“Heart and Soul in His Cause” 


In the course of a comprehensive re- 
view of Mr. Freund’s address in Em- 
poria, the Gazette said: “Mr. Freund 
is not a professional lecturer in the popu- 
larly accepted sense of the term. He 
travels at his own expense and gives his 
lectures without charge. He is heart 
and soul in his cause and refuses to sell 
his services to the country.” 

JENNIE M. WILES. 





Zoe Cheshire, who is playing in “The 
Melody of Youth” at the Criterion The- 
ater, will give a harp recital in Millbrook, 
N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, May 28. 
Miss Cheshire is a member of the faculty 
of the New York Institute of Music. 
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ELEANOR PAINTER 
WEDS GRAVEURE 


Soprano Becomes Wife of Baritone 
Whose Identity Has Been 
Subject of Controversy 


Eleanor Painter, prima donna of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s light opera, “The Princess 
Pat,” and Louis Graveure, the baritone, 
were married on Tuesday afternoon, May 
2, at Miss Painter’s home, 34 Linden 


Street, Brooklyn. The Rev. Dr. Edward 
A. Sanderson, formerly pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, performed the 
ceremony. 

Mr. Graveure is the baritone whose 
suecess in recitals has been so sensa- 
tional this season. He declares that 
he is a Belgian, but it is thought by 
many that he is in reality Wilfrid Douth- 
itt, an Englishman, who was co-star with 
Miss Painter two seasons ago in “The 
Lilac Domino.” Douthitt announced at 
the end of that engagement that he was 
about to go to England to fight for his 
country, and thereafter he was no longer 
heard of. 

When Mr. Douthitt disappeared he was 
smooth shaven. When Mr. Graveure 
emerged from the Canadian woods, a 
short time thereafter, he was adorned 
with a full set of whiskers, and there 
were many who declared that, setting 
aside the acquisition of a beard, his 


description answered Douthitt’s per- 
fectly. Others saw such remarkable im- 
provement in the man’s voice and man- 
ner of singing, though the quality of voice 
remained the same, that they doubted 
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In addition to her success in singing 
in light opera in this country, Miss Paint- 
er has had considerable experience in 
singing in grand opera in Germany, in- 
cluding such operas as “La Bohéme” and 


Louis Graveure, the Noted Baritone, and Eleanor Painter, Prima Donna of Oper- 
atic Fame, Who Were Married in Brooklyn on May 2 


whether the two names could really be- 
long to one and the same man. 

When he obtained his license to wed 
Miss Painter, the bridegroom gave his 
name as Louis Graveure and his birth- 
place as Belgium. Graveure has always 
denied that he was Douthitt. 


“Madama Butterfly.” Colorado Springs, 
Col., is her home city and she was a 
choir singer at one time in Dr. Park- 
hurst’s church in New York. She went 
to Germany about five years ago to study 
music. She is twenty-seven years old 
and this is her second marriage. 





BRONXVILLE’S “SINGERS” 
GIVE EXCELLENT PR )GRAM 


Chorus Directed by C. Linn Seiler Makes 
Second Appearance, with Gertrude 
Stein Bailey as Soloist 


Bronxville’s choral organization, The 
Singers, gave its second concert on Tues- 
day evening, May 2, before an over- 
flowing audience in the Village Hall. 
The conductor, C. Linn Seiler, selected 
numbers of a much higher technical 
plane than in his first concert, yet the 
chorus did just as fine work and seemed 
as much at home in this more difficult 
program as it did in the easier work. 
Marked is the enthusiasm of this young 
chorus, its devotion to its conductor and 
its instant response to his beat. 

Mrs. Gertrude Stein Bailey, one of the 
most helpful workers in The Singers, 
was the soloist, and her voice and excel- 
lent musicianship gave the appreciative 
audience a rare treat. She sang the 
“Jeanne d’Arc” aria of Bemberg, Hors- 
man’s “Bird of the Wilderness,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “Floods of Spring” and Mr. 
Seiler’s “Rose of the World,” all of which 
were received with unbounded applause. 


She gave as encores Rogers’s “Star” and 
MacDowell’s “Blue Bell.” 

The choral numbers were made up 
largely of folk tunes, Russian, Swedish, 
Finnish, Irish, Scotch and German being 
represented in varied arrangements. Ex- 
cellent rendition was given Wagner’s 
“Dreams” by the female voices, and a 
novelty that pleased the audience was 
Johnson’s “Song for June,” which had 
to be repeated. Oley Speaks was re- 
sponsible for a rousing ending to a well 
constructed program with his “On the 
Road to Mandalay.” Frank Sheridan’s 
accompaniments furnished a large part 
of the pleasure both in the solos and 
chorus work. M. M. H. 





Brooklyn Baptist Choirs Unite to Give 
Flower Cantata 


Two hundred singers from the Baptist 
choirs of Brooklyn united in giving a 
cantata, “The Flower Queen,” prepared 
under the supervision of Mrs. Nelson 
B. Killmer, at the Academy of Music, on 
April 24. The Chorus, directed by A. G. 
Harkness, accomplished wonders. Mrs. 
J. Arthur Hilton accompanied. 
Crosby, soprano, sang The Rose. The 
affair was in aid of the Brooklyn Baptist 
Orphanage.. i Sh Ss 





THE CROXTON EDITION 





1i—Who Is Sylvia? M........ Schubert .10 
2—Sigh No More, Ladies M...Stevens .O8 
3—Willow Song. W—M—Mix.Unknown .10 
4—Over Hill and Dale. M-——Mix..Cook .15 
5—O Mistress Mine! M—Mix. Barratt .12 
6—Orpheus with His Lute. 


Ww—M-—~Mix .Barratt .12 
7 Take, O Take Those Lips Away! 
ER Tee eee Barratt .10 
S—-It Was a Lover and His Lass. 
W—M—Mix .......... Barratt .12 
9—Hark, Hark, the Lark! 
y M Mix .. Schubert 10 


10-——Heigh-Ho for a Husband! 

M be bs oc cee Unknown 12 
11—When Daisies Pied. W—Mix irne .10 
12—-Lulla, Lulla, Lullaby 


Ww— M—Mix Barratt .12 


favor as solos: O Mistress Mine 
O Take Those Lips Away 
a cluet for soprano and tenor). 


FRANK CROXTON, Editor 





‘Shakespearean Songs 


FOR MALE, WOMEN’S AND MIXED VOICES 


The Shakespearean Festival this year should make these songs of timely interest to | 
directors of choral societies, quartettes and soloists | 
Complete samples of the following list will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents postage: 





LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The following new settings by Mr. Barratt are meeting with great 


The Course of True Love (published as 


THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO., 1531 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


13—-The Course of True Love, 


Ww Mix Barratt .15 
13 The Course of True Love 

Duet (Sop. and Ten.).. Barratt .10 
14—-When That I Was a Tiny Boy. 

] Mix . , .. Barratt .12 
15—-Where the Wild Thyme Blows 

Ww—Mix Barratt .10 


16-——-She Never Told Her Love 
Ww—M—Mix Hayden .10 


17—-When Icicles Hang by the Wall 


M. Mix. . ; ‘a irne .10 
18—Full Fathom Five Thy Father Lies 

M Mix .. Johnson .10 
19—-Where the Bee Sucks 

M Mix irne 14 


Orpheus With His Lute—Take, 


AUGUSTUS BARRATT, Arranger 
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TEACHERS BRING MANY 
STUDENTS TO RECITAL 
OF MISS HEYMAN 











@Dover Street Studios 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, Pianist 


KLINT, MICH., May 6.—A return re- 
cital by Katherine Ruth Heyman, who 
was heard here two weeks ago in a 
studio recital under the management of 
Anna Louise Gillies, served to fill the 
Masonic Temple on Thursday evening, 
April 27, with a large audience of music 
lovers. Many teachers brought twenty 
or more pupils to hear the exposition of 
Miss Heyman’s pianistic art. 

Many of her offerings were studies 
from the modern school of composition, 
two Preludes by Scriabine being among 
the unusual tone pictures presented, as 
were the Arensky “Experiments in For- 
gotten Rhythms.” A group of Chopin 
Preludes and Etude on the black keys, 
the Daquin “Cuckoo,” and the Grovlez 
“Sarabande” and “Hunting Song” were 
included in a program given with ad- 
mirable finish and skill. 

Miss Heyman has been re-engaged for 
a recital here next November, so enthu- 
siastic is the appreciation of the work 
she is doing in building and stimulating 
interest in really fine music. 

The Paris Opéra is now giving concerts 
of excerpts from operas two afternoons 
a week. 


NEW MOVEMENT FOR 
STANDARDIZATION 


Parent-Teachers’ Association and 
Congress of Mothers Create 
Music Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—As fre- 
quently accentuated in the columns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, the foundation of a 
musical community and a musical nation 
lies in the home. The Congress of 
Mothers and the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has also arrived at the same con- 
clusion, made evident at the recent Child 


Welfare Conference of these organiza- 
tions by the appointment of Mme. Marie 
von Unschuld, pianist, lecturer and 
teacher of this city as chairman of the 
newly created Department of Music. 

The subject of the musical training of 
the child was discussed and Mme. von 
Unschuld read an interesting paper on 
“Suggestions to mothers to protect them- 
selves against inadequately prepared 
teachers.” The plan as outlined leads to 
a strict standardization of music teach- 
ing in this country and advocates that 
persons desiring to teach music appear 
before a competent examining board as 
is done in Europe. 

In part the lecturer said: “Play or 
sing, teach and harmonize before the 
examiners and if you satisfy require- 
ments you will be given a certificate of 
efficiency. In return the members of the 
Mothers’ Congress throughout the coun- 
try pledge to patronize the teachers hold- 
ing such certificates and also agree to 
such regulations consistent with a digni- 
fied profession.” 

Mme. von Unschuld does not mean 
that a diploma of an institution of high 
and serious standards, giving such di- 
plomas after a_ sufficient number of 
years of study, should not have weight. 
lor this very point the plan possesses 
another side of value and that is the ob- 
servation of the standards of music in- 
stitutions and their methods of giving 
diplomas. This will give parents the 
opportunity of distinguishing diplomas 
presented by institutions of serious 
standards from those institutions, “mu- 
sical courses” and individuals which 
qualify students as teachers before they 
justify it by the efficiency of their per- 
formance, knowledge, etc. Mothers are 
also cautioned to ask the teacher for 
his certificate when contemplating en- 
gaging an instructor. 

Examinations will be announced in 
the near future, giving applicants suffi- 
cient time to familiarize themselves with 
the requirements. The names of the suc- 
cessful applicants will be made public in 
musical papers and especially in the 
Child Welfare Magazine, official organ 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. Informa- 
tion will also be furnished as to the in- 
stitutions which have turned out teach- 
ers thoroughly equipped to assume the 
responsibility of music teaching. 

H. 


Annual Composers’ Night Given by 
Musicians’ Association 


The annual composers’ night and din- 
ner, given by the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians, took place at the Hotel 
McAlpin on Tuesday evening, May 9. 
Those taking part were Homer N. Bart- 
lett, Aurelio Giorni, John Prindle Scott 
and Miguel Castellanos, composers; 
Leola Lucey, soprano; Ophelia Edwards, 
soprano; Robert Armour, tenor, and 
Stellano Cambria, mandolinist. 





Mme. Beriza Not a Pupil of Octave Dua 


Chicago newspapers of April 21 in re- 
cording the trial in that city of Octave 
Dua, the Chicago Opera tenor, on a 
charge of flirting, mentioned, among the 
character witnesses for Mr. Dua, Mar- 
guerite Beriza, also of the Chicago 
Opera, and referred to her as having 
been a pupil of Mr. Dua. This report 
was reprinted in MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Mme. Beriza has since denied that she 
has been a pupil of Mr. Dua. 








CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Established 1893 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


2 


fhe Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is now among the first-rank orchestras in the world, The men play 
together in an almost perfect ensemble and the various choirs are truly capablk The strings produce tones that KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager, 

| ire round and sweet at all times, the woodwind instruments are especially fine and the brasses play with 
power, yet the tones are never harsh or blurred, even in the loud passages BUFFALO COURIER 12 Times-Star Bidg., Cincinnati 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S OPEN FORUM 





Dec. 18, 1915. Two Mexican composer 
of note are Julian Carillo, now living i; 
New York, and Eduardo Gariel, who j; 
associated with the National Conserva 
tory of Music in Mexico City, Mex. 








Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA.) 





Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Concerts for Iowa Students at 
Forty Cents Each 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I am inc!osing my personal check for 
another year’s lease of musical life, in 
the form of your most interesting publi- 
cation. Every Monday morning finds us 


immersed in it, which, indeed, is such a 
refreshing way to start the week, that 
we cannot but resubscribe. If I have 
missed a number since my last subscrip- 
tion expired, can you send me the miss- 
ing number, as I keep copies filed? 

Possibly you would like to know what 
purpose your paper serves out here in 
the Middle West besides furnishing us 
with items of interest. We are depend 
ing largely upon it to keep track of the 
artists who are doing the most worth- 
while things in the musical world, that 
we may be the better qualified to choose 
the best for our concerts here. 

You know, we think we have an inno- 
vation here in the way of concerts. We 
worked out a plan whereby we are offer- 
ing the best artists to the community at 
prices which I honestly believe are 
equaled at very few, if any, places. For 
instance, last year we had six concerts 
here, charging an average rate per con- 
cert of about thirty-five and sixty cents. 
And the talent we had included the 
United States Marine Band, Maud Pow- 
ell, Julia Culp, David Bispham and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in two 
concerts. This year we are having Evan 
Williams, Louise Homer, Mischa Elman, 
Anna Case and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Hofmann, and are giving 
the “Elijah” as the last of the six con- 
certs. The prices have averaged forty 
and sixty cents. 

Of course, you understand this is a 
college community, and we are present- 
ing this great musical opportunity for 
the benefit of our students. They are 
taking advantage of it, too, as we have 
had no audience less than 1850, and our 
maximum was 2600—a good average 
where the entire community, town in 
cluded, numbers some 7800 people. Our 
May Music Festival, May 5 and 6, is our 
second annual. 

Musical activities here include Men’s 
Glee Club, Girls’ Glee Club, Concert 
Band, Military Band and Chorus—all of 
some forty members each. The Glee 
Clubs tour annually, and all organiza 
tions appear here in concert. We have 
an orchestra, as yet in embryo, and a 
very exceptional string quartet. Two re- 
citals, one of German and one of Russian 
and Scandinavian music, have been given 
by this quartet in conjunction with Mrs. 
Harris, and have been enthusiastically 
received. 

So, you see, there are musical activi- 
ties even in a college devoted to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, where 
there is no liberal arts work taught. But 
the Middle West offers a large field for 
labor and, of course, we, as you, are try- 
ing to do our part. 

Very truly yours, 
JAFFREY C. HARRIS, 
Associate Professor, 
Department of Music, 
lowa State College. 
Ames, lowa, April 15, 1916. 


Star 





Ideals of Tone Production 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In the issue of April 22 I notice a let- 
ter signed “E. A. S.,”’ San Angelo, Tex., 
under the heading “Here Are Some Ques- 
tions for Voice Experts,” to which I beg 
to reply. 

The questions are, with all due defer- 
ence to the anonymous “A” and “B” re- 


ferred to, quite as ridiculous as if one 
should ask me: “Where shall I change 
my registers?” (And what an immense 
amount of nonsense has been written and 
spoken, argued and disputed about this 
very question.) 

The holding of these ideas of “forte,”’ 
“piano,” etec., in the connection mentioned 
in the letter of “E. A. S.,” and the or- 
dinarily accepted meaning of the term 
“registers,” strike at the very founda- 
tions of all correct tone-production. 

The search for the highest ideals of 
tone-production, involving as it does a 
new problem in each individual, is such 
a delicate matter that it should be con- 
fided only to the care of teachers of 
ripe and varied experience in their own 
voices, fortified and enriched by the re- 
sults of teaching many kinds of voices 
of many individuals. 

If one must have a comprehensive 
word to cover the question involved, I 
might suggest that the tone must be 
“elastic-free,” but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a student must have a full and 
correct understanding of what the word 
“elastic-free” really means in this con- 
nection. 

Talking about this matter and, worse 
still, writing about it, is an idle under- 
taking that leads to nothing definite. 
How a connoisseur feels when he reads 
these foolish “voice lessons by corre- 
spondence,” I prefer not to dwell upon. 

The serious student of voice culture 
should ever strive to possess himself of 
the most intimate secrets of tone-pro- 
duction, for upon these truths only are 
founded all perfect tones. To the physi- 
ologist these secrets still remain an un- 
solved enigma, and probably always will 
remain so. 

To grasp and lay hold of and possess 
a clear understanding of the fundamental 
processes which underlie correct—and by 
correct I mean beautiful—tones it is 
absolutely necessary for the teacher to 
have an educated ear, so that he can 
delve, as it were, into the tones pro- 
duced by the student, and have the abil- 
ity to examine, analyze critically and 
correct them. It goes without saying 
that the teacher must know the physi- 
ological action of the organs involved in 
the mechanical processes producing tones. 

Finally, and very important, the pupil 
must have a delicate and sensitive ear, 
for it is highly important that the 
teacher should have, in addition to his 
other qualifications noted above, the abil- 
ity to demonstrate, with his own voice, 
the faults of the pupil, and he must be 
able to show the pupil, not only tell him, 
but SHOW him, the means by which 
these faults can be eliminated. 

Yours very truly, 
LUDWIG SCHMITT-I ABRI. 

P. S.—Please accept my congratula- 
tions upon the fact that here in America 
we have a musical paper that is inter- 
national in its scope. MUSICAL AMERICA 
I first read in Europe and I have con- 
tinued to read it ever since with interest 
and profit. L. S. F. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 1, 1916. 





Deplores Lack of Support for Concerts 
in Burlington, Iowa 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 
Anton Salli’s appearance before the 
Burlington Musical Club on April 10 


closed the artist recitals for this season. 
Two more concerts by home talent, in 
which the Burlington Symphony Orches 
tra and Mme. Stenger’s chorus will ap- 
pear will end the season. 

The Burlington Musical Club is a meri- 
torious organization with an energetic 
and responsible set of women as its offi- 
cers. That they do not receive the en- 
couragement commensurate with the at 
tractions which they offer and _ the 
superhuman work which they put into 
the organization is regrettable. 

This club has been criticized for not 
bringing, for instance: McCormack, 
Schumann-Heink, Fritz Kreisler and 
other noted artists, contending that if 
some of the neighboring cities could 


have these artists, Burlington should 
have them. 

These criticisms, we find, come mainly 
from chronic fault-finders and the very 
people who would not patronize or help 
guarantee the appearance of the afore- 
said artists. 

Four really remarkable attractions 
were offered in this last course of the 
club, and did not receive the encourage- 
ment’ they should have had, notably: 
Tilly Koenen, whose success in metro- 
politan centers verifies the opinion of the 
local critics that she is an artist in all 
that that term implies. When Gustav 
Ho:mquist, the noted baritone, appeared 
the attendance was limited. He created 
a magnificent impression to a small but 
discriminating audience. Havrah Hub- 
bard came over from Chicago and gave 
one of the most interesting lecture re- 
citals we have ever had. 

The Reynold sisters gave one of 
most charming entertainments of 
course, and while Emerson Niel, 
young violinist, lacks experience her 
work was very commendatory, and she 
was entitled to a much larger audience. 
Mrs. Grace Hamiiton Morey presented 
a most attiactive program, demon- 
strating ability of the very highest or- 
der. Anton Salli closed the professional 
course to a fair audience only. His will- 
ingness to appear under the handicap of 
not having a professional accompanist 
with him enhanced his magnificent per- 
formance. Not until the eleventh hour 
was the club aware of the fact that:a 
professional accompanist would not be 
here, so at great expense one was ob- 
tained from Chicago in the person of C. 
Hainswatta. The program had to be en- 
tirely changed to suit the conditions. 

Referring again to the lack of inter- 
est in celebrated attractions and con- 
firming the statement that the chronic 
fault-finders do not patronize them even 
when they are here, we have only to re- 
fer to the Damrosch Symphony Orches- 
tra last month which played to unsatis- 
factory business, and a more beautiful 
program and a better orchestra have 
never appeared in Burlington. 

One thing is sure: that the citizens of 
Burlington will have to wake up to the 
fact that unless they lend these deserv- 
ing women who are responsible for the 
existence of the Burlington Musical Club, 
their honest support, Burlington will 
wake up some morning to find that this 
club has been disbanded, and once this 
is done the atmosphere will be decidedly 
chilly before anyone starts another mu- 
sical club in this city. We view with 
alarm the possibility of such a _ con- 
tingency. 

Very great credit is due Mrs. Cate 
Gilbert Wells, Mrs. Colonel Higbee, Mrs. 
George Tracy, Mrs. Thos. Wilkinson and 
Anna Hay, for their untiring efforts to 
keep this club alive. 

The Burlington Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of J. Henri Fisher, 
is doing fine work. The orchestra is com- 
posed of a splendid body of young men 
and young women. On the occasion of 
their last appearance they were accord- 
ed great praise for their work, which 
showed marked advancement. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. MINTON. 

Burlington, lowa, April 14, 1916. 
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Asks About South American Composers 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I write to ask if you will kindly inform 
me of any South American composers 
and, if any, where I can find something 
of them and their work. 


Thanking you in advance for your 
kindness, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
BERTHA DICKINSON HILL. 
Chairman Music Section of Woman’s 
Club, Port Huron, Mich., May 2, 1916. 


(Senor Jose Valle-Riestra, of Lima, 
Peru, is a noted South American com- 
poser, who is reviving in operatic form 
the ancient music of the Incas. A de- 
tailed account of Senor Valle-Riestra’s 
work appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA on 


Thinks American Students Have Little 
Opportunity in America 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am sending check for year’s subscrip 
tion. I subscribed for your very exce! 
lent journal for six months just to try 
it. Now I would not be without it. 

I want to say how mistaken I think 
your ideas are in regard to students 
studying in America. I was for years 
in Berlin studying with the two Schar- 
wenkas, and with that most excellent 
musician, Alberto Jonas. I personally 
could not have gotten anything much in 
this country. 

I have been teaching piano and violin 
in the State Normal School here fo: 
several years (now teaching privately). 
I have several very talented, ambitious 
pupils, who are now teaching as well as 


studying. Could you suggest to whom 
they could go? How long would they 
have to teach at one dollar per hou 


to get even one year’s lessons of one of 
the great artist teachers; then the dread 
fully high expense of living, concerts, 
etc. What possible chance has a poo: 
student in this country? If you could do 
something along that line it would sure’, 
be of wonderful benefit to a large num 
ber of really talented pupils. Why 
should an artist who got $3.50 per les 


son in Berlin charge $10.00 in New 
York? Agitate that question, please. 


Yours respectfully, 
NONA NATER. 
Girardeau, Mo., April 17, 1916. 


Delighted at Kathleen Howard’s Engage 
ment by Metropolitan 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I take space here to express th: 
satisfaction felt by hundreds of Cer 
tury Opera “fans” at the engagemen! 
for the Metropolitan Opera of Kathlee: 
Howard? She is such a very great art 
ist that all -of us who loved her at th: 
Century are overjoyed at the opportunity 
to hear her again in the operatic setting 
in which she is so admirable. Will yo 
grant space for this as a slight toker 
of the keen pleasure that a large grou) 
of Century Opera and MUSICAL AMERICA 
subscribers feel in this addition to th 
operatic forces at the Metropolitan. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNA S. FAIRBANKS. 

New York, May 2, 1916. 


From an Invalid’s Chair 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I am inclosing a letter from a ver) 
ardent admirer of your paper, MUSICA! 
AMERICA. Her life is greatly brightene« 
by the week-end appearance of so fine 
musical publication at her invalid chai 
in which she has been lying for mor 
than three years. She is now eightee! 
and has kept up her studies, begun !« 
fore her illness, in music, opera and th 
world classics. She uses the victrola an 
knows where the Metropolitan stars arm 
shining on various evenings, and reve! 
in “Mephisto’s Musings.” Caruso ai 
Geraldine are of first magnitude in h: 
wide sky. She has chosen MUSICA 
AMERICA from all other musical pape! 
after extensive comparison. 

We wish you continued success and 
long, long life. 

Miss Burch has the promise of a not 
specialist of being able to walk aga! 
possibly this summer. 

Most sincerely, 
A FRIEND 

Bloomington, Ill., April 22, 1916. 





Is Text for Music Classes 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
I am using MUSICAL AMERICA as a t' 
for current events in my history of mus 
c’ asses, and it is eagerly sought for a 
read. 
Very truly yours, 
HAZEL BEN 
Director Department of Music, Clat 
State Normal School, C'arion, P 
April 28, 1916. 
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At Leipsic Recently 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik said 

“The sensation of the seventeenth ‘ 
wandhaus Concert was Teresa Carr 
with Beethoven’s E-flat Concerto and 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Italian Singers of Chicago Opera Company Appear at Concerts in Nice—Spanish Writer Demands 
Indemnity From Germany for Family of Enrique Granados—-Make Orchestra Rehearsals Self- after one performance. 
Supporting for Sake of Young Composers and Conductors, Urges Londoner 
Encourages Home-Grown Composers—No Antipathy to Fritz Kreisler in England After the 
War, Says Dr. Walford Davies—-German Composer Would Have Government Take Over All for the most part. 
Copyrights When They Expire—-Why Toscanini Did Not Conduct “‘Madame Sans-Géne’”’ in 





attending gratis or not at all.””) An ad- 
ditional advantage that would probably 
accrue from the proposed arrangement 
would be that concert-goers would thus 
have a welcome opportunity to hear a 
new work twice at least, whereas under 
the existing policy in London novelties 
frequently sink into undeserved oblivion 


The function of the public rehearsal 
in this last respect is filled for the New 
York public by the practice of our large 
orchestras of giving concerts in pairs, 


Adela Verne 


* * 


DELA VERNE is determined not to 
expose herself to the reproach of 
neglecting the British composer. On 
a sach of the three recital programs she 














INGERS well known to opera-goers 
in this country have been making 
new friends in Nice this spring. Alice 
Zepilli and Mario Ancona were the 
principal soloists at a benefit concert for 
the Poor Fund given at the Municipal 
Casino and a few days later Nicola 
Zerola sang at a matinée concert given 
in aid of the members of the poorly paid 
Municipal Orchestra, of which Jacques 
Miranne of the Paris Opera Comique 
is the conductor. 

At both of these concerts compositions 
by Sebastian B. Schlesinger were fea- 
tured. At the first, which, indeed, was 
arranged through that composer’s s efforts, 
Mme. Zepilli sang two of his songs, 
“Lettre a Ninon” and an “Aubade,’ 
while Signor Ancona used his “O ma 
charmante” in his group of short songs. 
The soprano also sang the overworked 
soprano air from “Tosca.” The baritone, 
who seems to have won a special success 
with his Nice audience, made the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue his principal num- 
ber. Pietro Zepilli was the accompanist 
for the shorter numbers sung by these 
members of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 

Nicola Zerola, as the tenor star of the 
second concert, paired an air from Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier” with the New 
York Buzzi-Peccia’s “Lolita.” Why this 
tenor never duplicated in this country 
the well-nigh sensational success he had 
previously made in southern Europe will 
doubtless always remain a mystery to 
him, unless he is endowed with a gift 
of self-detachment rarely found in sing 
ers of the tenor persuasion. 

Schlesinger compositions were | still 
more in evidence at this concert than at 
the first. Three songs, “D’une Prison,” 
“Come to Me in My Dreams” and “Der- 
nier Adieu,” were sung, a “Transcrip- 
tion Symphonique” was played by the 
orchestra and a “Pensée du Soir” was 
introduced by a ’cellist. 


* 


HAT color ‘s your aura? There is 

in London an occultist who evi- 

dently could tell you offhand if you mere- 

iy indicated to him what instrument you 
play or what your voice is. 

In the course of an _ extraordinary 
“allegory” entitled “The Soul of Music,”’ 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Occult Review, the writer, who was con- 
tent to sign himself as merely “D. B. M.,” 
made the statement that six years ago 
he went to a concert and heard some 
violin solos played by a remarkable girl 
violinist of some seventeen or eighteen 
years with the Christian name of Isolde, 
and evidently no surname. Ai any rate, 
he left a blank after Isolde and his Eng 
lish readers promptly filled it in with 
the name Menges—Isolde Menges being 
one of the most noteworthy of the new 
violinists heard in England in the last 
four years. 

While she was playing this occultism 
saturated listener gradually perceived, 
to his amazement, that she was “be 
coming enveloped in a mist,” and later, 
while a well-known soprano was singing 
“Il Bacio,” he noticed that she, too, was 
surrounded by a mist. Whereas, how 
ever, the violinist was surrounded by a 
blue mist, the singer’s mist was of a 
heavy red in color. 

The Musical Standard, which thinks 
that some artists one hears would seem 
to be most suitably enveloped in a fog- 
presumably a typical London fog—pro 
pounds this question: If a violinist has 
a blue aura and a soprano a red one, 
what is the right shade for a pianist 
or a baritone? Probably any one of 
those musicians who, like the late Alex 
ander Scriabine, associate certain colors 


with certain tonalities, could supply the 
key to the correct answer. 
. . 2 


PAIN has taken the tragic ending, 
through the Sussex disaster, of En- 
rique Granados’s career very keenly to 


is giving in London this month she has 
placed one composition “made in Eng- 
land,” though in no case has she gone 
to the composers of a modern trend of 
hearsals should be made a paying prop- thought for a work to fill this allotted 
osition by admitting the public at a Space The three pieces she has used 
small admission fee. are Hubert Parry’s Theme and Nine- 
teen Variations, a Romanza by Frederic 
Cowen and Charles Villiers Stanford’s 


posers for orchestra—the orchestral re- 
hearsal’—the suggestion is put forth by 
a London writer that the desired re- 








Pietro Mascagni 





Caprice, No. 5. 

In other respects this English pianist’s 
programs have followed conventional de- 
signs for the most part. Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Sonata was the big work of 
the first recital, the Brahms F Minor 
Sonata, the backbone of the second, and 
the Schumann “Carnaval” the main fea 
ture of the third. 

ao * 
INCE the de: ni of Edvard Grieg the 
Norwegians have looked upon 
Christian Sinding as their foremost com 
poser. When he celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday not long ago the Norwegian 
Government presented him with the sum 
of $8,000 as a birthday gift, which fur 
ther attests the readiness of official Nor 
way to give practical encouragement to 
its musicians. It is just a year or so 
ago since a Government pension of $1,000 

a year was granted him. 

Sinding’s largest- work, “The Sacred 
Mountain,” the opera he finished shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, is one 
of the works that: have been practically 
shelved by the great world eruption. It 
dea!s with life on Mount Athos, which, 
by the way, has been reported to be in 
a state of anything but holy tranquility 
since the war started, as even monks 
dwelling literally aloof from the rest of 
the world apparently do not’ shed “their 
patriotism and national prejudices. 

Ba ok * 


RTISTS of enemy countries will not 

be shunned as such in London after 

the war if they have proved themselves 

true patriots, i itever their nationality, 

if Dr. H. Walford Davies judges the 
English temper aright. 

The London organist was told the 
other day of a statement attributed to 
Fritz Kreisler to the effect that the feel 
ing engendered by the war would pre 
vent his appearing again on the concert 
platform in London. The Austrian mas 
ter-violinist had said, it seems, that he 
had always enjoyed playing in England 
and jt was a source of genuine regret 
to him that the British public would no 
longer welcome him after the war. 

Dr. Davies dismissed this apprehen 
sion in a most vigorous manner. 


~ ail — “No,” he declared emphatically to a 
oe correspondent of the Evening Post, “the 
le English people are not like that. I think 


as He Is To-day 


they are forgiving to a fault. If Kreis 
ler comes here after the war he’ll be 
cheered to the echo. Mind, | don’t say 


This photograph of the composer of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ is the latest one to reach this that if Richard Strauss were to come 
country It was sent to Luca Botta, the tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, here he would be cheered to the echo. 
and bears an inscription to the young Italian singer in Mascagni’s handwriting 3ut Kreisler has fought for his country, 


heart. One of the country’s most popu 
lar writers, Mariano de Cavia of the 
Spanish Academy of Letters, champions 
the cause of the composer’s children in 
the Imperial by demanding from Ger 
many the payment of an indemnity to 
them. 

He goes so far as to contend that “as 
long as the German Government denies 
to the children of Maestro Granados the 
indemnity which is theirs by right and 
which should be demanded by the Span 
ish Government, absolutely no German 
music, including naturally the modern 
frivolities of Viennese opera, should be 
either played or sung in our theaters, 
coneert rooms, salons or schools.” 


B* way of solving the problem of “that 


most crying need of young com 


Irancis Toye truly observes, in The and if he comes here after the nsinong a 
Nation, that “rehearsals are expensive, aw bigger crowds than he ever drew 
a ; — I ve, before.” 
and the first consideration of a prudent ; k o* * 
concert-giver is to bethink himself how Fk “Madame Sans-Géne” had _ been 
he can possibly do with one less than I given at the San Carlo Opera House 
the number he knows he ought to have. this winter, in accordance with the plans 
In Russia the public is frequently ad- made at the beginning of the season, 
mitted to orchestra rehearsa!s at a re Arturo Toscanini would have directed 
duced fee, and in Germany, woo, this is the Naples premiére of the Giordano 
a regular custom, although there the opera. As a matter of fact, the erst 
“public rehearsa's” are quite as finished while conductor-in-chief of the Metro 
performances as the concerts proper. politan and the composer had already be 
The London Musical Standard accord- taken themselves to Naples before the 
ingly urges that it would be a boon if developments occurred which cancelled 
the public were permitted to attend the the production. 
rehearsals in London and they were thus It was all due t to an ill-advised strike 
made self-supporting in a measure. “Let that “Madame Sans-Géne” was not sung 
budding conductors and composers alike When the area rehearsal was called 
pay a small sum for admission to the 
greatest lesson of all, instead of either 
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chorus, orchestra and stage hands were 
all conspicuous by their absence—they 
had been planning this coup for higher 
pay and better conditions for some time, 
according to Musical News, and believed 
that the psychological moment to take 
their stand was just before the premiére 
of a novelty in which the public was sup- 
posed to be keenly interested. But in 
assuming that the management would 
meet their demands in sheer desperation 
rather than disappoint the public they 
had reckoned without their heat. 

The unexpected result was that the 
impresario promptly declared the season 
at an end. The strikers thus found 
themselves definitely thrown out of em- 
ployment, and Mr. Toscanini returned to 
Rome to resume his concerts there at the 
Augusteum, 

But there is room for a suspicion that 
the manager would not have felt quite 
so independent of his chorus and or- 
chestra had he felt unqualified confidence 
in “Madame Sans-Géne’s” chances for 
success with the Neapolitan public. 

* 7 * 

A NEW twist has been given to the 

much-vexed question of copyrights 
of music by the German composer, Alfred 
Schattmann. “Why could not the State 
take over all copyrights upon their ex- 
piration—at the end of thirty years— 
and thus acquire a considerable new 
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source of revenue?” he asks in the All- 
gemeine Musik-Zeitung. 

He suggests that the State pay a rea- 
sonable percentage of the profits to the 
immediate heirs, so long as any survive, 
and, in properly established cases, also 
to the publisher with any vested rights. 
Moreover, he would have the law made 
retroactive and would applv it to German 
copyrights of foreign books, as well. The 
revenue, he believes, would be very large 
and would be gained with no very per- 
ceptible burdening of the general public. 

* * 


T is rather difficult at this distance 
to understand how a writer of such 
high standing in the general music world 
as that attained by John F. Runciman 


could pass out without attracting more 
attention in the London press than was 


accorded the recent death of the Satur-" 


~~ Review’s critic. 

ut, “an iconoclast in music, religion 
and art, with an aptitude for getting 
into hot water through the inveterate- 
ness of his dislikes,” Runciman, with his 
caustic wit and keen satire, probably 
made many more enemies than friends. 


For many years his articles in the 
Saturday Review were weekly tonics to 
be looked forward to, notes a writer in 
the Musical Standard. He was scornful 
and arrogant toward all musical hum- 
bugs, even to a fault. “His contribu- 
tions to the musical magazines of Amer- 
ica found him many friends there, but 
he lacked the application necessary for 
him to win for himself a really promi- 
nent position as a music critic in that 
country. His work could be accomplished 
at a headlong speed, but many a pub- 
lisher gave up in despair at ever receiv- 
ing the finally corrected proofs. He had 


no mercy on the printer: he once told 
me in his whimsical way he had ac 
cepted a commission for a series of ar 
ticles on the condition that he was to 
make no corrections or additions on th. 
proofs!” 

Runciman, who was loyal to home 
grown art on principle, was a keen be- 
liever in the possibilities of an English 
Bayreuth with, as he put it, “national! 
opera produced by British composers and 
sung and played by British artists,” not 
run “with English money by German 
professors for the German benefit.” 

* * 


OLDIERS with good voices in the 
British army are now being taken 
out of the ranks and formed into concert 
parties to sing to their fighting com 
rades. They give concerts once or twice 
a day, and sometimes within 200 yards 
of the firing line. Chosen by regular 
voice trials, they are relieved of all regi- 
mental duties, but continue to draw the 
usual army pay. J. L. H. 
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CONDITIONS OF PARIS MUSICIANS IMPROVING 


Most of the Artists Have Adapted Themselves to Wartime Exigencies and Find Their Prosperity 
Increasing with the General Improvement in Business—-Good Attendznce at Opera and 














Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, April 17, 1916. 


gees winter just past was quite differ- 
ent musically from that which im- 
mediately followed the declaration of 
war. Everything artistic was dead in 
Paris then, and: the small movement that 
ruffled the ragged edge had no substance 
in it. No one seemed to want music; 
one’s entire thought and activity were 


devoted to the war. The few teachers 
who remained and had pupils were 
frowned upon by neighbors who sought 
only quiet, and one American instructor 
I know of in desperation took his flock 
of birds to Nice, where they all remained 
a year. 

Affairs are quite encouraging at pres- 
ent, and we hear music everywhere, for 
the street bands that play national airs 
are ever with us. Artists who made a 
living at Montmartre and boulevard 
cafés lost their jobs; but the public now 
helps them out, for the singers and de- 
claimers go from court to court, waiting 
for the pennies that fall. They don’t 
make much, these unfortunates, but they 
are of a class that does not wish to go 
in for hard work, else they could all 
have found steady employment long ago. 
With the great number of men mobilized, 
there are positions open for those who 
are willing and anxious to make an hon- 
est dollar, and any woman who wants 
to make a living in Paris just now can 
certainly do so, since women are making 
fair salaries either in ammunition works, 
in factories or in municipal buildings. 


The Itinerant Musicians 


It is perhaps hard for an “artiste” 
who has been before the public for years 
to change the stage for a machine or a 
shop, but men and women who have fam- 
ilies have had to do it, since the nu- 
merous little cabarets and the like in 
the Montmartre vicinity have been closed 
since mobilization. People who cannot 
adjust themselves to war conditions stick 
to their profession, and, if they bring a 
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child along, they make in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 a day by singing in the courts 
of rich quarters. But I may add that 
Paris is getting exceedingly tired of this 
small army, most of whom have cracked 
voices or wheezy violins, and people have 
found out also that the baby is generally 
a borrowed one, and so sympathy and 
money fall less and less. 

The French have now grown accus- 
tomed to war conditions, and little by 
little affairs have adjusted themselves 
financially, and when things financial 
steer themselves into position, then the 
general clockwork of other machinery 
“gets going.” People were panic-stricken 
those first months of war, and everything 
seemed to be at sixes and sevens; but 
little by littie matters are eased and con- 
fidence restored because money is again 
in circulation. The great change for the 
better came October last. I noticed the 
brightening particularly in department 
stores, which for a year looked very sad. 
Little concerns soon fell in line in the 
way of bustle, and, with the picking up 
of business, music, which generally runs 
with prosperity, revived. 


Opera Well Patronized 


The Opéra Comique closed its doors 
for only a few months, and is now doing 
a rushing business, for it has learned 
that the public wants more matinées than 
evening performances. The Grand Opéra, 
which was shut a long time, is now giv- 
ing fair performances twice a week— 
Sunday and Thursday matinées. It is 
difficult to reach home from the center 
of town after nightfall, hence the popu- 
larity of the matinée. All performances 
are well patronized, and singers can now 
keep their heads above water. The pay 
is small, but, in time of war, every little 
helps, and every now and then a “gala” 
is given for members of the orchestra 
or chorus, who, with their small salary, 
find it impossible to live. 

Nothing big and new has been put on 
in Paris, though “Madame Sans-Géne” 
had a successful performance at Monte 
Carlo. Xavier Leroux directed the in- 
auguration of his one-act opera at the 
Comique, “Canto de Noél,” with Vallin- 
Pardo, Albers and Saimau in the leading 
roles. Other singers who have been to 
the fore all winter are Chenal, Borel, 
Litvinne, Kermor, Marie de Lisle, Panis 
and Plamondon. A notable performance 
of “Pagliacci” took place at the Opéra 
Comique, under the baton of its com- 
poser, Leoncavallo. Massenet’s works 
have been as much sought as ever, the 
most popular being “Hérodiade” and 
“Mary Magdalen.” In fact, the public 
appears to lean toward the religious 
story more than the worldly one, and 
plays that are extremely light or ques- 
tionable have not had much success. 

The Trocadéro and the Palais de Glace 
give Sunday matinées which are well at- 
tended. Fragments of operas and ora- 
torios are heard, some of the best pro- 
fessionals in the city assisting. Every- 
one goes and part of the audience is com- 
posed of wounded soldiers who naturally 
give much color to the picture. 


The Busy Press Agents 


The press agents of well-known men 
singers have been keeping their artists 
before the public. One day they are re- 
perted missing, then captured, then slain, 
then recovered, and all the time the mu- 


sician is probably rusticating somewhere 
within a stone’s throw of Paris. So the 
ill wind has at least blown good to a few 
singers. 

Vanni Marcoux was among the first t 
enlist and be reported lost. He was 
wounded, but has been serving his coun 
try ever since. The Italian baritone 
Campagnola, at present residing here, 
was also reported killed—which was an 
“exaggeration,” since Signor Campag- 
nola, aside from the hardships attending 
most soldiers, has not suffered from the 
effects of the war. Nearly all the French 
singers—except those on leave in Amer 
ica—unless past military age, are serv 
ing the cause. Some are in the trenches. 
some doing office work, others guarding 
bridges, etc. Gabrielle Lapierre, the 
well-known musician and coach who fo: 
a year ran a hospital in Brittany, has 
now moved to Paris and is thinking of 
opening a convalescent home for soldiers 
at Neuilly. LEONORA RAINES. 





Margaret Harrison New Addition to 
Anderson Artists 


Margaret Harrison, dramatic soprano, 
is a young singer who has recently come 
under the management of Walter Ander- 
son. Miss Harrison’s success in oratorio 
and choral work has included appear 
ances with the Worcester Oratorio So 
ciety in the “Messiah,” at AXolian Hal! 
in “The Cross of Fire,” at Norfolk on 
the program with Schumann-Heink and 
Evan Williams, and with the Newar! 
Symphony Orchestra. The approval he: 
talent has received has warranted he! 
seeking wider scope for the coming 
season. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society End: 
Concert Season 


The last orchestra concert this seaso! 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
Amy Fay, president, took place on Mon 
day night at the Hotel Majestic befor 
a large audience. The orchestra, unde! 
the leadership of Madeline Eddy, gav: 
an artistic performance of works by) 
Mozart, Godard, Jiranek, Grainge! 
Tschaikowsky and Chaminade. Margare' 
Krause, concertmaster, delighted the au 
dience with a brilliant interpretation © 
Pugnani’s Praeludium and Allegro an: 
was recalled again and again, as wa 
Marie Ellerbrook, contralto, who gav' 
a charming interpretation of songs )b 
Salter, Spross, Secchi, Warford a! 
Joyce, Claude Warford accompanying. 





Sebastian B. Schlesinger’s Composition 
Given at Nice 


At the Municipal Casino of Nice, whi 
closed recently, the orchestra and t! 
singers have performed the compositio! 
of the American composer, Sebastian | 
Schlesinger, fifty-three times during t! 
season. The Wedding March with 0! 
chestra and organ has had to be repeat: 
several times by special request. 





Give Two-Piano Recital at Palm Beac' 


PALM BEACH, FLA., April 27.—Pan: 
Andrews and Mrs. J. W. Doe gave 
joint pianoforte recital in the Idner Mu 
sic Store Wednesday evening, April 2' 
Miss Andrews gave a solo group 
Chopin numbers and a group of -ultr: 
modern compositions, the remainder : 
the program being made up of ensemb 
offerings. A. M. F. 
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FAMOUS RUSSIAN TRIO TO TOUR UNITED STATES 





The Cherniavskys, Who Have 
Played with Signal Success in 
All Parts of the World Will 
Visit This Country for a Trans- 
continental Series of Concerts 


{ HE Cherniavsky Trio, an organization 
that has traveled all over the 
world, is now being booked for a coast- 
to-coast tour of the United States and 
Canada, under the direction of Maud 
Allan’s Company, Inc., and will be heard 
next season not only in connection with 
Maud Allan, but in individual concerts 
as a trio and as soloists. The first New 


York appearance will take place in Oc- 
tober, when the trio will make its début 
as a trio, as well as soloists. 

Leo, Jan and Michel Cherniavsky, vio- 
linist, cellist and pianist, respectively, 
went forth from Russia originally as 
“Wunderkinder,” wearing their velvet 
costumes and wide lace collars, and in 
1904 succeeded in astonishing all Berlin 
by their youthful genius. Since then 
they have toured, for the past fifteen 
years, visiting not only the leading musi- 
cal centers but penetrating into the more 
remote countries, such as the Far East, 
East India, South Africa, and again 
touching the rim of artistic development, 
they made several tours in Australia. 
Their first English appearance was dur- 
ing the season of 1906-1907. 

They have been courted by royalty and 
nobility. In Russia the royal family 
(liberal patrons of the fine arts) have 
called upon the Cherniavskys’ musical 
talent on numerous occasions. 

From 1900 to 1903 they toured 
throughout their native land—Russia; 
in 1904 they visited some of the leading 
musical centers of Europe, and the next 
year returned to Russia; 1906 saw them 
in Vienna, while 1906-7 were devoted to 
London and the English Provinces. In 
1908 they- undertook their first South 
African and Australasian tours, visiting 
the former country a second and third 
time, in 1909 and 1911, respectively. 
They toured India and the Far East in 
1912, and again in 1913 and 1914, reach- 
ing New Zealand for their return visit, 
Easter, 1914, arriving in Australia in 
June of the same year. At the present 
time they are meeting with financial and 
artistic success in Canada. In Winnipeg 
three recitals are said to have netted 
$4,500. 

Leo Cherniavsky, the violinist, was 
born in Odessa on Aug. 30, 1890. At 
six years of age he appeared as a solo 
violinist on the concert platform. His 
success was instantaneous, and it is still 
fresh in the memories of the music- 
lovers of Odessa. During this period he 
thoroughly assimilated Leopold Auer’s 
methods. Subsequently he studied in 
Vienna, and it was at this time Ysaye 
first heard the young violinist. In 1906, 
while in London, the great Wilhelmj in- 
fluenced his playing. 

Jan Cherniavsky, the pianist, was 
born in Odessa on June 25, 1892. His 
musical career and power quickened and 
developed rapidly under the care of his 
father. At seven years of age he com- 

















The Cherniavsky Trio—as They Appeared When They Began Their Concert Work 
and as They Are To-day. The Pianist Is Michel, the Violinist Leo and the 


’Cellist Jan 


menced his career as a solo pianist, a 
career that has been fraught with tri- 
umph on the five continents of the world. 
He studied with Madam Esipoff, and 
subsequently with Leschetizky, with 
whom he made remarkable progress. 
Michel Cherniavsky, ’cellist, was born 


in Odessa on Nov. 2, 1893. By the time 
he was five he had abandoned the violin 
for the ’cello. During his early career 
he played to Professor Popper, and such 
a deep impression was made on this cele- 
brated ’cellist that he immediately ac- 
cepted Michel as his pupil. 





FAMOUS ARTISTS AS 
RUBINSTEIN GUESTS 


White Breakfast and Shakespeare 
Revel Brilliant Conclusion of 
Club Season 





More than 1200 members and guests 
of the Rubinstein Club gathered in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Saturday, May 6, for the twelfth 
annual white breakfast and musical pro- 
gram, which this year took the form of 


a Shakespeare revel. 

Many artists prominent in the musical 
world were present as honor guests, and 
assisted Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, and the other officers of the 
club at the reception which preceded the 
breakfast. The list included Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Homer (Mme. Louise 
Homer), Mr. and Mrs. William Wade 
Hinshaw, Mme. Matzenauer of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, Mlle. Julia 
Culp, Percy Grainger and his mother, 
Mrs. Rose Grainger, Egon Pollak, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Kitty Cheatham, Leon Rothier of 
the Metropolitan, Mme. Frances Rose of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
Laura Sedgewick Collins, Emma C. 
Thursby, Mrs. L. C. Williams and 
Georgene Faulkner. 

Two orchestras played excerpts from 
the popular light operas of the season 
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during the breakfast, which was pre- 
ceded by a short program by members 
of the Rubinstein Choral under the 
leadership of Mrs. F. E. Kavanagh, with 
Alice M. Shaw at the piano. A special 
feature was the singing of the Laura 
Sedgewick Collins’ ‘“Mother’s Peace 
Song,” with the composer at the piano 
and the solo part sung by Mrs. A. C. 
Briggs. 

The honor guests and officers for the 
coming year were introduced by Mrs. 
Chapman at the conclusion of the break- 
fast. A special guest of honor to bow 
her acknowledgments was Mrs. Calvin 
S. Sill, an honorary associate member 
of the club, and the only person present 
who could claim the distinction of having 
been a Rubinstein pupil. 

A May-day revel was staged in the 
center of the ballroom to simulate the 
village green of Shakespearean days, and 
a program of old English songs was 
given by Florence Bucklin Scott, con- 
tralto, and Hugo Lenzer, baritone of the 
Aborn Opera Company, whose solo offer- 
ings were supplemented by several en- 
cores. Two duets, old Somerset and 
Cheshire songs, were also delightful fea- 
tures. Margaret S. Crawford and Alice 
and Clara Thorp, assisted by a group 
of Morris Dancers, appeared in the 
“Shepherd’s Dance” from “Henry VIII,” 
the “Keys of Canterbury” and other May- 
day dances, ending with the traditional 
“May Pole” dance. M. S. 





GRAND RAPIDS HEARS OPERA 





Boston Company and Pavlowa Ballet 
Make Michigan Appearance 


GRAND RaApPIps, MICH., May 6.—The 
Boston Opera Company, in conjunction 
with the Pavlowa Imperial Ballet Russe, 
in “Coppelia,” gave a most brilliant and 
engaging performance at Powers The- 
ater Wednesday evening. 

Giovanni Zenatello, in the réle of Canio 
—with his fine dramatic voice and splen- 
did acting—is only second to Caruso. 
He gave the “Sob-Song” in the manner 
of a great artist. 

Felice Lyne, the American soprano, 
displayed a beautiful voice and much his- 
trionic ability. Thomas Chalmers ad- 
mirably sang the role of Tonio. 

Robert Moranzoni is a wonderful con- 
ductor and Adolph Schmidt conducted for 
the ballet. E. H. 





One of the songs in the recent concert 
of the Philadelphia Choral Union was 
Robert Armbruster’s “The Secret,” the 
poem cf which is by Arthur Lewis Tubbs, 
music critic of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and Philndelphia correspondent 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 








SCHENECTADY PUPILS 
IN MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Well-Known Soloists Take Part 
in Notable Demonstration of 
Public School Work 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 6.—The 
Public School Music Festival given the 
last three days of the week in which 
2,000 school children participated was a 
wonderful demonstration of the progress 
made in teaching music in the Schenec- 





_ tady schools. 


Instruction in music has become an im- 
portant part of the curriculum and, per- 
haps, no city in the country has shown 


more advancement in music instruction 
in the public schools during the past five 
years than Schenectady. The festival 
was under the direction of Inez Field 
Damon, supervisor of music, aided by her 
assistants, Annie M.° Johnston and J. 
Louise Ball. 

Wednesday afternoon at the High 
School auditorium the first seven grades 
of 250 children gave a demonstration of 
song and sight singing, and on Friday 
evening at the State Armory 500 children 
of the upper grades gave a cantata, 
“The Fairies’ Festival,” with Mary 
Thomas, twelve years old, singing the 
part of the fairy queen. One hundred 
and fifty children of the after-school 
violin classes gave a program of violin 
numbers and accompanied the big chorus, 
with the High School Orchestra. 

On Saturday evening at the armory 
the High School Orchestra and Chorus 
presented the opera “Martha” in concert 
form. The assisting soloists were Lucy 
Marsh, soprano; James Harrod of New 
York, tenor; Wilfred Glenn of New York, 
bass, and Mrs. Margaret Heffernan, 
mezzo-contralto. Solo parts were taken 
by the following pupils: Louise Howe, 
Anna Schulze, Minerva Tobin, Robert 
Stone and Harold Thompson. 

Miss Damon has written a text book, 
“Primary Elements of Music,” which 
has just been issued by a Chicago pub- 
lisher and will be used in Schenectady 
and other schools. W.A. H. 
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= “Again gave pleasure with one of = 
= the loveliest voices heard in this 5 
= town during the season, warm, = 
= emotional, moving in quality, S 
= even in scale, admirable as an =} 
3 instrument and imaginatively = 


employed in the expression of 
feeling.” 

The Boston Globe, May 5, 1916. 
of her performance in_ Vincent 
d’indy’s “‘Song of the Bell,’’ given 
by the St. Cecilia Society. 
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FOR A SYMPHONY 


The symphony is the ultimate musical abstraction. 


It is that form of music 


which is 


most ideal, and 


least related to the practical uses of music in ordinary 


life. Practical America 


offering a particularly good market 


has 


been regarded as 


for symphonies. 


never 


In fact, stock in this commodity has always been hope- 


lessly below 
musically erudite. 

The “Pathétique” of 
make popular stir 


par 


some 


except in 


the small circle of the 
Tschaikowsky did, it is true, 
a few years ago, though 


searcely in advance of its performance in America. It 
forced general attention to itself by the possession of 


a greater emotional content than other symphonies 
which were being presented at the time, but not until 
it had had a number of hearings in America. 

It has been a strange sight, therefore—that of three 
American orchestral organizations fighting for the first 
production of a symphony, the “Alpine” of Richard 
Strauss, about which scarcelyganyone in the country 
knew anything whatsoever, except that it was by 
Richard Strauss. That both Cincinnati and Philadelphia 
won over New York in the race for a presentation of 
the work suggests various interesting deductions, but 
of greater interest is the fact that something has 
effected a marked rise of symphonic stock in America. 

It is doubtful if this new dispensation has proceeded 
so far as to affect, let us say, the attitude of the sym- 
phonic conductor in America toward a new and unheard 
symphony by an American, or to mark a noticeable 
increase in the public demand for symphonies. At the 
same time, the presentation of the idea of the sym- 
phony to the public consciousness through a sensational 
event of this kind undoubtedly paves the way for a 
readier general acceptance of symphonies in the future. 
The general acceptance of the term “symphony” paves 
the way for the eventual acceptance of the thing itself. 

It should be humiliating to American cultural con- 
sciousness that the excitement over the particular sym- 
phony in question is due to the sensational achieve- 
ments of its composer in other and less abstruse fields, 
and not to a sharp demand for symphonies upon our 
part. But to ask that it should be otherwise is to 
expect too much of a national art-sense as yet too 
remote from the joys of pure abstraction. The nation 
may be permitted to congratulate itself on the fact that 
it has evolved sufficiently to be able to have a war over 
a symphony, without being challenged upon the motives 
of the strife. 

Fighting over symphonies will teach the nation what 
symphonies are, and at last usher in the artistic millen- 
nium of passion for musical beauty in the abstract. 
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WHAT KIND OF SONGS DO WE NEED? 

In the stupendous program of purposes announced by 
the Association of Presidents and Past-Presidents of 
State and National Music Teachers’ Associations at its 
recent meeting in Chicago, and the elaboration of the 
program as expanded by the Association’s vice-presi- 
dent, E. R. Lederman, in MUSICAL AMERICA of April 29, 
nothing stands out with more dramatic prominence than 
the endeavor to call forth an output of songs which 
shall have the effect of solidifying the patriotism of the 
nation and stimulating the movement for such national 
action as true patriotism would demand at the present 
time. 

Some persons will meet the expression of this pur- 
pose with the familiar critical dogma that patriotism 
has nothing to do with art, and others will point out the 
equally familiar truism that national songs cannot be 
made to order. One of the framers of the program has 
foreseen the latter objection and has forestalled criti- 
cism in this respect by stating that the purpose was not 
to undertake to commission the writing of national 
songs, but to call for songs in general and let the people 
assimilate and use such of them as they may wish. 

The purpose, as expressed, is so frankly patriotic that 
there is little reason for dragging the subject of art 
into the discussion. The present awakening of Ameri- 
can spirit is likely to call forth many appropriate songs, 
whether or not the Association invites them; but if the 
Association exercises a directive effect upon the output, 
and helps in its distribution, it will be offering as great 
a service as could well be expected of it in this connec- 
tion. 





In emphasizing the need of true American songs, the 
Association is hitting the nail very squarely on the head. 
The need is a crying one, and so the more likely to be 
satisfied. But what is the nature of the songs which 
the nation needs? It may be safely prophesied that all 
new songs having an obvious patriotic character will 
fail to win the attention or affection. The 
people do not like to be challenged by some song-writer 
who holds them up and says: “Here! This is what you 
must think and feel!” 

The need of national songs is great, but the kind of 
national songs which are needed are those which will 


nation’s 


truly draw the people together to sing them, whatever 
their subject may be. Let the desire to sing together 
be there, and the patriotism will take care of itself. 
“My Old Kentucky Home” will inspire as great a love 
of our country as some song which shouts about the 
flag. Indeed, it is apt to inspire a greater. The flag 
and what it stands for may mean much more to the 
singer than the thought of Kentucky does, but he is 
more apt than not to want to express this deeper thing 
via the thought of Kentucky than by bald directness. 
The deepest things are notoriously unutterable. 

Our national need is for broad and simple songs, 
whatever their=subject, of a character to invite their 
singing by gropps or masses of people rather than by 
an individual singer. 
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Edgard Varese, Futurist Composer 


Edgard Varese, a recent arrival in New York from 
Paris, has a reputation abroad as a leader in the 
futuristic school of composition. As yet he has not had 
a hearing here, although he plans to give concerts ot 
ultra-modern music. He says: “My conclusion is that 
the musical art is endeavoring to-day to purge itself o! 
its pictorial or descriptive side, to express a psychi 
state proper to the individual projecting into space th 
time in which it was conceived.” 

Caruso—A sketch of Enrico Caruso by Gianni Viafor: 
is on display in the show windows of Hardman, Peck & 
Company, New York. 

Herbert—It is announced that Victor Herbert is 
writing. an opera on an Irish theme for production next 
season under the management of Klaw & Erlanger. 


Fitziu—Anna Fitziu, star of the Spanish opera ‘Go 
yescas,” produced this season at the Metropolitan, wa 
the guest of honor at a dinner given recently by Majo. 
and Mrs. Hartman, followed by a military dance at Gov 
ernors Island, the military post in New York Harbor 
All the decorations and favors were Spanish. 


Ober—Mme. Margarete Ober, German contralto o! 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is anticipating an in 
teresting family event in August. It is not thought 
likely that the arrival of her first born will interfer 
with her singing at the Metropolitan next season. Mme 
Ober in private life is Mrs. Artur Arndt. Her husba: 
was her singing teacher in Berlin. 


Jacobi—F rederick Jacobi, the San Frarcisco musici: 
whose symphonic poem, “The Pied Piper,” was recent!) 
played by the San Francisco Orchestra, with Alfre: 
Hertz conducting, declares he owes much of his succes 
as conductor and composer to Mr. Hertz. He first m¢ 
Mr. Hertz at Lake Geneva, Switzerland, under an aw! 
ing, where -both had taken refuge from a terrific rai! 
storm. Mr. Hertz wrote the directorate of the Metro 
politan: “I have fished an assistant conductor out 
Lake Geneva.” 


Barrientos—The popular appeal that Mme. Barrient: 
made in Atlanta is illustrated in the following not 
which she received a few days ago: “Please do not thi! 
me presumptuous in writing. I didn’t know the bird 
had a rival until I heard you sing Tuesday afternoo 
Wish to tell the birds that live in the same village wi! 
me to practice some more. Your singing, dear lad 
helped me as all truth does—it is truth in music. G 
bless you always. A _ plain little country Georg 
woman.” 


Spencer—Eleanor Spencer began her public caree) 
this country at the age of ten years, and when o 
fifteen years of age was invited to play at the Ely 
Palace, Paris, at a soirée given by the late Presid 
Loubet of France. While still in her ’teens M 
Spencer played at the Figaro Five O’Clock Musicales 
Paris, one of the fashionable events of the Paris seas‘ 
Miss Spencer’s first orchestral appearances in Lond 
were made under the baton of Nikisch, with the Lon‘ 
Symphony Orchestra, during the brilliant Coronat 
week. 

Edvina—“When did you discover your histrio! 
talent?” Mme. Edvina was asked the other day by 
interviewer in Toronto. “It was at an amateur pt 
formance of ‘Patience,’ gotten up by the Daughters 
the Empire in Vancouver,” said Mme. Edvina. “A m: 
in the audience remarked: ‘That girl can act.’ It w: 
some years later, after I had married, lived in t! 
Orient for a time, and finally settled down in Englan 
that my next opportunity arrived, and that was when 
mace my début as Marguerite in ‘Faust’ at Cove! 
Garden, London. I practically stepped to that sta: 
from the studio of Jean de Reszke, for I had made ! 
one public appearance in the intervening time, and th 
was at a Reynaldo Hahn concert in Paris.” 
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IE, Mary Garden! Look what you 


have done, in failing to keep your 
engagement with the Women’s Music 
Club of Columbus, Ohio. You have in- 
spired some verses sung at a recent 
luncheon of the club, to the tune of 
“Annie Laurie.” Try this on your vocal 
cords: 

There’s a fairy land called Arden 

Where actual facts are few, 

And ’twas there that Mary Garden 

Made us her promise true. 

Made us her promise true, 

Which ne’er forgot will be; 

And for bonnie Mary Garden— 

She is like the Dutchman’s flea. 

Evidently the money to have been paid 
Miss Garden was put to a more concrete 
use, as witness the last stanza (note 
the sweetly affectionate retort in the 
ending) : 

Should Mary, quite contrary, 
Here some day show her face, 
She’d see the lovely stage lights 
Accepted in her place. 
The light her money buys 
Ts not the light thai lies, 
That lies in woman’s eyes, 
And lies and lies and lies. 

* * 

Two New York composers met the 
other day at the Knickerbocker. Said 
one: 

“How are the returns from your new 
songs?” 

“Don’t speak of it! The publishers 
have returned the last four I submitted 


to them.” 
* * * 


From the Springfield Republican: 


in trying to describe 
once said she was a 
course he meant 
woman in- 


A Western reporter, 
Miss Kitty Cheatham, 
celebrated ‘“‘disease.”’ Of 
danseuse, which is French for a 
terpreter of story and song of all nations. 
Thereupon a celebrated critic said the re- 
porter was not far wrong, as Miss Cheatham 
was very catching and her humor was in- 


fectious! 


Danseuse, eh! Well, there’s nothing 
like setting people right when they use 
a language incorrectly. 

* * * 

Helen Fish of Rockford, Ill., adds this 

postscript to a letter: 


P. S. In my dual capacity as music editor 
and society writer, | wish that | had a dollar 
for every time a bride has told me she was 
to have ‘‘Lonergan’s’’ wedding march for the 
event. This in musical Rockford! 

* © @& 


Speaking of musical names, Ingeborg 
Svendsen-Tune is the instructor of piano 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

. ¢ * 
Dear Counterpoint: 

| am reminded, apropos of ‘‘O, Raving Vic- 
tim’’ in Point and Counterpoint, of a certain 
Easter program here which included ‘‘The 
Strike is O’er’’ by Hawley and a ‘‘Tedium in 
E Flat’’ by Buck. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES T. WALLACE. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 6, 1916. 
ie 


Three items of persiflage culled from 
the bright bits which set off the more 
serious material in the Music Student of 
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Said the violinist, “In your report of 
my concert, please say that I played a 
Stradivarius violin.” 

“Not on your life,” answered the pub- 
lisher. “Mr. Stradi-what-do-you-call-him 
must advertise with us before we men- 
tion any of his fiddles.. Tell him to send 
in an ad and we will notice his goods.” 

* * x 


New York ‘‘Press’’: ‘‘Miss Elliott commit- 
ted suicide by inhaling gas from a Tschai- 
kowsky serenade.”’ 

At last the modus operandi of many unex- 
plained suicides is made plain. Hitherto, the 
symphony concerts have gone unsuspected. 

* * * 


At the symphony concert: ‘‘Mamma, 
why does the man wave his stick?” 

“To hypnotize the players, my child.” 

“But why does he shake his head and 
bend his knees?”’ 

“To hypnotize the audience.” 

x * * 
At a Modernist Concert 

Old Fogy—“Ah! At last a few rela- 
tively intelligible phrases.” 

Disgusted Down-to-Date Connoisseur— 
“Dunce! The performer has forgotten 
part of the composition and is merely 
extemporizing ‘till he recalls what comes 
next.’—“Pacific Coast Musician.” 

x * * 

‘Is that gentleman a musician?" asked 
the inquisitive Mrs. Smith of the elevator 
boy as a long-haired individual left the 
elevator. 

‘No, madam,” was the response; “he 
ain't no musician; he’s a singer.” 

x * * 
Musical Dictionary Addenda 


Applause: Exhibitions of no!se made in joy 
at the close of a concert number. Loudest 
by those who attend colicerts least. Entire'y 
out of place at your rival’s concert. 

Quartet (as defined by a member of it): 
Three very moderate performers and one 
capable one. 

Church choir: That portion of the church 
organization analogous to the war cepartment 
of a government. See also Volcano. 

High Art:. That which is censored out by 
the Movie Picture Board and permitted in 
Opera. 

* kK * 

It was at a New York luncheon, and 
the conversation had turned to “Danny 
Deever.” Someone had hazarded a query 
as to which made the song—the words or 
the music—and whether the words would 
be as effective without the music. 

Said Mrs. Stuart Close, “How could 
a hanging be expressed in music?” 

“Tt might be done by the use of sus 
pensions,” remarked Will C. Macfarlane. 
K a 4 

Sending us a clipping from the New 
York Times which told of the Flonzaley 
Quartet’s playing the “Twelfth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, André Tridon com- 
ments: 

“This is going some, even for the low- 
browish Times. Must be one of Bee 
thoven’s posthumorous works.” 


Pedagogic repartee reported by 
Charles Haubiel of Oklahoma City: 

In counterpoint class a pupil had made 
use of an exception to a certain rule, in 
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Singers and Teachers 


“ Laura E. Morrill 


Recital Programs Selected and 
Prepared m Coaching and 
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Among MME. MORRILL’S Prominent Professional Pupils are JESSIE’ PAMP.- 
LIN (contralto, now touring South America); LILLIA SNELLING (contralto, 
formerly Metropolitan Opera); ETHEL FRANK (soprano, Boston, concert and 
oratorio); CLARENCE COOPER BAWDEN (tenor, concert and oratorio). 


Applications may be made direct to Mme. Laura E. Morrill 
Suite 940, Hotel Majestic, N. 


’Phone 2118 Col. 
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THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 


ent-day piano making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


29-31-33 West 42nd St., 


To equal this 


But the in- 


unequalled in pres- 


New York City 

















a very inefficient manner, however. 
When her teacher criticised the passage, 
she exclaimed: “But the book says on 
rare occasions it is good.” “Yes,” re- 
torted the instructor, “it’s so rare that 
it’s not well done.” 


Musical Subjects in Art Galleries 


The arts of music and dancing were 
well represented in the New York pic- 
ture galleries during the last two weeks. 
The Thumb Box Gallery had a collection 
of water colors, monotypes, pen draw- 
ings and sketches in other mediums, as 
well as some sculptures, all inspired by 
the art dance, some by the Russian bal- 





let. Among the principal subjects were 
Nijinsky, Pavlowa and Isadora Duncan, 
as they appeared to various artists. 

At the Reinhardt Galleries, included 
in a collection of portraits by Walter 
Dean Goldbeck, is a very interesting 
portrait of Ignace- Paderewski, as well 
as one of Ernest Schelling. This exhi- 
bition will be open until May 22. 

M. E. 


David Hochstein, violinist, and Mme. 
le Fontenay, known in private life as 
Mrs. Philippe Coudert, crowded the Cos- 
mopolitan Club, New York, on the eve- 
ning of April 24, in a most successful 
concert. 





HAS MADE TOUR 


Arthur Loesser’s Record as Ac- 
companist and Assisting Artist 
with Maud Powell 

RTHUR LOESSER, the New York 


pianist and assisting artist on the 
Maud Powell tours this season, returned 
to the city recently from a tour that cov- 
ered fifteen States and 23,000 miles. The 
important cities which he visited with 
Mme. Powell were: Boston, New York, 
Erie, Pa., Columbus, Ohio, Los Angeles, 
two appearances in San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Sacramento, San José, 
Riverside, two appearances in Portland, 
Ore., Seattle, Reno, Dallas, Hot Springs, 
Ark., Charleston, S. C., Abilene and Den- 
ton, Tex., Manhattan, Kan., Oberlin, 
Ohio, Albuquerque, N. M., Sedalia, Mo., 
Battle Creek and Marquette, Mich., and 
two appearances in Honolulu. 

Mr. Loesser appeared as accompanis! 
to Mme. Powell and also played a group 
of solo numbers on each program. His 
art as an accompanist and also as a solo 
pianist received the highest praise wher- 
ever he appeared. 

The accompanying snapshot depicts 
Mr. Loesser aboard the Manoa, just be- 
fore leaving Honolulu, decorated with 
Hawaiian leis which kind friends bestow 
on those leaving the shores of these isles. 
Among the interesting occurrences of the 
return trip was a divine service, includ- 
ing a sermon by a Chinese minister de- 
livered in the English language. Mr. 
Loesser officiated as pianist. 


OF 23,000 MILES 
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Arthur 


Loesser, Decorated with Ha- 
walian Leis, a Tribute from His Ad- 
mirers in Honolulu 
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LONDON’S SECOND OPERA SEASON INAUGURATED — 


Sir Thomas Beecham Presents “Magic Flute’? at Aldwych Theater with Excellent Results—‘‘Elijah”’ in 
Operatic Form at Popular Prices—American Pianist Heard in Two Successful London Recitals 


London, April 17, 1916. 


NCE more into the breach steps Sir 

Thomas Beecham with a short sea- 

son of grand opera at the Aldwych The- 

ater and in his productions, choice of 

singers and conducting proves himself to 
be the operatic Napoleon. 

Saturday night saw the revival of 
“The Magic Flute” and all were able 
to enjoy an excellently clear and intel- 
ligible performance of what seems to 
have been the ancestor of the present 
revue, full of fun and frolic and of some 
of its composer’s most delightful music. 


Sylvia Nelis, a newcomer with a re- 
markable coloratura soprano, sang her 
very exacting music as Queen of the 
Night with charm; Miriam Licette was 
a splendid Pamina; Maurice D’Oisly 
made the most of the hero and Robert 
Radford revelled in the deep tones of 
Sarastro. As Papagena and Papageno 
Olive Townend and Frederick Ranalow 
were excellent and their duet was one of 
the “hits” of the evening. So London 
flocked to the Aldwych and was not 
shocked by the unique innovation of 
opera beginning in Lent. 

This week all the best singers of the 
company will be heard in the répertoire 
with, no doubt, the same success, for 
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now we have at last buried the “all-star” 
idea and come to a thoroughly good all- 
round stock company. 

Still the hall known as “The Old Vic” 
goes on its way successfully, with opera, 
Shakespeare and old comedies, for the 
people, and is ever enlarging its sphere 
of action. During this week, opera has 
held the boards and to the energy of 
Lilian Baylis and Charles Corri is due 
the very excelient performance of the 
operatic edition of “Elijah,” Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio having been done into 
opera a few years ago and first pro- 
duced by the Moody-Manners company. 
But the present production differs slight- 
ly from theirs, as there are no inter- 
polated numbers and all the music is 
that of Mendelssohn. It is divided into 
three acts, with two scenes in the last, 
and is instinct throughout with a deep 
feeling of reverence and dignity. The 
cast was excellent, with Thorpe Bates 
an admirable Prophet, while Dilys Jones 
as the Angel, Gleeson White as Zarapath, 
Winifred Davies as the Queen, I reda 
Keys as the Youth, Robert Perceval as 
Obadiah and §S. Harrison as Ahab, all 
sang and acted well. The singing and 
acting of the chorus were on an equally 
high ievel—a most interesting and en- 
couraging production, which packed the 
house. 

Amy Sherwin, who recently returned 
from the United States, gave a success- 
ful concert in the Steinway Hall—an 
entertainment having more than usual 
merit, for it combined present pleasure 
with most pleasurable anticipation for 
the future, to be fulfilled by these tal- 
ented young people so excellently trained. 
Among her most successful pupils are 
Hilda Tasker, Mary Fleming, Daisy 
Inns and Doris Carol, all beautiful young 
singers, enunciating clearly and having 
a clear and intelligent regard for the 
value of the words. 


Oxford House Concert 


One of the musical events of the spring 
is always the West End Concert in the 
Queen’s Hall by the Oxford House Mu- 
sical and Dramatic Association, which 
was founded almost twenty years ago 
and is partly orchestral and partiy 
choral. ‘Through the exigencies of the 
times, the women’s contingent of some 
fifty voices held the day, under the con- 
ductorship of Cuthbert Kelly. They sang 
in beautiful unison a number of English 
folk-songs, such as “Bushes and Briars,” 
“Tarry Trousers” and many more from 
the collection of R. Vaughan Williams 
and Cecil Sharp—part-singing of a very 
high order reflecting great credit on in- 
dividual intelligence and able direction. 
The soloists were Muriel Fister and J. 
Campbell Innes, the former presenting 
O’Connor Morris’s “Army of the Dead” 
most impressively, and Auriol Jones 
playing the piano part of “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” delightfully. 

Another society of great merit is the 
Oriana Madrigal Society, of which Ken- 
nedy Scott is conductor. Mr. Scott al- 
ways offers the public most attractive 
programs, the present one opening with 
the Agincourt song and ending with 
“The Stage Coach,” by Balfour Gar- 
diner, though the bulk of the choral part 
of it was of Elizabethan madrigals and 
folk-songs. Some chamber music was 
delightfully played by the Chaplin Trio 
and Leila Ball, especially Handel’s Trio 
for oboe, strings and harpsichord and 
some pieces by Rameau. 


A Young and Gifted American Pianist 


Ralph Lawton is a talented young 
American player, who has just given two 
recitals in London and has been heard 
in numberless public and private con- 
certs for charity’s sake. For many years 
he was in Berlin and studied there with 
Josef Lhévinne and Wassili Safonoff. 
Mr. Lawton’s programs are artistic and 
chosen from wide knowledge and, to use 
his own words, “being a loyal and ardent 
American,” he is playing that excellent 
but all too little known “Sonata Eroica,” 
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by the great MacDowell. That and 
others he played with brilliant execu- 
tion, keen appreciation of the composer’s 
meaning and with a firm grip of the emo- 
tional and poetic sense. 

Mme. Alys Bateman has just started 
her new series of concerts of Russian 
music in aid of those blinded by the war, 
and a ver 
been handed over to the Hostel of St. 
Dunstan’s in Regents Park from the last 
series. Mme. Bateman, who has the 
gift of arranging interesting and satis- 
fying programs, is keeping up to the 
high level we have come to expect of 
her. A lion’s share of the program fell 
to the British String Quartet, which 
played with great et: especially 
in the Quartet in D Major, by Borodine. 
Boris Bornof sang a group of Russian 
songs splendidly and Mme. Bateman a 
Vocalise by Rachmaninoff and “The 
Cloister,” by Stravinsky, with all her 
usual charm. 

Another delightful recital of Russian 
music was given by Vladimir Rosing, a 
young Russian tenor of marked ability. 
He began with two songs by Glinka and 
passed on to some by Borodine, Tchere- 
pnin and Rimsky-Korsakoff and then to 
a most interesting group of Siberian 
songs, selected rome arranged by Gart- 
veldt, when he was permitted a tour 
through Siberian prisons. Rosing was 
assisted by Julian Bonell and Evelyn 
Arden. 


A Pianist from Ruhleben 


Harry Field, the Canadian pianist and 
teacher, gave his first recital here last 
Tuesday. Doubtless the large audience 
came to see the “man from Ruhleben,” 
who had suffered as a prisoner there for 
months, but, its curiosity satisfied, it re- 
mained to listen and applaud. Mr. Field 
is a native of Toronto, who, after study- 
ing music for some time in his native 
city, went to Germany and there worked 
under von Biilow, Rheineke and Marten 
Krause, from the last-named of whom 
he gained his great love of Liszt. He 
has taught in Canada, but eventually de- 
cided to make his home in Saxony, teach- 


substantial sum has already . 


ing in Dresden and Leipsic. As a co- 
lonial, his internment in Germany was 
long delayed, as the Germans held high 
hopes that, with others, he would desert 
his mother country and elect to serve 
under their Eagle. This being hopeless, 
he was carried off and has lost all— 
home, money, music. But on account of 
a gouty trouble, he has now been allowed 
his freedom and is making a fresh start 
in London. One of his most successful 
pupils is Gladys Seaward, who played 
throughout Germany before returning to 
the United States. 

Violet Clarence is a talented and at- 
tractive young English pianist, who has 
recently given two recitals in London, 
proving herself to be a distinct addition 
to our musical world. Her playing is 
graceful, full of temperament and bril- 
liant. She is a pupil of Leschetizky and 
Pugno. In private life she is the wife 
of Captain a Becket Williams of the 
3/6 Devons, at present stationed at 
Bournemouth, who is a composer of more 
than usual ability. _ 2. 





Carrie Bridewell Delights a Greenwich 
Audience 


Mme. Carrie Bridewell gave a notable 
recital in the Havemeyer Auditorium, 
Greenwich, Conn., last week, under the 
local management of Mrs. Leland S. Still 
man and Mrs. William F. Dominick. Ex- 
excellent accompaniments were played by 
Alberto Bimboni. Several German songs, 
among them “Im Herbst,” by Franz, 
were beautifully sung by Mme. Bride- 
well, whose German is so pure that a 
group of native Germans who heard her 
thought she must be of that nationality. 
Two English songs that were beautifully 
sung were “What’s in the Air Today” 
and “The Angelus,” by Arthur Foote. 
As an encore Mme. Bridewell sang a 
lullaby, effectively playing her own ac- 
companiment. 





Blanche Freedman Now with Winton & 
Livingston 


Blanche Freedman, who for some time 
has devoted herself exclusively to press 
work for such well-known artists as Yo- 
landa Mér6é, Germaine Schnitzer, Rudolph 
Ganz and William Wade Hinshaw has 
joined the new concert managerial of- 
fices of Winton & Livingston. 
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“Edvina is a remarkably fine artiste. 
actress and her voice ranks among the very best lyrico-dramatic sopranos of 
the day. She has power, intensity and great depth of emotion, and, best of 
all, a voice for which no apol.gies are neces-~- 
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GRACE WHISTLER AS 
“CARMEN” IN CHORAL 








CONCERT IN NEWARK 





Grace Whistler, the Popular New York 
Contralto, as “Carmen” 


Grace Whistler, the prominent New 
York contralto, was the principal solo- 
ist at the concert of the Newark, N. J., 
Oratorio Society, on April 28, when Con- 
ductor Louis Arthur Russell presented 
“Carmen” in concert form. This was one 
of the principal concerts preceding the 
Newark Festival. Miss Whistler was the 
Carmen and sang the role with much 
beauty of tone and a remarkable degree 
of expressiveness. She was fervently 
applauded. In the miscellaneous part of 
the program, Miss Whistler, by special 
request, sang the “O. Mio Fernando” 


from Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” again . 


arousing warmly enthusiastic applause. 


ARTISTS IN JOINT RECITAL 


Anne Arkadij and Paul Althouse Score 
Triumph at Rome, N. Y. 

RoME, N. Y., May 6.—An audience 
that filled the Family Theater last eve- 
ning heard the closing concert of the 
Musical Art Society’s season, when Anne 
Arkadij, the gifted liedersinger, was 
welcomed in her home city in a joint re- 


cital with Paul Althouse, the well-known 
young tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

In groups of German, French, Russian 
and English songs Miss Arkadij dis- 
played fine intelligence, perfect enunci- 
ation and a voice that is admirably suited 
to the demands of lieder and ballad in 
terpretation. The singer’s versatility was 
manifested in her beautiful portrayai 
of the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Song of In- 
dia,” which was immediately followed 
by the tender “Dutch Lullaby” of De 
Lange. The Rachmaninoff “Floods of 
Spring,” Harry Burleigh’s “Grey Wolf” 








and the Strauss “Heimliche Aufforder- 


rung” were other offerings with which 
Miss Arkadij delighted her audience. 

Mr. Althouse manifested vigor and 
a wide range of voice both in the group 
of Strauss songs, with which his solo 
offerings began, and in the American 
group, which comprised songs by Harry 
Burleigh, Fay Foster, MacDonald and 
Jordan. He also added several encores 
to the formal offerings of the program. 

The Barcarolle from “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” and “So lass uns wandern” 
of Brahms were duets in which the two 
voices blended in a manner wholly de- 
lightful, and the singers were obliged to 
bow their thanks repeatedly for the dem- 
onstration which their art evoked. Earl 
Mitchell provided most satisfactory ac- 
companiments. 


JEANNE WOOLFORD SINGS 
WITH WASHINGTON CHORUS 


Contralto’s Voice Charms Hearers in 
Concert of Rubinstein Club Under 
Herndon Morsell 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—The 
Rubinstein Club closed its season on May 
3 with a request program, which proved 
one of the most thoroughly enjoyable of 
this society and showed off the chorus 
to excellent advantage. Under the 
baton of Herndon Morsell the evening 
opened with a greeting “Sing We of 
Love,” composed by the director, the 
words being by Charlotte Gardner Lippitt 
of the club. There was good attack and 
excellent rhythm and shading in each 
number. Elgar’s “Fly, Singing Bird” 
was made especially effective by the ac- 
companying of a sextet of violins, com- 
posed of Mrs. Horace Dulin, Daisy 
Fickinscher, Elizabeth Wilbur, Olive 
Budd, Margery Snyder and Uda Ullman. 

The assisting soloist was Mrs. Jeanne 
Woolford, contralto, whose broad range 
gave scope for richness and brilliancy of 
tone that won immediate favor with her 
audience. The aria, “Fairwell, ye Hills,” 
from “Jeanne d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky) 
and “Le Nil” (Leroux), with ’cello ob- 
bligato by Richard Lorleberg were espe- 
cially effective, while her group of songs 
of lighter vein were charming. Mr. 
Lorleberg also accompanied Reed’s “The 
Birth of the Opal” artistically. As piano 
accompanist of the club, Arthur D. Mayo 
filled his difficult réle in his usual satis- 
fying manner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lent recently 
presented a joint recital for piano and 
‘cello, which included the Beethoven So- 
nata, “Air” (Bach), Andante di Con- 
certo (Golterman), “Le Cygne” (Saint- 
Saéns) and Sonata (Lent). The last 
number was especially interesting as be- 
ing the work of Mr. Lent himself. , 

W. H. 








Damrosch Plays in Reno, Nev., to City’s 
Record Audience 


RENO, NEv., May 3.—Mrs. Jessica Col- 
bert, who is building up a love for good 
music in several Western towns near 
San Francisco, introduced the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, in a concert at Reno on April 
26. The audience was the largest ever 
gathered in Reno. Before playing his 
own music from “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
Mr. Damrosch told his hearers something 
of the story of the tragedy. The pro- 
gram, which was of an exacting stand- 
ard, was beautifully performed and 
highly appreciated. 
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FRANK CROXTON 


With Oratorio Society of Baltimore in Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption.”’ 
The Baltimore News, April 25, 1916: ‘‘It is seldom that one finds in 


oratorio a basso who so ideally fulfills requirements as Mr. Croxton His 
voice is unusually mellow and colorful, 
being in the least stiff, and he demonstrates keen intelligence. 
sented the long recitatives of the basso narrator in a distinguished fashion, 
richly meriting the hearty reception given him.’’ 


Will conduct his SUMMER CLASS at his home in 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., from JUNE 15 to SEPT. 15 


Studio: 111 West 43rd Street, New York 
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PRINCESS TSIANINA’S 
HEAD MODELLED AS 
TRUE INDIAN TYPE 











Princess Tsianina, Soprano, Interpreter 
of Indian Songs 


Award Fairbanks, a young sculp- 
tor of Utah, has modelled in clay 
the head of Princess Tsianina, the so- 
prano, shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, which will be used for exhibition 
purposes to depict the true Indian type. 

The work was done during a recent 
visit to Salt Lake City of the Indian 





princess and Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
presenting a recital of the Cadman In- 
dian songs. 


ST. THOMAS RECITALS END 





Horsburgh Assisting Soloist 
with T. Tertius Noble 


The series of organ recitals, given dur- 
ing the early spring by T. Tertius Noble, 
organist of St. Thomas’s Church, was 
concluded on Sunday evening, April 30, 
when Beatrice Horsburgh, violinist, was 
the assisting soloist. 

Four compositions for violin and or- 
gan, an arrangement of the Wagner 
“Prize Song,” the Beethoven Andante in 
A Minor and two of Mr. Noble’s composi 
tions, an Idyll and “Dreaming,” were 
among the offerings of a delightful pro- 
gram. 

A large number of musically interested 
persons were present, and the work of 
the young violinist was warmly com- 
mended, both by her audience and by 
Mr.* Noble. Miss Horsburgh will leave 
during the early summer for Christiania, 
Norway, and will pass July and August 
in study with Leopold Auer, the famous 
teacher of so many famous violinists. 


Beatrice 


Kalamazoo’s Second Music Festival to 
Be Given May 20-22 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., May 6.—The sec- 
ond music festival given by the State 
Normal School’s department of music, 
will take place here on May 20, 21 and 
22, with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock, conductor, and a 
list of famous soloists that includes Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Margaret Keyes, 
contralto of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company; Morgan _ Kingston, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. 
The “Elijah” will be sung with the Nor- 
mal School Chorus, and the other con- 
certs will be a symphony concert by 
the orchestra and a children’s concert, 
with Miss Hinkle as the soloist. 
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$330,000 RECEIPTS 
IN McCORMACK TOUR 


Eleven New York Recitals Draw 
$65,000——Seventy-Four 
Concerts Given 


With the concert at the New York 
Hippodrome, Sunday evening, April 30, 
an event which was reviewed in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, John 
McCormack’s concert season of 1915-16 
came to a brilliant close. With the ex- 
ception of a two weeks’ holiday at Christ- 
mas time, and a rest during Holy week, 
Mr. McCormack has been singing con- 
stantly since the third of October last. 

He gave seventy-four concerts, in ad- 
dition to some special performances with 
the Chicago Opera Company. He was 








ALCOCK 


Contralto 





Triumphs 


at 


Newark Festival 


before Audience 
of 10,000 


ock revealed in her 


Miss Ak introductory 
solo, the ‘Iphegenia’ aria, a contralto so 
warm, sympathetic and smooth in 
quality, so extended in range and 
under such admirable control that she was 
accepted immediately as a vocal artist worthy 
of sharing in a Newark or any other Festi- 


val. Delighted by her finely poised 


tenes and her artistry in using 
them, the audience promptly recalled her, 
and in recognition of its plaudits she further 
intrenched herself in favor by singing Mar- 
garet Lang’s ‘Mayourneen’ with a simplicity 
of style and a sincere feeling that kindled 
a second demonstration.’’—-Newark Evening 
News, May 2, 1916 
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compelled to postpone only one engage- 
ment on account of throat trouble. He 
did not cancel one. Those who heard his 
recital at thes Hippodrome marveled to 
find that at the nmnish of such a long 
season his tones were just as fresh and 
brilliant as they were at his first ap- 
pearance of the season at Carnegie Hail. 

Eleven recitals were given in Greater 
New York, in addition to half a dozen 
private engagements. At every one of 
these the stage was crowded, every inch 
of standing room taken and thousands 
turned away. The managers at the Hip- 
podrome estimate that at least 5000 peo- 
ple made application for tickets, after 
everything had been sold out, almost one 
week prior to the event. 

With two exceptions he was greeted 
by capacity audiences everywhere. 

The gross receipts of the eleven New 
York engagements alone were over 
$65,000, while the gross receipts of the 
entire tour figure approximately $330,000. 


His First Visit to the South 


More than 200 offers of engagements 
were turned down. One of the most in- 
teresting features of a season replete 
with unusual incidents was the visit to 
the South. It was McCormack’s first 
pilgrimage into the heart of Dixieland. 
he enthusiasts paid $5 for seats and 
$3 for standing room in New Orleans 
to hear him sing. Half-a-dozen local 
managers and musical clubs are seeking 
the privilege of handling a McCormack 
concert in one city in Tennessee. 

The conquests of Cincinnati and Balti- 
more by the tenor are also worthy of 
special mention. Some of the cities 
which are anxious to have two McCor- 
mack recitals each season are: Spring- 
field (Mass.), Toledo, Newark, Dallas, 
Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Dayton, 
Providence and New Haven. 

Mr. McCormack has been invited by 
Dr. Karl Muck to sing two special Mozart 
programs with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra next February, and has re- 
ceived a similar invitation from Frederick 
Stock of the Chicago Symphony. 

Of Mr. McCormack’s programs in New 
York City alone, not one was duplicated. 
A few numbers were repeated by in- 
sistent demand, but in substance each 
one was a new program. Just 114 of 
the numbers which these programs con- 
tain were sung by Mr. McCormack for 
the first time this season. The singer 
himself, with the able assistance of his 
talented accompanist, Edwin Schneider, 
is responsible for the great majority of 
the English translations of the German 
classics which were a feature of all his 
programs. 

The list of composers whose works 
have found a place in the various pro- 
grams is as follows: 


Handel, Purcell, Leroux, Bleichmann, Sji- 
gen, MacDowell, Tschaikowsky, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Hugo Wolf, Strauss, 
Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Liszt. Max Reger, 


Granados, Bizet, Mendelssohn, Puccini, Leon- 
cavallo, Lalo, Granier, Gallup, Hadley, Cad- 
man, Burleigh, Kreisler, MacDermid, Chad- 
wick, Schmenke, Dunn, Buzzi Peccia, Oley 
Speaks, Quilter, Schneider, Harty, Campbell- 


Tipton, Coleridge-Taylor, Ronald, Grayling, 
Tours, Lohr, Melvin, Croxton, Blumenthal, 
Lehmann, Dix, Moffat, Dr. Joyce, Page. 
Hughes, Fisher, Milligan, Fox, Stanford, 


Baker, Robinson, Moore, MacMurrough. 


The foregoing does 
composers of all 
numbers. 

An article which appeared in a recent 
issue of the New York Evening Sun, over 
the signature of W. B. Chase, who 
claimed to be in possession of authentic 
information, stated that over 1,250,000 
McCormack talking-machine records were 
sold during the year ending March 1, 
and that his income from royalties on 
the sale of these discs equalled the com- 
bined. salaries of the President of the 
United States, the governors of New 
York and: Pennsylvania, and the mayors 
of New York City, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 


not include the 
the extra or encore 


Dunmore, Pa., Concludes Season of Com- 
munity “Sings” 


DUNMORE, PA., May 4.—The last of 
the community singfests was given last 
evening in the Dunmore High School 
Auditorium. It is chiefly due to the ef- 
forts of Prof. C. F. Hoban that these 
gatherings were such a success. The 
program was a fine one, with John T. 
Watkins leading the Junger Mannerchor 
and the Ladies’ Musical Club. One of 
the features was the singing of John E. 
Barrett’s State song, “Pennsylvania,” 
recently harmonized in a lower key by 
Mrs. Martha Matthews-Owens. Mrs. 
Owens led the singing. The two choruses 
filled the stage and many of the best 
known singers of the city were present. 
At intervals the audience was given an 
opportunity to sing and joined in_ the 
familiar “All Through the Night,” “Holy 
Night,” “Lorelei” and “Sailing.” 

W. R. Hz 
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HOLLAND ’CELLIST, 
MICHAEL PENHA, TO 
MAKE HIS DEBUT HERE 











Michael Penha, Gifted Young Dutch 
’Cellist, Who Has Taken Up His 
Residence in New York 


After having appeared in concerts 
throughout both Europe and _ South 
America, Michael Penha, a gifted young 
‘cellist, has arrived in New York, which 
he is to make the center of his activities 
for the immediate future. Mr. Penha 
recently came from South America to 
New Orleans, where he gave a recital 
that attracted much attention. He ex- 
pects to remain in the East during the 
summer and in the autumn he is to make 
his New York début in a recital. 


Ij 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Penha, who is a native of Holland, 
has the most thorough equipment for his 
profession, having studied with some 
noted teachers, namely: Hugo Becker 
in Italy, Joseph Salmon in Paris, Mossel 
in Amsterdam and Hegar in Frankfort. 
He has toured with success in concert 
in Holland, England, Germany, France 
and Italy. For three years he toured 
through all of South America, in Costa 
Rica and in Cuba. 


MME. JOMELLI IN BELLINGHAM 


Noted Soprano Soloist at Last Concert 
of Davenport-Engberg Orchestra 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 6.—The 
last concert of the Davenport-Engberg 
Symphony Orchestra presented Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli as soloist, the singer giv- 
ing arias from “Tannhiuser” and ‘“Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” followed by a group of 
German songs, and two by American 
composers that had been written for and 
dedicated to her by the composers—the 
“Spirit Flower” of Campbell-Tipton, and 
Hallett Gilberté’s “Phyllis.” She was 
obliged to respond to several encores by 
the enthusiastic applause. The orches- 
tra, under Mme. Davenport-Engberg’s 
leadership, gave an excel’ent account of 
itself, showing fine balance and precision 
of attack. 

A recent event of interest was the 
joint recital given by Mme. Davenport- 
Engberg, violinist, and Mrs. Irving J. 
Cross, pianist, at the Normal School Au- 
ditorium. One of the most enjoyable 
numbers was Mme. Engberg’s interpreta 
tion of the Mendelssohn Concerto in E 
Minor, and another feature of interest 
were four of her own compositions. Mrs. 
Cross shared in the honors of the eve- 
ning, her musicianly skill being well dis- 
played in Chopin, Saint-Saéns and Liszt 
compositions. 


Seagle Sings French Songs in New York 
Concert 


Oscar Seagle, the distinguished bari- 
tone, was announced to sing groups of 
modern and classic French songs at the 
concert at the Maxine Elliott Theater, 
Friday afternoon of this week. Mr. Sea- 


gle’s reputation as an interpreter of 
French songs is such that a great deal 
of interest was taken in this engage- 


ment. 
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Operatic and Concert 





SUMMER 


Conductor of Metropolitan and 
MME. ANNA 


Voice Teacher and Director of Ziegler 
Metropolitan 
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(Voice Culture Optional) = 


BEGINNING JULY 5, 
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Century Opera Companies and 


E. ZIEGLER 


Institute, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Opera House 
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Harmony Terrace, Brookfield Center, Conn., 
Summer Home of Mme. Ziegler 
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Maud Allan, Co-author of New 
Ballet to Be Shown in London 




















Maud Allan, the Dancer, as She Appeared on Her First Outing After Her Recent 
Illness in New York 


AUD ALLAN, known the world over 


for her interpretations of classic 
dancing, has arrived in London and 
opened her residence in Regents Park 


to consummate her plans for a season at 
the Shaftesbury Theater. Miss Allan 
has in preparation a scenario which she 
wrote in collaboration with W. L. Court- 
ney of London, with music by Debussy. 


The score has been utilized by War- 
slav Nijinsky in his ballet, “L’Apres 
Midi d’un Faune.” As already related 


in these columns, Miss Allan plans to 
stay in London until September, after 
which she will sail for Montreal and 
then make a transcontinental tour of 
the United States under her own man 
agement. 





SAVANNAH HAS GALA 
MUSICAL MAY DAY 


Claussen Sings in Afternoon and 
Amato in Evening with Met- 
ropolitaiu Orchestra 


SAVANNAH, May 4.—Because of 
the the 
Theater Monday night, May 1, the man 
the Redpath Chautauqua 
changed the Julia 
to the afternoon at 3.30, so that 


GA., 


festival concert at Savannah 


agement of 
graciously Claussen 
concert 
Savannahians had a double treat. 

Mme. Claussen was assisted ably by 
Messrs. Henrotte and Charlier, violinist 
and accompanist, respectively, who added 
wonderfully to the charm of the pro- 
gram. There was a large and apprecia 
tive audience. Mme. Claussen’s noble 
voice and artistic singing were warmly 
and enthusiastically appreciated and she 
was obliged to respond to the insistent 
demands for encores, first with “Annie 
Laurie,” then with a charming song by 
Hildach, with violin obbligato, and last 
of all MacFadyen’s lovely “Slumber 
Song.” 

Never before has the Savannah Music 
Club received such solid support in an 
artist concert as it did at its festival 
concert Monday night, May 1, when Pas- 
quale Amato and the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, with Richard Hageman as 
conductor, were presented under its au 
spices. 

The house was literally packed, stand 


ing room only remaining to those who 
had failed to secure reserved seats. 


Every number on the program was en 
thusiastically received and many encores 
were demanded. Amato was recalled 
after each appearance and generously 
responded, first with a French song, ac 
companied by Mr. Hageman at the piano; 
next with the “Prologue.” and finally the 
which brought forth 
tumultuous applause, M. T. 


“'Toreador’s Song,” 


New Male Chorus Makes 
Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., May 3.—The Menoma 
Chorus, a men’s singing society, made its 


Its Bow in 


début before the Omaha music-loving 
public last night at the Boyd Theater, 
under the direction of James Edward 


Carnal, formerly dean of the music de- 
partment of the Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Salina and now director of a 
studio in Omaha. This organization, 
composed of seventy-five men who are 
members of various choirs in the city, 
has been training for five months under 
Professor Carnal. It will be a perma- 





nent organization and give a concert an 
nually. Its initial performance was most 
creditable, the men producing a fine and 
varied quality of tone and enunciating 


excellently. “Afton Waters,” by Neid- 
linger; “When the Corn Is Waving,” 
Buck; “Old Black Joe,’ Foster-Parks, 


and “Comrades in Arms,’”’ Adams, were 
among the chorus’s most successful num 
bers. The Chamber Music Society, di 
rected by Henry Cox, and Mrs. Mabelle 
Crawford Welpton, contralto, assisted. 


L. B. B. 


Scranton Singers in Fine Presentation 
of “The Messiah” 
SCRANTON, PA., May 2.—A big audi 
ence greeted the oratorio, “The Messiah,” 
last night at Elm Park Church. The 
quartet of Elm Park Choir sang the 
solos, Harold Briggs was organist and 
Mrs. Helen Bray-Jones pianist. Bauer's 
Orchestra played the accompaniment. In 
the “Gloria” with the orchestra and 
Helen Newitt-Evans’s prelude, 
there was splendidly balanced work, and 
in the “Come Unto Me” Mrs. Evans was 


solo as 


at her best. Mrs. George Morrow sang 
especially well in the lovely aria, “He 
was despised and rejected of men’ 


Phillip Warren sang notably well, and 
Tom Beynon, who was also in excellent 
voice, sang the “Every Valley Shall Be 
Exalted.” 
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CLUB PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO ELLA MAY SMITH 


Columbus Organization Honors Its 
Retiring President at 
Luncheon 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 1.—Last Fri- 
day noon the officers and active members 
of the Women’s Music Club tendered a 
complimentary luncheon to Mrs. Ella 
May Smith at the new Elks’ club house. 
The occasion was the retiring of Mrs. 
Smith from the club’s presidency, which 
she has held for the past thirteen years. 


Other guests of honor were Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley of Oxford (Western Col- 
lege for Women) and Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, and Mrs. George C. 
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Fairbanks of Indianapolis, Mrs. Smith’s 
daughter. 

Several honorary members were also 
guests at the luncheon, members who 
were in the original list when the club 
was organized in 1882. 

There were nearly a hundred in the 
party, and many courtesies were show- 
ered upon the retiring president. As 
Mrs. Smith entered the dining room, 
after all had preceded her, she was given 
the Chautauqua salute by the members, 
and before she was seated was pre- 
sented a huge bunch of American 
Beauty roses from the Wilkin-Redman 
Company, a local piano house, where the 
Music Club box office has been placed 
for the past eleven years. 

The toasts were unique, the first be- 
ing one of Mrs. Smith’s own songs, which 
was a setting of a Eugene Field poem. 
A choir of eight singers led all the songs, 
several of which were most interesting. 
Mrs. Andrew Timberman, a vice-presi- 
dent of the club, responded to the toast 
“Mrs. Smith as We Know Her,” and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley responded to the 
toast “Mrs. Smith as Others Know Her.” 

Between the toasts were the songs, 
which made considerable merriment. At 
the close of the exercises the president- 
elect, Mrs, Harry Hatton McMahon, in 
behalf of .the officers and members pre- 
sented to Mrs. Smith a beautiful dia- 
mond lavalliere, after which a revised- 
for-the-occasion version of Mrs. Smith’s 
song, “Because I Love You,” was sung 
with much feeling. 

A synoptic history of the past thir- 
teen years under Mrs. Smith’s adminis- 
tration was given in one of the songs, 
sung to the air of Bayley’s “Long, Long 
Ago.” The other interesting topical 
song reviewed the members’ disappoint- 
ment when Mary Garden failed to keep 
her engagement with the club. This song 
was sung to the tune of “Annie Laurie.” 





BUFFALO SANGERBUND 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. Winning’s Chorus in Well 
formed Program—Local Pianist 

Makes Pleasant Impression 
BuFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The Sanger- 
bund Society, under the direction of Dr. 
Carl Winning, celebrated its sixty-third 
anniversary by a concert in Elmwood 
Music Hall, May 1. The excellent pro- 
gram was sung by the men with good 
tone quality and good phrasing and was 
heartily applauded. The soloists were 


Agnes Preston Storck, soprano, who 
sang her allotted numbers with excellent 
taste and much beauty of tone, and 
Franz Wister, violinist, who was heard 
to fine advantage. Ethyl McMullen, for 
the singer, and Dr. Winning, for the vio- 
linist and chorus, provided excellent ac- 
companiments. 

The Teutonia Liederkranz Society, un- 
der the direction of Erwinn Bitner, gave 
a concert in German-American Hall, May 
4, before a large and delighted audience. 
Maude Smith, soprano, was the soloist. 

The Harugari Frohsinn Chorus, under 
the direction of Otto Wick, gave a fine 
concert, May 1. 

Warren Case, a local pianist, was 
heard in his annual concert at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club Hall, May 4, by an 
audience of discriminating musicians, 
who have watched from year to year his 
artistic growth. His numbers included 
compositions by Liszt, Grieg, Alla, Cho- 
pin, Debussy and Schulz-Evler, and in 
playing them he displayed excellent mu- 
sical judgment and taste, a firm round 
tone and an admirable sense of balance. 
He was heartily applauded and obliged 
to grant encores. 

A visiting singer of decided artistic 
gifts and a lovely voice is Mrs. Eleanor 
Hazzard Peocock of Detroit, who sang 
at the College Club, April 30, before 
an audience which manifested the great- 
est pleasure in her admirable work. 

F. H. H. 


Arthur Howell Wilson to Assist Ernest 
Hutcheson at Chautauqua 


Arthur. Howell Wilson, the young 
American pianist, whose playing has cre- 
ated favorable comment during the last 
few months, has been appoi:ted a mem- 
ber of the Chautauqua music faculty as 
assistant to Ernest Hutcheson. Mr. Wil- 
son was born in Philadelphia twenty-five 
years ago. Until the outbreak of the 
war he had studied in Europe for three 
years, and while still a student played 
with the Dresden Gewandhaus Orchestra 
and in concert in Berlin. In this coun- 
try Mr. Wilson has appeared as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and in 
recitals in New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and other Eastern 
cities. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, class of 1912. 
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His remarkable success as soloist in 


“Elijah” at Ithaca Festival, Cornell Uni- 
versity, April 27, 28 and 29 as told by 


daily paper critics. 


ELIJAH DELIGHTS BIG AUDIENCE 


Honors Go to Arthur Middleton in Title Role 


“ITHACA DAILY NEWS”: 

Premier honors are due to Arthur Middleton, not because he interpreted the 
title réle, but because of the way he interpreted it. It was a splendid effort on 
the part of Mr. Middleton, and his fine voice was heard to great advantage, in 
spite of the fact that the brunt of the work of the oratorio fell upon him. 


He certainly was one of the best Elijahs heard in recent years, and in his 
dooming of the priests of Baal to destruction he rose to almost dramatic heights, 
and his vocal rendition was fully in keeping with the intensity of the lines. He 
was in great voice last night, and he has rarely, if ever, done better work. 





“ITHACA JOURNAL”: 

The work of Arthur Middleton in the title réle was probably the best of its 
kind ever seen or heard in Ithaca. Possessed of a most beautiful voice, which 
he controls, oh, so easily—-Mr. Middleton sang each of the varying scenes with a 
true and intensely dramatic interpretation, his voice ranging from the most 
beautiful pianissimo to the tremendous and commanding recitative in which the 
priests of Baal are condemned to destruction. Mr. Middleton’s singing met wit! 
the warmest response. 





“CORNELL DAILY SUN”: 

Arthur Middleton showed himself the possessor of one of the most majesti« 
of bass-barytone voices, and in every selection was very warmly applauded. 
His fierce recitative, in which he dooms the Priests of Baal to destruction, and 
after a short choral reply sings the bass aria, ‘‘Is Not His Word Like Fire,’’ was 
the first of the many really difficult pieces which, as performing in the title role, 
he was called upon to sing. This song is one of unusual difficulty and resuires a 
voice of exceptional accuracy and power for its proper performance. ‘T’n.vughout 
the entire evening, Arthur Middleton’s voice made an appeal which has hardly, 
orchestra 


if ever, been equaled here, and, as one of the members of the 
expressed himself, it was the most perfect rendition of the oratorio he had heard 
in the 21 years of his connection with the Chicago Orchestra 
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“NATION-WIDE TOUR FOR MISS MACBETH 


Chicago Opera Soprano’s Next 
Concert Season to Encompass 
Visit to the Coast 


FTER six weeks more of concert and 
recital work, Florence Macbeth, the 
young coloratura soprano, will return 
to New York and will go to some nearby 
country place to devote the summer to 
preparation of her répertoire for next 
season. She has been re-engaged as a 
member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion and will probably appear in roles in 
which she has already achieved excep- 
tional success during the last two sea- 
sons. Miss Macbeth will probably give 
her first New York recital early next 
season. 

Added to other distinctions, Miss Mac- 
beth has been elected to honorary mem- 
bership in two Rotary clubs. One is the 
cluo in St. Paul, which is composed en- 
tirely of men and the other is the Minne- 
apolis Women’s Rotary Club. Miss Mac- 
beth sang for both of these clubs during 
the last season. 


Concert engagements for Miss Mac- 
beth during the last month here included 
appearances in joint recital with Amato, 
of the Metropolitan, in Washington, and 
with Lambert Murphy, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, in Galesburg, Ill. Another 
engagement was with the Bethlehem 
(Pa.): Orchestra. She will sing in Sioux 
Falls, Aberdeen and Watertown, S. D., 
and Great Falls, Butte and Billings, 
Mont., between now and the middle of 
June. 

In the early fall Miss Macbeth will go 
to the Pacific Coast and this will be her 
first visit there in two years. The last 
time was when she was on tour with 
the Chicago Opera Company. In June 
she will take part in a pageant to be 
given at St. Mary’s Hall, a girls’ pre- 
paratory school of Faribault, Minn. 
Miss Macbeth was graduated from that 
school, which is to give the pageant in 
connection with its semi-centennial cele- 
bration. Miss Macbeth will represent 
the period of 1860, when Jenny Lind was 
in the heyday of her artistic career. 





Photo by Collins, St, Paul 

Florence Macbeth, Coloratura Soprano 

of the Chicago Opera, Who Is Tour- 
ing the West in Concerts 





THREE BOSTON CLUBS 
CONCLUDE SEASON 


American Compositions Prominent 
at Concerts with Which 
Activities End 


Boston, MAss., May 2.—The season’s 
final concert of the Chromatic Club was 
given in Hotel Tuileries. last Tuesday 
morning, when the program was called 
“American Day,” and much of its music 
confined to the compositions of Ameri- 
ans. The artists presenting the pro- 
vram were Mme. Gladys Axman, dra- 
matic soprano of New York, previously 
heard here this season in a successful 
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Steinert Hall recital; Bernard Ferguson, 
baritone; Florence Jepperson, contralto, 
and Nathalie Myers, pianist. In addition 
to her group of American songs by Cad- 
man, Gena Branscombe, A. Walter Kra- 
mer and Marion Bauer, Mme. Axman 
sang an aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” Her voice is a dramatic soprano 
of brilliant quality and expansive range. 
The Kramer song entitled “Joy” is dedi- 
cated to Mme. Axman, and her singing of 
it was especially pleasing. 

Miss Jepperson sang these songs from 
the pen of Mabel W. Daniels, Boston 
composer: “Song of the Persian Cap- 
tive,” “Beyond,” “The Fields of o’Bally- 
clare,” and “Daybreak,” with the com- 
poser at the piano. Songs, singer and 
composer were enthusiastically applaud- 
ed. Mr. Ferguson gave much pleasure 
in his group of American songs, to which 
he added the “Zueignung” of Strauss and 
“Daheim” by Kaun. In all he gave a 
musicianly and artistic performance. 
The playing of Miss Myers was also en- 


joyed for its delicacy and fluent technic. 


Carl Brandt and Mrs. Adelina Connell 
Armistead served as accompanists for 
Mme. Axman and Mr. Ferguson. 
Musical Art Club members assembled 
for the last time this season in Jacob 


Sleeper Hall, May 1, to listen to the 
program given by the Musical Art 
Chorus of Women, conducted by Stephen 
Townsend, and two assisting soloists, 
Alice McDowell, pianist, and Sullivan 
Sargent, basso. Gertrude Folger also 
sang three Old French Songs, in cos- 
tume, in her inimitable manner. 


The chorus gave a miscellaneous list 
of part-songs, ably led by Mr. Town- 
send. Club members singing solo parts 
were Mrs. Bess Perry Fischer, soprano; 
Mrs. D. A. Richardson, soprano, and 
Josephine Hewins, contralto. 


Miss McDowell played “Orientale,” 
Amani; “Prelude,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“Tango” and “Seguidilla,”’ Albeniz, with 
zest and abandon. Her other numbers 
were also given with artistic merit and 
technical efficiency. 


Mr. Sargent sang songs by Gounod, 
Holmes, Schubert and Clough-Leighter. 


Monday, May 1, the Music Lovers’ 
Club met for its final concert in Steinert 
Hall. The feature of the program was 
the excellent singing of Charlotte Will- 
iams Hills, soprano, with her husband, 
George Hills, tenor, in a group of duets 
by Saar, Delibes and Tombelle. The two 
voices were a perfect blend and their 
artistic singing was greatly enjoyed. 
Mary Shawe Swain was their accompan- 
ist. Elizabeth Bates, contralto, a pupil 
of Alice Bates Rice, sang a group of 
John Alden Carpenter songs; Minot Beal, 
violinist, accompanied by Alice Eldridge, 
played the Vieuxtemps “Ballade and 
Polonaise,” and the remainder of the 
program was given by Rachel Orcutt 
and Margaret Bragdon, pianistes; Vir- 
ginio Capelloni, baritone; J. Barbara 
Werner, violinist and Adalyn Dana Riley, 
soprano. Mme. Greene, the club presi- 
dent, made a brief address. W.H. L. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS TO 
CREDIT HOME PIANO STUDY 


Board of Education Recognizes Work 
Done Privately by Students of 
“Progressive Series” 








PITTSBURGH, May 8.—As a result of 
the recommendations made by Will Ear- 
hart, supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh, the Board of Edu- 
cation has decided to allow high school 
credits for private study of the elemen- 
tary and intermediate courses of the 
“Progressive Series of Piano Lessons,” 
of which Leopold Godowsky is the editor- 
in-chief. 

The basis for these credits is as fol- 
lows: 

“High school pupils may study the 
elementary and intermediate courses of 
the ‘Progressive Series of Piano Lessons,’ 
with private music teachers or conserva- 
tories as a substitute elective subject, 
and receive major credits therefor under 
the following conditions and _ require- 
ments: 

“Three hundred and twenty-four hours 
of preparation and thirty-six hours of 
recitation required each year. 

“Certificate from teacher that pupil 
has spent eighteen hours of sixty minutes 
in recitation and has made minimum 
grades of 75 per cent on at least nine 
lessons, five studies, five pieces and the 
necessary exercises, to be furnished the 
supervisor at the end of each semester. 

“Certificates from parent that pupil 
has spent nine hours in preparation each 
week, to be furnished the supervisor 
weekly. Time lost to be made up within 
the semester.” 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, sang at the 
Springfield Music Festival on May 6, 
and at the Richmond Festival on May 10. 
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PEOPLE’S LEAGUE 
ENDS ITS SEASON 


Albert Spalding, André Benoist and 
Schola Cantorum Appear in 
Closing Concert 


The last concert of the season under 
the auspices of the People’s Music 
League of the People’s Institute took 
place at Cooper Union on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 7. Long before the ¢oncert 
began, the hall was completely filled, 
and many an ardent lover of “music at 
popular prices” was turned away disap- 
pointed. 

An excellent program was provided, 
Kurt Schindler’s Schola Cantorum sing- 
ing Finnish and Russian songs, and AIl- 
bert Spalding playing, with André Beno- 
ist, the César Franck Sonata in A and 
a group of smaller numbers. The 
Schola Cantorum was in unusually fine 
form, inspired, perhaps, by the most 
vociferous applause that can fall to the 
lot of concert artists. The merry “Ka- 
linka-Malinka” was splendidly given, the 
contrasts and tonal effects being care- 
fully brought out under the diligent lea- 
dership of Mr. Schindler. The number 
had to be repeated. 

The “Songs of Finland” and _ the 
“Chants of the Volga” all found favor. 
The César Franck Sonata received a 
beautiful, musicianly reading from both 
Mr. Spalding and Mr. Benoist, and both 
artists were greeted with a storm of 
applause at the close of the last move- 
ment. Mr. Spalding played the “Preis- 
lied, a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
Dance, his own “Alabama” and “La Cam- 
panella” of Paganini, with his custom- 
ary finish and style. 


David Mannes delivered an address 
outlining the aims and results of the 
work of the People’s Institute. Four 


years ago the People’s 
gave twenty-seven concerts; this year 
they have given 215; 336 soloists, six- 
teen trios, fifteen orchestras, five quar- 
tets and one choral society have volun- 
teered their services for the splendid edu 
cational work. It is estimated that the 
attendance at the concerts this season has 
reached 75,000. H. B. 


Music League 


ZANESVILLE CLUB CONCERTS 





Thursday Morning Organization An- 
nounces Artists for Coming Season 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 6. — The 
Thursday Morning Music Club is an- 
nouncing its series of artist recitals for 
the coming season, which will include 
the appearance of Ada Chambers, a for 
mer Southeastern Ohio girl, and well 
known in this city, where she sang for a 
time in the Schultz Memorial Choir of St. 
James Episcopal Church. After study- 
ing in Boston and New York, Miss Cham- 
bers made her début in Paris in opera, 
also singing in Italy and Spain. 

Other features of the course will be 
the New York Symphony Orchestra; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Mme. Zabetta 
Brenska, contralto, in joint recital; 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, and May Peter- 
son, soprano, and Salvatore de Stefano, 
harpist. 

Lora Cappelear, organist; Carolyn 
Larimer, soprano, and Margaret Dennis, 
pianist, appeared recently in a concert 
at the Putnam Presbyterian Church, un 
der the auspices of the Thursday Morn 
ing Music Cluh. H. W. J. 


Elizabeth Parks to Sing with Allentown 
Chorus 


Elizabeth Parks, the soprano, has been 
engaged by the Euterpean Society of 
Allentown, Pa., to sing the “Creation” 
and Elgar’s “The Banner of St. George” 
on May 25 under the direction of E. B. 
Kocker. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Good Programs Well Given, But 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1916 

HE Philadelphia Orchestra opened its 

three weeks of “pop” concerts, sup- 
plementary to the regular season, at the 
Academy of Music last Monday evening, 
with an audience which, while smaller 
than might have been expected, was ap- 
preciative of an attractive program, well 
performed, under the direction of Thad- 
deus Rich. The numbers were suffi- 
ciently “popular” to be appropriate, but 
still of a high class musically, among 
them being Wagner’s “Meistersinger” 
Overture, the Brahms Hungarian Dance, 
No. 6, selections from “Pagliacci,” and 
Chabrier’s “Espana. The soloist was 
Mildred Faas, and her pleasing lyric so- 
prano was heard with good effect in 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” and 
in a group of songs. 

On Tuesday evening, Daniel Ma- 
yuarre, first flautist of the orchestra, of- 
ficiated as conductor, the soloist being 
Earle D. Laros, pianist, who played the 
MacDowell D Minor Concerto and was 
well received, having a propitious intro- 
duction to a Philadelphia audience. 
Wednesday evening the audience assumed 
encouraging proportions, the house being 
well filled. This was largely due to the 
fact that Victor Herbert was on hand to 
conduct a program of his own composi- 
tions, including selections from ‘“Na- 
toma,” “Naughty Marietta,” “The For- 
tune Teller,” “Babes in Toyland” and 
“Princess Pat.” Helen Buchanan, a 
talented young soprano, contributed the 
solo numbers, singing the Spring Song 
from “Natoma” and several other num- 
bers. The concert was an emphatic suc- 
cess. 

There was no concert on Thursday, but 
last evening a good-sized audience was 
on hand to enjoy a thoroughly delight- 
ful program, Mr. Maquarre conducting a 
credible interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Casse Noisette’’ suite, the spirited 
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“POP” CONCERT SEASON OPENS 


Attendance Proves Disappointing—Police Band Demonstrates Its 





Worth—Choral Concerts 


Hungarian March of Berlioz, the Weber 
“Oberon” Overture, and “Marche aux 
I lambeaux,” Meyerbeer, with several 
other program numbers and encore se- 
lections. There was a cordial welcome 
and a pronounced success for Viola Brod- 
beck, the young coloratura soprano, who 
sang her principal number, the intricate 
“T,’Etoile du Nord” of Meyerbeer, with 
two flute obbligati, with brilliant effect, 
executing with ease and fluency the high 
runs, trills and staccato notes. It is 
in such music that Miss Brodbeck excels, 
her voice having unusual range and flexi- 
bility. She was also heard in a vroup of 
songs, “Solveig’s. Lied.” Grieg; “Fallih! 
Fallah!” Van Der Stucken, and “Vil- 
lanelle,” dell’Acqua, as well as two en- 
core numbers. 


The Slim Attendance 


As last year, the parquet seats were 
covered over with a flooring on which 
were tables where refreshments are 
served. The menu is more extensive than 
last year, but this feature of the con- 
certs does not appear to be particularly 
appreciated. People still act afraid to 
talk or to eat and drink freely during 
the music, or, it might perhaps more ac- 
curately be said, they prefer to listen 
and enjoy without the distraction of at- 
tempting to “refresh” themselves. The 
raising of the prices may have had some- 
thing to do with the slim attendance this 
week, the parquet circle seats now cost- 
ing seventy-five cents, instead of fiftv, 
while seats at the tables cost one dollar, 
instead of seventy-five cents. At any 
rate, the concerts are musically very at- 
tractive and well worth attending, and 
the final two weeks of the series, after 
the orchestra returns from the tour 
which it is to make the coming week, it 
is hoped will be more of a success in the 
way of attendance. 

The Jenkintown Choral was heard in 
its spring concert in the Jenkintown Au- 
ditorium, on Thursday evening, a large 
audience listening to a_ well-arranged 
program presented under the direction of 
Bessie Kille Slaugh. This chorus is 
made up of about seventy women residing 
in Jenkintown and at other points along 
the Old York Road, and its work shows 
careful and effective training, and real 
talent intelligently used. The attack is 
good, the tone sympathetic and well 
balanced, and in the way of shading and 
finer effects the standard of merit is 
quite up to that of some of the better 
known choruses of female voices that 
give concerts in Philadelphia during the 
season. Among the numbers on Thurs- 
day night’s program were “The Wind 
Fairies,” by Chaffin; H. Alexander Mat- 
thews’s taking “My Love’s an Arbutus,” 
and his melodious “Persian Serenade” 
an arrangement of Molloy’s “Kerry 
Dance,” Bruno Huhn’s “Destiny,” and 
others by Grieg, Schubert. Schumann, 
Mrs. Beach, Pache, and, at the close, two 
of Cadman’s Indian songs, “From the 
Iand of the Sky-Blue Water” and “The 
Moon Drops Low.” The soloists were 
Dorothy Johnston-Baseler, the  well- 
known harpist, who. as usual, delighted 
her audience in all that she did, and Ar- 
thur E. I. Jackson, basso. Mrs. J. R. 


R. Knieriem and Mary Nock Malpass 
were the accompanists. 

Willard Spenser’s light opera, “Prin- 
cess Bonnie,” was presented by the 
—— Auxiliary of the Seaside Home, 

Cape May Point, N. J., in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, last evening. The cast in- 
cluded some talented singers, the pro- 
duction being in charge of Mrs. William 
King, Mrs. R. A. Hunter and Fannie De 
Silver, with a ballet trained by Estelle 
Heysinger. 


Organist O’Brien’s Recital 


Francis J. O’Brien, one of Philadel- 
phia’s best known church organists, for 
a number of years organist and choir 
director of the Church of the Gesu, pre- 
sented an elaborate recital program on 
the organ in Scottish Rite Hall, Tuesday 
evening. Mr. O’Brien exhibited a com- 
plete mastery of his instrument, his plav- 
ing of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major, which opened the program, being 
impressive, while he deiighted his audi- 
ence with his facile and sympathetic ren- 
dition of such compositions as _ Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet, Wolstenho'me’s “Ques- 
tion and Answer” and the “Oberon” 
Overture of Weber. A particularly at- 
tractive group include’ the Nuptial 
March of Guilmant, the Handel Largo, 
and the C Sharp Minor Prelude of Rach- 
maninoff. Other numbers were “Fiat 
Lux,” Dubois, which was of potent ap- 
peal, and a number of orchestral imita- 
tions from well-known composers. The 
assisting artists were Zipporah Rosen- 
berg, dramatic soprano; Piotr Wizla, 
baritone, and Amadi Cella, harpist, all 
of whom were received with marked fa- 
vor, with Virginia Snyder as piano ac- 
companist. 

The Philadelphia Police Band, made up 
of seventy-two members of the police 
force of this city, gave the first concert 
of its fourth annual music festival be- 
faye a large audience in Convention Hall 
last evening. This fine band, which plays 
with spirit and precision and with more 
than ordinary merit in the way of trulv 
musical results, is under the leadership 
of Joseph Keifer, and includes. in its 
membership a cornet soloist of notable 
ability in the person of Harry Stites. 
The other soloists were Mav Farley, so- 
prano; Leo Merset, bass, and Joseph Mc- 
Glynn, tenor. A change of program, 
with other soloists, is scheduled for this 
afternoon and evening, all of the con- 
certs being for the benefit of the police 
pension fund, to which the band already 
has contributed $48,000. 

The Frankford Choral Society under 
the direction of Guido Ferrari, gave its 
sixth annual concert in the auditorium 
of the Frankford High School. on Tues- 
day evening, the program including 
Stainer’s cantata, “The Daughter of 
Jarius,” with miscellaneous numbers. 
The chorus of sixty voices had the as- 
sistance of May Farley, soprano; Henri 


Merriken, tenor; Robert R. Henry, bass, 
and I). Hendrik Ezerman, pianist. 
ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 


The twenty-first samaeidl six-day con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Musicians began in Cincinnati on May 8 
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New England Recitals by George 


Harris, Jr. 


George Harris, Jr., tenor, gave a joint 
recital with Herman Sandby, ’cellist, at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, April 24, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Harris sang groups of songs by Schubert 
and Sandby and a group of Russian com- 
positions. This was followed by a re- 
cital in Portland, Me., on the 27th, in the 
series of concerts given by Will C. Mac- 
farlane, the municipal organist of Port- 
land. On this occasion Mr. Harris sang 
songs by Schubert, Wolf, Strauss, Liszt, 
Chausson, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Kernochan, Hammond, Graham Peel, 
Roger Quilter and an Irish folk-song. 
He will appear in a joint recital in Prov- 
idence, R. I., May 16, with Wassily 
Besekirsky, the violinist. Next season 
Mr. Harris will be under the direction of 
the Musicians’ Concert Management, 
Inc., and an extensive tour is now being 
booked for him. 





Bavagnoli to Conduct Opera Season in 
South America 


Gaetano Bavagnoli, who has been con- 
ducting at the Metropolitan this season, 
sailed on May 5 for South America on 
the Croffton Hall. He has been engaged 
as leading conductor for a season of 
three and a half months in Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and Santiago, Chile. 
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THE IDEA BEHIND ‘ABSTRACTIST’ MUSIC 


Isador Berger Explains His Method 
of Translating Futurist Paint- 
ings Into Tone 


HICAGO, April 22.—Isador Berger, 
violinist and futurist composer, two 
of whose “abstractist” compositions have 
been added to the repertory of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, 
explained to me how “abstractist” music 
received its birth. 
. “You may wonder why I have set these 
paintings to music when there are so 
many really good pictures in existence,” 
Berger said. “The idea first came to me 
a year ago at an exhibition of ‘abstract- 
ist?’ pictures given by the Palette and 
Chisel Club. ‘Abstractist’ art strives to 
represent ideas without form. 

“I stood watching the expressions of 
the people who looked at the paintings. 
None of them knew what the pictures 
meant, but I observed that nine out of 
ten, standing before a picture, wore the 
same expression. Aengle’s ‘Cosmic Spec- 
tra’ made them thoughtful, Phillips’ 
‘Moods’ gave them a look of dissatisfac- 
tion, and all of them brightened up 
when they came to Carlsen’s ‘Wedding 
March,’ yet there was no picture there, 
nothing but a riot of beautiful line and 
color. Then I began to wonder whether 
the same effect could be obtained by 
music. 

“In the ‘Wedding March’ all the colors 
were gay, and the effect on those who 
saw it was to make their faces happy. 
Now I did not say to myself: ‘This in- 
strument shall play blue, and this one 
lavender,’ but I said: ‘The violins and 
wood-winds and cornets are gay instru- 
ments, the ’cello and bassoon are som- 
ber, the oboe is plaintive. I will orches- 
trate the paintings, using gay-toned in- 
struments for gay colors, and somber 
instruments for somber colors. Thus I 
will get from the symphony the same 
effect one gets from the pictures.’ 

“In ‘Moods,’ nothing was_ resolved, 
the colors were a mass of dots and lines, 
no matter which way you looked at it, 
and the eye could not gaze at any one 
part of the picture without being drawn 
aside to some other part. The effect was 
to irritate or dissatisfy the beholder. In 
the same way, nothing is resolved in my 
orchestration of it.” 

Berger’s symphony starts out with 
two dominant seventh chords, sounded 
by the full orchestra. The chord is not 
resolved, but the orchestra ceases, and 
the oboe carries a plaintive melody, like 
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Isador Berger, Violinist and Composer, 
of Chicago. From a Sketch by E. M. 
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a lost child. The melody is not resolved, 
but collides with the more somber orches- 
tral instruments, and there is no logical 
sequence to the ensuing chords. Then 
the solo oboe plays a _ rather sweet 
yet strangely dissatisfying, plaintive 
strain, to the accompaniment of three 
wood-winds—a flute and two clarinets, 
gay instruments both—and the bass ut- 
ters from time to time a muffled heart- 
beat, seemingly not in accord with the 
melodic theme. The cacaphonous result 
does indeed accomplish its object, namely, 
it leaves the hearer dissatisfied. 

The lines in Carlsen’s painting, “The 
Weddinz March,” are aspiring, like the 
bursting into bloom of a flower, and the 
colors are lavenders and reds and blues 
and yellows, while the gloomy blacks and 
browns and grays are lacking entirely. 
Berger’s symphonic setting is carried 
out with aspiring melodic themes, which 
(heaven be praised!) are resolved, while 
the spirit of “abstractism” is gained by 
an apparent cacophony and disregard 
of harmonic rule, expressing the lack of 
form which is the fundament of “ab- 
stractist” art. 

The symphonies are interesting both, 
but the American Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago found so much difficulty with 
them that their public presentation has 
been postponed until some future date, 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 











SOCIETY SEEKS TO EXPAND 


Plans Discussed for Extending Scope of 
Musicians’ Fellowship 


Plans for enlarging the membership 
of the Musicians’ Fellowship Society 
were discussed at the meeting held on 
April 29 at the New York residence of 
Frank S. Hastings, president of the 
society. The advisability for securing 
a wider publicity as to the purposes of 
the society was pointed out, and various 
Suggestions were made, such as bring- 
ing a social feature into it, with the pos- 
sible introduction of dancing and with 
more varied programs. 

The musical program was opened by 
Mr. Hastings, who played one of his own 
compositions on the splendid organ, fol- 
lowed by some “Faust” excerpts. Fur- 
ther music was provided by Albert M. 
Mansfield, secretary, and various other 
members of the society. 


Marie Ellerbrook in Morristown Concert 


On Friday evening, April 29, Marie 
Kllerbrook, the well-known contralto, 
was the assisting artist at a piano recital 
given by Dorothy Dean at the Warford 
School of Music, Morristown, N. J. 


Miss Dean is one of the best piano stu- 
dents at the school and was warmly re- 
ceived. Her work is artistic and shows 
careful study and preparation. Miss 
Ellerbrook charmed everybody with her 
beautiful voice and gracious stage pres 
ence. Her numbers included songs by 
Secchi, Salter, Spross and two Warford 
songs, whose “The Voice” she was forced 
to repeat. 


Albert Spalding Finds an Unusual Case 
of Love for Music 

Albert Spalding in a New York Times 
interview discusses some unusual cases 
of real love for music among the people 
in this country in quarters where it 
might not be looked for. 

“One night after a concert at Alliance, 
Ohio,” he relates, “I found myself in the 
railroad station late at night, waiting 
for a train. I got into conversation with 
a man on the platform waiting with me. 
He told me that he came from a small 
town more than 100 miles away that had 
no concerts. 

“*Every once in a while,’ he said, 
‘I’ve just got to have some music. So I 
come over here to a concert. I leave 
late in the afternoon and travel in a 
day coach. After the concert I have to go 
back on a slow train, also a day coach, 
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and I just get home in time to open up 
my store for the day, without having 
had any sleep. But it’s worth it. It sets 
me up for a month.’ 

“Now, I call that man a real music 
lover,” concludes Mr. Spalding. “He is 
willing to sacrifice something to hear 
music.” 


BROOKLYN CHAMINADE HEARD 





Spring Concert of Women’s Chorus an 
Event of High Artistic Merit 


The spring program of the Brooklyn 
Chaminade was declared by the large 
vathering of subscribing members and 
friends to have been of the best ever 
given by this club of women singers. It 
was held April 27 in the music hall of the 
Academy, W. Paulding DeNike, ’cellist; 
Mrs. Amelia Gray-Clarke, pianist, and 
Emma F. Squire being the assisting 
soloists. Under the able direction of 
Mme. Emma _ Richardson-Kuster’ the 
club sang: 

“Day’s Harbinger,” by Mary Helen Brown; 


Otto’s “Sparrows’ Twitter,’ “The W ood- 
pecker,’ by Ethelbert Nevin; ‘'The Summer 
Wind,” by Victor Harris; “The Gypsies,” by 
grahms-Shelley; “The Evening Hour,” by 
Mary Helen Brown; George B. Nevin's “The 
3Zells of Shandon,” Grieg’s “Dawn's Awaken 


ing” and “The Spring,” by Moderati 

Mr. DeNike, accompanied by his wife, 
awakened enthusiasm with various 
pieces; Miss Squire’s singing was an 
appreciated factor, and Mrs. William R. 
Bishop in the Bizet “Agnus Dei,” to 
piano, organ and ’cello accompaniment 
shared honors with the club. Mrs. 
Clarke’s artistry was revealed in several 
numbers. G. ©. F, 


ENTERTAIN BIENNIAL GUESTS 


Music Department of Women’s Clubs 
Plan Luncheon During Convention 


The Music Department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Will 
iam Rogers Chapman, chairman, is ar- 
ranging a luncheon for members of the 
music department who will be guests 
in New York during the general biennial 
meeting, May 23 to June 2. 

The luncheon will be given at the As- 
tor on Wednesday, May 24, and the 
visitors will be given an opportunity 
of meeting a number of prominent art- 
ists who will be guests of honor at the 
luncheon. 

The committee from the music depart- 
ment, which is assisting Mrs. Chapman, 





includes Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Speaks Seely, Mrs. Frank E. Ka- 
vanagh, Mrs. Charles G. Braxmar and 
Mrs. A. H. Candlish. 


Joseph Di Fanni Soloist at May Meeting 
of Rainy Day Club 


The program to which the members 
of the Rainy Day Club were appreciative 
listeners, at the meeting held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on May 3, introduced 
Joseph Di Fanni, violinist, who gave the 
Beethoven Menuet in G, the Kreisler 
Caprice Viennois and one of his own 
Gavottes. Mr. Di Fanni, who is a for- 
mer member of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, has recently published two 
volumes of a work on violin method. 


Give Benefit for Polish Sufferers 


Under the musical direction of the 
Baroness Litta von Elsner, a concert for 
the benefit of the Polish War Sufferers 
was given at the Comedy Theater, New 
York, on April 28. Several vocal pupils 
of the Baroness von Elsner took part, 
with the assistance of various artists. 


Among the late-comers of the New 
York season is Frederic Hoffman, a bari- 
tone, who will be heard in old French and 
German folk-songs in the Waldorf-As- 
toria, Monday evening, May 22. Mr. 
Hoffman plays his own accompaniments. 
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ELIZABETH PARKS ENDS TOUR OF WEST 





Singer Praises Serious Attitude 
of Audiences at Lindsborg 
Festival 


‘TVLIZABETH PARKS, the gifted so- 

prano, has returned from a West- 
ern tour extending to Lindsborg, Kan., 
where she appeared at the festival in the 
“Messiah” and in a recital, to the entire 
satisfaction of the Bethany College au- 
thorities and the delight of the vast au- 
diences, 

With the Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, in 
the “Paradise and the Peri,” Miss Parks 
received an ovation and by her lovely 
voice and superior style obtained another 
engagement from the conductor, J. P. 


McCollum, for this season. 

In the afternoon before her evening 
recital at Lindsborg, Miss Parks re- 
ceived a message from Dr. Pihlblad ask- 
ing if she would kindly sing the Reich- 
ardt “In the Time of Roses.” Miss Parks 
gladly consented, but after she had given 
her consent she realized that, although 
she was rather familiar with the song, 
she had never sung it. Nevertheless, she 
went ahead and devoted the remaining 
hours before the recital to learning the 
song, which she delivered in good style. 
Her accompanist in this recital was 
Oscar Thorsen. 

At New Wilmington, Pa., the soprano 
gave a recital at Westminster College, 
with Edward Hearn at the piano. The 
high standard of the programs offered 
by Miss Parks is indicated by this ex- 
ample, sung at New Wilmington: 


“Come and Trip It,’ Handel; ‘O del mio 


dolee ardor,’ Gluck; “Posate, dormite,” Gio- 
vanni Bassani; “Se tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; 
“Windrose”’ (Norwegian Folk Song), 
Sinding; “Longing” (Roumanian Folk 
Song), Louis Victor Saar; “Spinnerliedchen” 
(German Folk Song), Heinrich Reimann: 
‘*Margoton” (French Folk Song), J. Wecker- 
lin; ‘“Standchen,’”’ Brahms; “The Organ 
Grinder,” Franz Schubert; “Der Gartner,” 
Robert Kahn; A Dissonance,” Alexander 
Borodine; ‘Before My Window,” Sergei 
Rachmaninoff; ‘Er Ist’s,” Hugo Wolf: “The 
Unremembered,” Morris Class; “Hi, Li'l 





Elizabeth Parks, Gifted Young Amer- 
ican Soprano 


Feller,” Franklin Riker; “Chinese .Prayer 
Song,” Louise Garnet; ‘““Come Out, Mr. Sun- 
shine,” Paul Bliss; ‘A Burst of Melody,’’ 
Linn Seiler. 


Miss Parks was delighted with the 
musical appreciation that she found at 
Lindsborg. “I had never been so far 
West before and I was struck by the 
good musical taste of the people in this 
community of 2500,” she declares. 
“This was evidenced by their liking for 
such lieder as Hugo Wolf’s ‘Er Ist’s.’ 
The ‘Messiah,’ of course, they know abso- 
lutely, and their chorus did beautiful 
work in the oratorio.” 

Miss Parks was also charmed with the 
seriousness of the audiences at Linds- 
borg. “Though some of the people com- 
ing from far away may bring their 
lunches, it is by no means a picnic affair, 
and they never eat in the auditorium. 
I found the attention that they give to 
the artist excellent.” 





RATAN DEVI REAPPEARS 





Singer of Songs of India Gives Her 
Second New York Recital 


At the Hudson Theater on the after- 
noon of May 2 Ratan Devi, singer of 
Indian rdgs and folk-songs, enriched the 
waning New York Season with a second 
exposition of her indefinably hypnotic 
art. Squatted between vases filled with 
poinsettias, she sang three groups of the 
strange songs, the origin of which is ob- 
scured in the dim past. Twice during 
the performance her husband, Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy, appeared to give a 
description of Indian music, its nature, 
purpose and true interpretation. 

Ratan Devi, with her tamboura, voiced 
these wan melodies as though her whole 
soul were in her song, and one could 
readily fancy himself witnessing some 
ceremonial. For the event resembled a 
ritual, as impressive as it was simple. 
With no great stretch of imagination 
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one became transported into a corner of 
some noiseless Indian temple. Assuredly 
Ratan Devi’s message burned deep into 
the zsthetic consciousness of her hear- 
ers. The audience was large. B. R. 





ELSENHEIMER PUPIL HEARD 





Maude Henderson Appears in First of 
Granberry Recital Series 


The first of three recitals to be given 
by the Granberry Piano School took place 
on Wednesday evening, May 3, at the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, the re- 
citalist being Maude Henderson, a pupil 
of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. Her program 
was made up entirely of the classics and 
was well selected and representative. It 
contained the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 90, a Nocturne, Etude and Scherzo 
of Chopin, Grieg’s Ballade (Variations 
on a Norwegian Theme,) the “Ave Ma- 
ria” of Arcadelt-Liszt, and Liszt’s ““Wal- 
desrauschen.” 

Miss Henderson was well prepared to 
meet the requirements of the composi- 
tions that she attempted, and played 
them all in musicianly style. The Chopin 
numbers were poetically given, especially 
the G Major Nocturne. The opening 
Bach-Tausig number was performed with 
dignity and fine rhythmic sense, as well 
as with breadth of tone. The Liszt 
“Waldesrauschen” conveyed the appro- 
priate mood. Miss Henderson’s playing 
was well received by the goodiy number 
of persons who attended the recital, and 
the young artist was liberally applauded. 

H. B. 





McNeal in 
Recitals 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—Kath- 
arine McNeal, pianist, has returned to 
New York after spending the last two 
weeks here in a round of recitals among 
diplomatic and musical circles. Among 
the places at which she played may be 
mentioned the homes of Mrs. George T. 
Ford, Mrs. Loose, Mme. de Pinas of the 


Katharine Washington 


Uruguay Legation, the Home Club, the 
Timlow School and the Congressional 
Women’s Club. Everywhere she _ re- 
ceived warm applause for her artistic 
playing, clear technique and sympathetic 
interpretation. Her selections were 
varied, included a wide range of com- 
posers, but those that entertained her 
audiences most were: Bourree, B Minor 
(Bach-Saint-Saéns), Melodie (Gluck- 
Sgambati), ‘“‘Eccossaises” (Beethoven), 
Barcarolle, A Minor (Rubinstein), 
“Valse Oubilée” (Liszt), “La Campan- 
ella (Paganini-Liszt) and compositions 
of Chopin. W. H. 





BENEFIT CONCERT AT PLAZA 


Fine Musical Fare Presented in Program 
for Maronite Mission Aid 


For the benefit of the Maronite Mis- 
sion a concert was given in the Hotel 
Plaza, on May 3, by Caroline Koecher, 
soprano; Amélie Pardon, pianist; Olga 
Carrara, soprano, and William P. 
Kearney, tenor. Miss Koecher, an artist- 
pupil of the New York teacher, Gugli- 
elmo Caruson, filled in at the eleventh 
hour for another of Mr. Caruson’s pu- 
pils, Neida Humphrey. It was also 
learned that Miss Koecher had suffered 
with illness for almost a year prior to 
this appearance. Yet she displayed 
plenty of poise and her voice was suf- 
fused with delicate color. She sang 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Provengale,” an aria 
from “Bohéme” and Ariadne Holmes 
Edwardes’s “‘“God Bless You, My Dear.” 
Miss Koecher scored especially with the 
last-named, which seems to be enjoying 
a genuine vogue of late. 

Mme. Pardon played a Liszt Rhap- 
sodie and Chopin’s E Flat Polonaise, 
winning plaudits, and Mme. Carrara 
was also voted a true artist after having 
been heard in numbers by Puccini, Pon- 
chielli and Mascagni. Nor should Mr. 





Kearney’s excellent singing of numbers 
by Godard and Marie Walters Kennedy) 
be forgotten. A large audience insured 
the financial success of the entertain 
ment. 


William Simmons Scores Success in Al- 
bany Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 6.—William Sim 
mons, the New York baritone, won a tri 
umph last evening in his interpretation 
of the role of Sir Olaf in the Gade “Er| 
King’s Daughter,” which was given by 
the Glee Club of the Albany Academy 
for Girls at Academy Hall. Mr. Sim- 
mons’ fine voice displayed resonant depth 
and real operatic fiber, both in his sing- 
ing of the baritone solos of the cantata 
and later in an aria from “Un Ballo In 
Maschera” and songs by Miller and Har- 
ris. He gave the familiar “To a Mes- 
senger” of La Forge in response to an 
insistent encore. 

Catherine Hayes, soprano, and Marion 
Packer, contralto, revealed fine interpre- 
tative powers in their solo work. Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers conducted the club 
in a most satisfying presentation of the 
cantata, and also played the accompani- 
ments for Mr. Simmons’ solo offerings. 

H. 





Utica Organist Heard in Recital at Her- 
kimer, N. Y. 


HERKIMER, N. Y., April 29.—An organ 
recital was given recently at the Metho- 
dist Church by DeWitt Coutts Garretson, 
organist and choirmaster of Grace 
Church, Utica, N. Y., and dean of the 
Central New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, assisted by J. 
R. Willis, tenor; Mrs. J. R. Willis, so- 
prano; the M. E. Church choir, and Mrs. 
N. P. Drake, accompanist. One of the 
numbers was an “Anthem Song” by the 
organist himself. 





DAMROSCH IN TWO 
DENVER CONCERTS 


Hofmann Soloist in One, Vernon 
Stiles in Other—Large Audi- 
ences Well Pleased 


DENVER, May 1.—Despite an unseason- 
able snowstorm, which raged during both 
days of the visit of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the concerts attracted 
two of the largest audiences of the sea- 
son. On Saturday evening, when Josef 
Hofmann was the soloist, only a few of 
the higher priced seats were vacant, and 
yesterday afternoon the big Auditorium 


was comfortably filled. Mr. Cavallo, 
local sponsor for the orchestra, has rea- 
son to feel great satisfaction over his 
enterprise, since the concerts were not 
only well patronized, but also of decided 
artistic worth. 

The Saturday program included the 
Tschaikowsky E Minor Symphony, No. 
5, which was beautifully played; the 
Rubinstein D Minor Concerto, in which 
Mr. Hofmann achieved a sensational suc- 
cess; Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
a group of piano pieces and excerpts 
from Damrosch’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
music, 

The audience must be blamed for pro- 
longing the concert to considerably more 
than two hours, since its enthusiasm led 
to repeated recalls for both Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Hofmann, the latter of 
whom was in generous mood and played 
four extra numbers. Hofmann’s mas- 





tery seemed absolute. His resourceful 
ness in variety of tone color, his impec- 
cable technique, his unerring sense of 
proportion and sensitive poetic fancy 
combined to present a performance of 
irresistible charm. For extra numbers 
he played such overworked bits as the 
Rubinstein Melody in F and Mendels 
sohn’s “Spring Song”—and played them 
with such illuminating art that they held 
a fresh interest. 

Mr. Damrosch brought with him an 
uncommonly fine band of musicians, head 
ed by Concertmaster Saslavsky, and they 
played with that sonority, purity of in 
tonation and dynamic pliability which 
characterize a great symphonic organ 
ization and make it the finest expressive 
agent in the realm of musical perform 
ance. Mr. Damrosch was particularly) 
happy in his reading of the lovely Tschai 
kowsky symphony. His own tuneful 
compositions, which brought the program 
to a close, were received with enthusi 
asm, particularly the pretty me‘odrama 
for flute, clarinet and harp. 

Yesterday afternoon’s program was 
compiled entirely from the works 0! 
Wagner, and Vernon Stiles, tenor, mad: 
the trip from New York especially to 
sing the “Meistersinger” Prize Song and 
the “Lohengrin” Narrative. The “Tann 
haiuser” Bacchanale and the always sti! 
ring “Ride of the Valkyries” were the fa 
vorite orchestral numbers, and Mr. Sas 
lavsky was enthusiastically hailed b) 
his many Denver friends and admire! 
when he appeared as soloist in the “Good 
Friday Spell” from “Parsifal.”’ 

Mr. Stiles suffered somewhat from th: 
effects of our altitude, but revealed 1 
the two difficult arias a voice of fin 
qualities and the traditional declamatory) 
style of the German opera school. Hi 
was many times recalled. J. C. W- 
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MASSACHUSETTS TOWN WELCOMES 
NOTED SINGERS IN “ELIJAR” 








From Left to Right—George Rasely, Tenor; Clarence Briggs, 





Conductor; Laura 


Littlefield, Soprano; Earl Cartwright, Baritone; Frank H. Luker, Accompanist; 


Florence Jepperson, Contralto 


EXINGTON, MASS., April 28.—A 
thrilling performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was given here last eve- 
ning in the Town Hall, under the auspices 
of the First Baptist Church Choir Guild. 


A chorus of one hundred voices, players 
from the Boston Festival Orchestra, and 
Frank H. Luker, accompanist, was con- 
ducted in this performance by Clarence 
E. Briggs, and the following quartet as- 
sisted: Laura Littlefield, soprano; 
Florence Jepperson, contralto; George 
Rasely, tenor, and Earl Cartwright, 
baritone, in the title réle. The presenta- 
tion of the stirring choruses was spir- 
ited, well balanced and at all times most 
effective as conducted by Mr. Briggs. 

Mrs. Littlefield is not a stranger to 
Lexington audiences, but on this occasion 
was heard for the first time in oratorio. 
That she is an unquestioned success in 
this field of music was amply proven by 
her eminently artistic performance. Her 
singing of the music of the Widow, the 
Youth and an Angel was abundantly de- 
scriptive. A more perfect blending of 
the soprano and contralto voices would 
be difficult to find than that of Mrs. 
Littlefield’s and Miss Jepperson’s in the 
duet, “Zion spreadest her hands for aid.” 

It was one of the features of this per- 
formance. 

Miss Jepperson possesses a rich and 
lovely contralto and her intelligent use 
of it and discerning interpretative abil- 
ity gave her performance rare distinc- 
tion. Mr. Rasely came into instant favor 
by his singing of the tenor air, “If With 
All Your Hearts.” His voice is a tenor 
of unusually sympathetic qualities and 
his inherently poetical nature gave his 
performance a degree of distinguished 
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art. Particularly fine were the beau- 
tifully sustained pianissimo legato with 
which he sang the recitative, “See e, now 
he sleepeth beneath a juniper-tree” and 
the air of triumphant glory and virility 
of tone in the final aria, “Then Shall the 
Righteous Shine.” 

Mr. Cartwright’s singing of the title 
réle was authoritative and eloquent. He 
sang it lustily and with good effect. In 
his duet with Mrs. Littlefield he sang the 
music of the widow’s sick son with real 
pathos, and, as was to be expected, his 
masterful singing of the air, “Is not his 
word like a fire,” brought an outbreak 
of applause from the audience. Every 
seat in the hall was occupied and the 
audience was warmly appreciative of the 
excellent performance. W. H. L. 


LOUISVILLE HEARS MME. CULP 








Famous “Liedersinger” Warmly Wel- 
comed by Large Audience 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 2.—Mme. Julia 
Culp came to us last night with a great 
reputation, and gave a splendid and in- 
spiring revelation of her art. Her au- 
dience, of goodly size, was made up of 
the most intelligent and discriminating 
of Louisville’s music-lovers, and the 
singer had not gone far down her pro- 
gram before they realized that they were 
in the presence of an artist of extraord 
inary skill and distinction. And they 
were not slow in paying her the tribute 
of hearty applause. 

Perhaps the most beautiful numbers, 
from the standpoint of sheer artistry, 
were Weckerlin’s “Come Again, Sweet 
Love” and the “Dutch Serenade” of De 
Lange. Her program embraced songs 
by Schubert, Rogers, Brahms, Strauss, 
Beethoven, Purcell, Carpenter and 
De Lange. 

Coenraad v. Bos, at the piano, was no 
less an artist than Mme. Culp. This con- 
cert marked the last of the Harry Marx 
Artist Series. 

Carolina White of the Chicago Opera 
Company is at Keith’s Theater this week. 
Her group of songs consists largely of 
ballads. ee 

Among the soloists on a program heard 
at the Knickerbocker Field Club, Brook- 
lyn, on April 26, were Julia Greiner, who 
played solos on the balalaika and mando- 
lin; Stewart Stephens, violinist; George 
H. Lugrin, ’cellist; William Schroeder, 


pianist; Mary Wall, harpist; Bertha 
Sterling Hawler, soprano, and Earl 
Douglas, ban ‘oist. 
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HERBERT COMPOSES 
SETTING FOR FILM 


Writes Original Score to Accom- 
pany Showing of ‘‘Fall of 
a Nation”’ 


The of that branch of music 
which is centered in the fitting of appro- 
priate music to motion pictures was 
raised last week by the announcement 
that Victor Herbert, the distinguished 
composer, had been engaged to write 
the setting for “The Fall of a Nation,” 
by Thomas Dixon, upon whose 
“The Birth of a Nation” is based. 

Ever since last September Mr. Herbert 
has been engaged in composing an or- 
chestral score to be played with the 
showing of the twelve-reel feature film. 
the first time in the history of 
American pictorial drama,” said Mr. 
Herbert yesterday, “a complete accom- 
panying score will be played that has 
never been heard anywhere else. When 
listening to music that marks the flight 
of cavalry you will not say, ‘Oh, that is 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,”’ nor in 
scenes of stress and storm will you be 
regaled by the strains of ‘In the Hall 
of the Mountain King.’ 

“In brief, the musical program will 
not be a mosaic or patchwork of bits of 
Wagner. Grieg, Beethoven, Schumann, 


estate 


novel 


“For 


Mendelssohn, Gounod, Verdi, Liszt, Bizet, 
Berlioz and other writers. It will be 
as strictly new. 

“Hundreds, I almost said thousands, 


of music-lovers have told me their pleas- 
ure in picture presentations was to a 
large extent spoiled by patchwork music. 
When the orchestra played they heard 
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bits of ‘Faust’ or ‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘Car 
men’ or ‘Traviata’; the hearing of the 
music flashed pictures from those operas 
on the minds of the spectators, and at 
tention was distracted from the char 
acters in the story. I believe Humper 
dinck did write an original score to the 
pictured miracle play, ‘Sister Beatrice,’ 
but with that exception cinema music 
has been unoriginal. 

“The good example of Humperdinck led 
me to collaborate with what must seem 
to many people a_ revolutionary de- 


parture from the older fields of musi 
cianship.” 
Yonkers Trio Club Hears Penelope 


Davies in Well-Arranged Program 


Penelope Davies, the New York mezzo 
soprano, appeared as soloist before the 
Trio Club at the Park Hill Country 
Club, Yonkers, N. Y., on April 18, and 
added to her popularity. She was heard 
in the aria, “Pres des ramparts de Se- 
ville” from “Carmen,” “Im _ Friihling,”’ 
by Schubert, “Das Madchen Spricht,” by 
Brahms; “Serenade,” by Mayerhofer, 
and Horsman’s “The Bird of the Wilder 
ness,” all of which she sang in her usual 
finished manner, displaying a voice of 
much beauty and charm. 

sessie Huntington supplied 
companiments. 


able ac- 
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PERCY GRAINGER A 
ST. LOUIS SOLOIST 


Pianist Appears at Woman’s Club 
with Success—-Other Concerts 
of a Week 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—Credit for 
bringing the talented young Australian 
pianist, Percy Grainger, to this city for 
the first time goes to Mrs. Catherine 
McCausland, who presented him in re- 
cital at the Woman’s Club last Monday 
morning. A good-sized audience heard 
the young man present a program of 
extreme beauty, ranging from the com- 
positions of Bach to the present-day 
moderns, Debussy and_ Ravel. Mr. 
Grainger made a profound impression by 
his rendition of the Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in D Major by Bach-Busoni, which 


was followed by a group containing three 
numbers by Brahms and the “Romance” 
in F Sharp Major by Schumann. His 
third group comprised three numbers by 
Grieg, “Ondine,” by Ravel, and the ‘lo- 
catta in C Sharp Minor, by Debussy. His 
fourth group contained compositions 
solely of his own. He played several 
encore numbers of his own composition. 

The St. Louis Orchestra Club, com- 
posed entirely of amateurs, presented the 
second concert of its twenty- -fourth sea- 
son at the Soldan High School Auditor- 
ium on Thursday evening. Frank Gecks, 
the director, led his band of instrumen- 
talists in Schubert’s “Rosamunde”’ Over- 
ture, the Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony,  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nut-Cracker” Suite, and Mendelssohn’ S 
“Hebriden (Fingal’s Cave) Overture.” 
The effects attained by the orchestra 
were notable. The soloist was Mrs. Oliver 
Tyson Covington, contralto, who gave 
the Cavatina and Aria from “Der 
Prophet” and a group of songs in Eng- 
lish. 

At the home of Mrs. Isaac Hedges, 
Webster Groves, Mo., a very delightful 
evening entitled “Shakespeare in Music” 
was presented Tuesday evening under the 
direction of Alice Pettingill. Edward 
Mead, baritone, and Mrs. Bunn at the 
piano, exploited music composed to the 
odes of Shakespeare. 

The sixty-sixth concert of the twenty- 
second year of the Apollo Club took place 
Tuesday night at the Odeon. The audi- 
ence was not as large as it should have 
been. The soloist was Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who sang her part on the pro- 
gram in a most satisfactory manner. Her 
contributions began with an aria by Doni- 
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zetti, which was followed by a group of 
Russian songs. She gave several extra 
songs in English. The most familiar and 
principal numbers of the program given 
by the club were the “Rosary” by Nevin 
and the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust.”’ 
ms ws. 


GESCHEIDT PUPILS WIN 
APPLAUSE IN RECITAL 


An Admirable Exposition of Principles 
of Miller Vocal Art-Science Given 
Before Large Audience 


The confirmation given by the test of 
practice to the widely known theories of 
Dr. Frank C. Miller was once more pub- 
lished when, on the evening of May 2, 
there was given in that expert’s resi- 
dence a song recital by students of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, who, as is well known, 
is the exponent of Miller Vocal Art- 
Science. Large as the rooms are, they 
seemed small when called upon to ac- 
commodate all of those who attended 
this function. But so great was the in- 
terest manifested that none among the 
dozens of standees seemed in the least 
discommoded. 

As befitted the occasion, Dr. Miller 
preceded the oral demonstration of his 
theories with a brief talk on the nature 
and progress of his vocal art-science. 
Upon returning to his home that evening 
he had been happily surprised with a 
token of the esteem in which Miss 
Gescheidt and her pupils hold him. He 
expressed himself in fitting terms and, 
after reciting an original poem, yielded 
the night to music. There were two so- 
loists—the popular tenor, Judson House, 








and Mrs. Gertrude Landale, mezzo-so- 
prano. Each performed admirably, Mr. 


House being heard in songs by Protheroe, 
Quilter, D’Hardelot, Spross, Cadman and 
Coleridge-Taylor, and Mrs. Lansdale in 
works by Brahms, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
MacFadyen, Gretchaninoff, Horsman and 
Sinding. They collaborated in Hildach’s 
“Passage-bird’s Farewell.” Rousing ap- 
plause rewarded these young artists’ ef- 
forts. Another excellent soloist was 
Violet Dalziel, soprano, who, aided by a 
double quartet, sang the “Inflammatus 
et Acceusus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 

The Women’s Philphonia Chorus put 
some exceedingly polished singing to its 
credit in the Mabel W. Daniels cycle, 
“In Springtime,” the incidental solos 
being discharged capably by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Miller, Janet Van Auken and Elsie 
MacClanahan, Ethel Watson Usher ac- 
companied throughout with fidelity and 
taste. B. R. 


Westwood (N. J.) Singers Heard in 
Eaton Faning’s “Liberty” 


WeEstTwoop, N. J., May 4.—The third 
private concert of the Westwood Mu- 
sical Club, Philip James, conductor, took 
place last night at Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
The feature was Eaton Faning’s stirring 
cantata, “Liberty,” and it was given as 
polished a reading as even the most fas- 
tidious could wish for. There were two 
soloists, Adele Braden, soprano, and 
Anna Welch, harpist, and they were 
heard in compositions by Puccini, Wood- 
man, Ware, Horsman, Hasselmans, 
Zabel and John Thomas. Interesting 
contributions by Mr. James’s forces were 
some Russian folk-songs and an ar- 
rangement of the Meyerbeer “Corona- 
tion March.” 


Mrs. Mabelle New Williams Heard in 
Tucson (Ariz.) Recital 


TucsON, ARIZ., May 2. ‘s. Mabelle 
New Williams, violinist, a graduate of 
the Ithaca, N. Y., Conservatory of Music, 
appeared in recital here recently in the 
University Auditorium. An artistic pro- 
gram was presented by the artist, who 
was assisted by E. Kinney Miller, tenor, 
and Mrs. Harry K. Powell, accompanist. 
Mrs. Williams’ interpretation of a gro p 
of Kreisler compositions was marked by 
rich tone color and smoothness, and won 
enthusiastic applause. A group of lu!la- 
bies of different nations was a delighi ful 
feature of the program, which also in 
cluded the Mendelssohn Concerto in F 
Minor. Mrs. Williams is a member of 





Lambda Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon, of 


Ithaca. 





DALLAS WELCOMES 
ZOELLNER QUARTET 


Appears with Schubert Choral Club 
at Closing Concert of This 
Year’s Series 


DALLAS, TEX., April 27.—On Tuesday 
evening, April 24, the Schubert Choral 
Club presented the Zoellner Quartet to a 
large and appreciative audience at the 
Dallas Opera House. The choral singers, 
with Harriet Bacon MacDonald directing 
and accompanying, opened the program 
with “The Lotus Flower,” Schumann, and 
“Autumn Violets,’ Homer N. Bartlett. 
Solo parts were pleasingly sung by Mrs. 
Frank Blankenship. The club work was 
excellent, especially in its shading. In a 
final number by the club, “Venetian Sere- 
nade,” by Stephenson, the solo parts 
were sung by Harold Kellogg and class, 
also assisted by Marion Cameron Field- 
ing, violin; William Peacock, ’cello, and 
Lucy Woodward, organ, Mrs. MacDonald 
at the piano. This number was beauti- 
fully given and the applause cont:nued 
until part of it was repeated. 

The Zoellners are musicians in every 
sense of the word, and their program 
was artistic in the highest sense. The 
numbers which won the heartiest ap- 





plause were Quartet Op. 64, No. 5, the 
“Lark” Quartet, Haydn; two Indian 
dances (Skilton), “Deer Dance” and 


“War Dance,” and the “Rain Song,” Op. 
35 (Sinigaglia). The Indian dances were 
truly typical and vividly realistic, and 
the “Rain Song” was a remarkable tone 
picture, flawlessly presented. The quartet 
was repeatedly encored. This concert 
closed the Schubert season. 

Julius A. Jahn, pianist, teacher and 
composer, has been elected director of 
the Schubert Club, following the resig 
nation of Harriet Bacon MacDonald. 

A benefit concert was given by the 
“Mozart Choral Club” for the benefit of 
the Police Benevolent and Protective As- 
sociation on Monday evening at the Dal 
las Opera House. A splendid program 
was given under the leadership of Earle 
D. Behrends. 

Almost the entire program had to be 
repeated, so insistent were the recalls. 
Among the numbers, the “Pique Dame,” 
by the orchestra, was especially satis- 


factory and the Dallas Ladies’ Quartet, 
won new laurels. The Monona Mal, 
Quartet’s appearance on the program wa; 
a signal for a storm of applause and or 
this occasion the crowd would not be 
satisfied until it had heard three encor 
numbers. 

The duet by Mr. and Mrs. Behrend: 
from “Il Trovatore” was beautifull, 
sung. T. R. Johnston, tenor, and Mau 
rice Peterman, baritone, also gave pleas 
ing solos. Lauretta Peterman was an 
able accompanist. L. M. 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE’S 
PUPILS SING IN BENEFIT 


Excellent Concert Given for Purpose of 
Aiding Student in Need—Splendid 
Singing Heard 


A benefit recital for the support of a 
student in need was given by the ad- 
vanced pupils of Mme. Matja Niessen- 
Stone on Tuesday afternoon, May 2, at 
the Princess Theater. None of the cus- 
tomary amateurish features of the usual! 
pupils’ recital attended this particular 
one, for almost all of the singers were 
admirably trained for performance in 
public. Elsa Koch and Alice Berning 
appeared in groups of solos and together 
sang the “Quis est homo” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” Mrs. Alma Wertheim 
sang songs by Brahms and Strauss, and 
Ruth Comstock was heard in a difficult 
aria from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prod- 
igue.” Edith Maldwin Jones sang very 
effectively Protheroe’s “Suo-Gan” in 
Welsh, and an aria from “Gioconda.”’ 
Rhea Liberstein’s clear soprano voice 
rang out in an aria from Verdi’s “Forza 
del Destino.” 

Several Russian folk-songs were sung 
with the characteristic native flavor by 
Mrs. Mary Winetsky. Margaret Hussar, 
a most capable artist, sang Verdi’s “Oh 
don fatale,” and was liberally applauded. 
Agnes Robinson sang the “Suicida” aria 
from “Gioconda” with dramatic fervor. 
The recital closed with a duet from 
‘Lohengrin” sung by Elsa Koch and 
Mrs. Mary Winetsky. Belle Soudant 
was a capable accompanist. A large au- 
dience seemed to enjoy the concert im 
mensely, if one may judge by volume 
and spontaneity of applause. H. B 


The choir of Sherbourne Street Metho 
dist Church, Toronto, Can., gave an ex 
cellent rendering of Gounod’s “Gallia” on 
Palm Sunday. 
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WOULD HAVE COURSES IN PHYSIOLOGY OF 
PIANO PLAYING IN OUR CONSERVATORIES 


Establishment of Chairs in This Subject Urged as Remedy for Deficient Methods that Cause Waste 
in Piano Teaching of Today—Plans for Reformation of Instruction from Scientific-Economic 
Point of View-—Reasons for Startling Discrepancy Between Number of Piano Students and of 
Those Who Achieve Success : 

















By HANS SCHNEIDER 


[Mr. Schneider is noted as a lecturer on 
music and as director of the Hans Schneider 
Piano School in Providence, R. |.] 


. ar number of pianos manufactured 

during the year of 1914 in the 
United States is supposed to range from 
350- to 400,000, for which one might say 


the public perhaps paid from fourteen to 
fifteen million dollars. If we now add to 
this amount the 
money spent for 
sheet music, in- 
struction and 
other incidental 
expenses we will 
have a figure of 
startling and most 
impressive magni- 
tude. Considering 
these facts, we see 
that what to the 
casual observer 
seems only a fad 
and accomplish- 
ment, and to the 
more serious one 
has only artistic 
and educational 
value, is a_ busi- 
ness of consider- 
able magnitude important enough in it- 
self to warrant an investigation of its 
economical features. 

But when we now compare all this 
money invested, the time and energy de- 
voted to the pursuit of the learning of 
piano playing with the actual results, 
when, with other words, we compare the 
large army of piano pupils with the very 
small number of piano players to whom 
it is a real pleasure to listen—then even 
the most superficial observer must ad 
mit that these two figures are entirely 
out of proportion. 





Hans Schneider 


Murder of Beethoven 


The whole situation begins to assume 
a still stranger aspect when we find that 
many people who have never taken piano 
lessons at all but, following an irresist- 
ible impulse, have taken up piano play- 
ing by themselves often really afford 
more pleasureable sensations to our ear 
than listening to a Beethoven Sonata or 
other serious composition murdered and 
mangled by a so-called piano pupil. 

Taking the aforementioned conditions 
into consideration, we must admit that 
there must be something “rotten in Den- 


mark,” that there must be something 
wrong somewhere, and not only wrong, 
but utterly and absolutely wrong. 

The whole piano-learning question has 
many serious sides which each alone fur- 
nished plenty of material for investiga- 
tion. One of course is the fact that the 
majority of parents entrust the first step 
of the child in piano playing to persons 
generally absolutely unfit for this most 
difficult phase of musical education, where 
above all the specially trained and most 
experienced teacher ought to be engaged. 

We will not deal with such short- 
sighted persons, but with exceptional 
people who look upon musical education 
as serious business, as it should be looked 
upon, people to whom accomplished mu- 
sicianship and the ability to perform well 
upon an instrument are most desirable 
graces, which they wish their children to 
have. 

Puzzle: Choosing a Teacher 


What are now the conditions that con- 
front these people? In every city we have 
a number of so-called first class teachers, 
whose reputation may be the result of 
various factors. Often they are them- 
selves brilliant performers and _ their 
yearly recitals and concerts have gradu- 
ally won for them also the reputation of 
being good teachers, although these two 
things do not necessarily always go to- 
gether. Some succeed by social pull, 
others again are shrewd business men, 
persuasive hustlers and so forth. Every 
year conservatories turn out thousands 
of graduates who finally must drift into 
the teaching field because any prodigy 
destined to become a virtuoso must, in 
our swift-moving era, have arrived at 
that stage long before he has reached 
his conservatory age. From all these 
people, either long-established teachers 
of reputation or newly turned-out gradu 
ates, the parent has to choose a teacher 
for his child. 

Now let us see what has been mostly 
responsible for the reputation and suc- 
cess of many _ well-established piano 
teachers. Generally a few exceptionally 
and highly gifted pupils, who have shone 
forth as lustrous stars from out the 
gloom where hundreds of others are 
struggling in obscurity and not endowed 
with enough phosphorescence to make a 
two-day-old lightning bug envious. 

The presence of good-playing pupils 
in a teacher’s class is not then always 
an infallible proof of his teaching ability, 
and really to judge the pedagogic quali 
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ties and resourcefulness of a teacher one 
should rather look at his poor pupils and 
see what he can accomplish with them. 


Graduate’s Topsy-Turvy Mind 


Let us look upon the graduate. Here 
we generally find great enthusiasm 
coupled with lack of experience; a mind 
full of newly and rapidly acquired ideas, 
jumbled together into confusion, on ac- 
count of the short time in which, ac- 
cording to modern pressure, an education 
must be accomplished. 

Having chosen a teacher from either 
class, the child starts on his career and 
after having spent hours upon hours, 
nay, years, in tedious practice, and after 
the parent has spent hundreds of dollars 
for lessons and music, we find—what? 

At best, but very little. That is, not 
enough success in comparison with the 
tremendous effort on both sides, teacher 
and pupil and the time and money in- 
vested. Let us look upon a most favor- 
able case where the teacher is good and 
experienced, thorough and faithful, the 
pupil a painstaking and conscientious 
worker, and where no money was want- 
ing for suitable material. Even here the 
success after five or six years is out of 
all proportion and ridiculously inade- 
quate when the gain is compared with 
the effort. 

Now let us look in any other profes- 
sional or commercial field, and whenever 
we meet with such a concerted effort as 
above we will find that the results are in- 
variably on par and in most cases show a 
handsome margin on the side of success. 


Talent the Loop-Hole 


We hear the remark, “talent.” Yes, 
talent or the lack of talent is the ultimate 
ratio of the teacher, the last excuse, the 
loophole by which he saves himself when 
the whole team of teacher and pupil is 
stuck for good and the parent is balking. 

Why always the cry of talent? The 
ways of Music as an art are mysterious; 
we have not approached the front door 
of the temple; but the playing of an in- 
strument is more or less handicraft and 
mechanical skill, subject to certain defi- 
nite principles, governed by well defined 
laws and rules which can be mastered 
and should ‘be mastered by every thor- 
ough and intelligent student. There is 
nothing mysterious, nothing mystic, 
nothing romantic or metaphysical about 
learning to play the piano, especially in 
the beginning stage, and not more so than 
in the mastering of any other mechanical 
instrument, subject to motions of the 
arm (the word “arm” here used in its 
mechanical totality, consisting of lower- 
upper arm, hand and fingers). 

A child that is a good scholar in the 
public schools, that masters composition, 
arithmetic, geometry, even some of the 
higher branches of learning, must be 
able to master the few principles that 
musical theory is based upon. A girl 
who is able to learn fancy work, to han- 
dle pencil and brush cleverly, should not 
find much difficulty to be at home on the 
keyboard with equal ease. It is only a 
matter of quick brain, and of proper 
training of the muscular sense. Every 
ordinary boy and girl with ordinary in- 
tellectual ability and physically normal 
hands and arms should be able to play 
piano well and intelligently and it should 
not cost a fortune, neither should it 
take years of study and practice. 





Teacher’s 


Piano Purely Mechanical 


The piano is a mechanical instrument, 
the most mechanical instrument of all, its 
tones being ready made. It is different 
with wind or string instruments or the 
voice, where the pitch of the tone must 
be in the pupil’s mind before he can 
realize them on the instrument. 

When the teachers are willing, when no 
material for teaching is lacking,when the 
pupil does all the teacher tells him and 
when the piano itself is only a mechani- 
cal agent, subject to concrete laws, and 
still the result is not in proportion with 
the output of energy, where then must 
be the fault? 


It must be in the prevailing system of 
teaching, contrary to natural principles 
as they present themselves in the mech- 
anism of the piano and the muscular sys- 
tem of the player. Piano playing is noth- 
ing but motion, and piano technique is 
nothing but the mental grasp and under- 
standing of such motions and the cor- 
rect carrying out of them by the physical 
apparatus. But here the greatest con- 
fusion exists. So much mystery and 
metaphysical bosh has been introduced 
into this field that everything is blurred 
and caricatured. What is wanting in- 
stead of dreaming over the beauties of 
music is clear seeing by physiologically 
trained eyes. 


Quandary of the Conscientious 


The conscientious teacher feels in- 
stinctively that he is not doing what he 
ought to, that he cannot do what he 
wants to do, because he does not know 
how. Daily, hourly, he is confronted with 
conditions that he does not and cannot 
understand. In every lesson he meets 
with questions from pupils that he can- 
not answer, meets with conditions that 
he cannot alter, meets with drawbacks in 
the technique of his pupils that he can- 
not remedy. The teaching he received 
himself does not give him any help, the 
music in the music stores, the countless 
études and studies do not bring about 
the cherished results except with a few 
pupils that would have learned if they 
never had seen a teacher, and were left 
alone on an island with a piano and 
nothing else. 

Any new fad, any new thought, yes, 
any new humbug, is taken up eagerly 
only to leave again the same vacant 
feeling and dissatisfaction. Mechanical 
instruments of torture for the develop- 
ment of fingers, invented with an in- 
genuity that would make Torquemada 
and the past masters of the inquisitions 
look like babies, are bought and used with 
no other result than to harm the muscu- 
lar system, and finally to make pupils 
and fingers stiffer than before. And why 
in the name of common sense should 
anybody be able to learn to play piano 
away from the keyboard when we can- 
not learn it at the keyboard? 

Terms and words describing actions 
and principles are misunderstood; lim- 
berness of fingers is cried for and with 
all possible and impossible methods 
sought to be attained. The fact is com- 
pletely lost sight of that nature has made 
our fingers already beautifully limber, 
but that firmly controlled fingers are 
wanted, and that they would always be 
limber enough if only impossible posi- 
tions were not forced upon them such as 
nature never meant them to assume and 
which preclude a priori afl freedom. 


[Continued on page 46] 
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WOULD HAVE COURSES IN PHYSIOLOGY OF 
PIANO PLAYING IN OUR CONSERVATORIES 


[Continued from page 45] 

Exercises for the independence of 
fingers are eagerly bought and hours are 
spent over them when what is really 
needed is independence of brain action. 
Hours are spent on the piano “to loosen 
the joints” when this is impossible be- 
yond nature’s limit, except by taking 
them out of their capsular ligaments and 
filing off their corners or taking out the 
check-ligament entirely. 


Energy Uselessly Expended 


Motions like raising single fingers ex- 
tremely are practised for hours to pro- 
mote speed when such motions are never 
made at all in piano playing, where all 
motions are not single but compound mo- 
tions, and when the fact is lost sight of 
entirely that we never can accomplish 
one motion by practising another one, 
and never can practise speed by remain- 
ing stationary. 

“Wrist muscles” are developed that 
exist nowhere. Active wrists are de- 
manded when nature put in a passive 
wrist, and thus produced the most glori- 
ous mechanism in our whole body. Sin- 
gle joints are made stiff and contracted 
when the whole handicraft of the human 
race and all of our present civilization 
is due to the marvelous co-ordination of 
the muscles and the different joints. 

And so everywhere are misunderstand- 
ing and confusion, lack of proper ability 
to see and an amazing ignorance in re- 
gard to the most natural and alas, most 
simple princivles. Everywhere ignoring 
of nature and a grafting upon it of mys- 
terious high-sounding methods showing 
inabi'ity to cone with the matter, 

‘which almost forces upon one an impres- 
sion as if the mechanical character of 
the piano had actually created the idea 





of mastering it mechanically without any 
intelligence or without ever thinking that 
nobody can have swift fingers, inde- 
pendent fingers, beautifully playing fin- 
ers, correctly playing fingers, unless he 

as a swift brain, an independently 
thinking brain, a correctly thinking 
brain, and a clear mental idea of what a 
good tone should be. 


Merely Limited Music Teaching 


Most piano teaching as it is carried on 
to-day is only limited music teaching. 
But the first necessity for performing 
the immortal works of our great com- 
posers is the ability to master their 
technique correctly and intelligently. The 
greatest emotion, the most daring im- 
agination is of no use when the playing 
apparatus will not do the bidding of 
mind. 

What is needed is the establishment 
of chairs for the physiology of piano 
playing in our conservatories. So only 
can order come in this chaos of confused 
ideas. The true understanding of the 
physiology of piano playing would make 
for a deeper understanding of technique, 
it would make for better, more sensible 
teaching, for quicker success and conse- 
quently for reducing of lessons and prac- 
tice time, and deeper love of music. It 
would also make for the raising of the 
musical standard and above all for the 
elevating of the music profession. It 
would make the piano teacher a member 
of a learned profession, like the college 
professor, with science and exact knowl- 
edge to back him up successfully. 


Free Play for Imagination 


And the study of the scientific side of 
piano playing is anything but dry, in fact 
it is most refreshing, and brings more 
lasting success than the exclusive culti- 


vation of music from its emotional side, 
which only too often is followed by its 
too close shadow of morbidness and shat- 
tered nerves. There is enough imagina- 
tion in scientific work to satisfy the most 
fastidious dreamer. No scientific prob- 
lem presents itself in its entirety at once, 
it must first be imagined and only by 
ceaseless and never-ending labor can it 
be possessed, the mind and the eye al- 
ways aimed at the shining star of suc- 
cess, which only too often escapes behind 
a new cloud of doubt at the very mo- 
ment when we imagine we have solved 
the problem. There is deep intellectual, 
healthy satisfaction in scientific work, 
but there is nothing but dreaming and 
chasing elusive phantasms in the pur- 
suit of an art from its purely emotional 
side by him who is not destined for it by 
a kind (or often unkind?) nature, and 
the majority of teachers do not belong 
to this class. 

As matters are now, the choosing of an 
instrumental teaching profession as live- 
lihood is a decidedly risky matter, with 
no assured hope of financial, social or 
pedagogic success and in many cases a 
waste of energy with no definite results 
in the end; it is an emotional and musi- 
cal debauch with many obiectional fea- 
tures and the customary “big head” in 
the awakening. 


Organist Ware Opens Recital Series at 
Brown University 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, April 26.—The first 
of a series of ten organ recitals was given 
at Brown University in Sayles Ha!l on 
Monday evening by Gene Ware, the col- 
lege organist, and who is also organist at 
the Union Congregational Church. He 
was assisted by Mrs. Marguerite Watson 
Shaftoe, soprano soloist at Beneficent 
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Congregational Church, and a pupil of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Ware pre- 
sented his piano pupil, Miss Mary Floyd 
Babcock, who gave an enjoyable recital! 
in Mr. Ware’s studio in the Jackson 
Building. She was assisted by Mme. 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, artist-pupil of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows. 





POET CREATED SINGER’S NAME 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Origiriated That 
of Maurine Willbanks 


Maurine Willbanks, the young mezzo- 
soprano whom Foster & David have pre- 
sented this season, believes in the efficacy 
of publicity, and especially through the 
columns of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Not long ago her first advertisement 
appeared, which carried a portrait of 
Miss Willbanks. She received a letter 
from the famous poet, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, who had noticed her name and 
picture in MUSICAL AMERICA of the week 
before. The letter follows: 

My Dear Miss Willbanks: 

Your first name arrested my attention 
in the MusIcCAL AMERICA. 

I created the name in my early girl- 
hood book and I always feel I am the 
spiritual god-mother of any Maurine. | 
have a niece Maurine and there was a 
beautiful California girl, who was a 
Harrison Fisher model, Maurine Raoen- 
sen—and there is a three-year-old Mau- 
rine Marwaring here—I know of ten, | 
think, in all. All were named after my 
book, as, of course, the name never exist- 
ed till I made it. So I feel interested 
in you and your picture looks more like 
the ideal I had in my book than any face 
I ever saw. 

I hope I shall meet you some time and 
hear you sing. 

I am going to send you a copy of my 
illustrated “Maurine” in care of your 
manager. 

Very cordially yours, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
(Mrs. Robert Wilcox). 

Recently Miss Willbanks met Mrs. 
Wilcox for the first time and enjoyed a 
chat for over an hour with her. 





VON ENDE PUPILS’ RECITAL 


Well-Devised Program Given by Three 
Jonas Students 


On Friday evening, April 28, three 
advanced pupils of Alberto Jonas, the 
Spanish pianist and member of the fac- 
ulty of the von Ende School, Frank C. 
Hunter, Anis T. Fuleihan and Pear! 
Rothschild, assisted by Rosamond Young, 
soprano, artist-pupil of Adrienne Rem- 
enyi-von Ende, gave a recital at the 
school, 44 West Eighty-fifth Street, with 
Francis Moore at the piano. The work 
of the four students plainly illustrated 
the pains the teachers took to bring about 
artistic results, and the efforts were 
greatly appreciated by the audience. 

he program was as follows: 

Ballade in A Flat Major, Chopin; Pear! 
Rothschild. ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,’ 
from ‘“‘Samson et Dalila,’’ Saint-Saéns; Rosa- 
mond Young. Nachtsttick, F Major, Schu 
mann; Novelette, D Major, Schumann; Frank 


C. Hunter. “Che Fiero Costume,” Legrensi 
“Er der Herrlichste von Allen,’ Schumann 


“Schmerzen,” Wagner; “Ich Liebe Dich,’ 
Grieg; Rosamond Young. Fantasie Im 
promptu, C’ Sharp Minor, Chopin, Anis T 
Fuleihan. 





Dora Becker Soloist in Newark, N. J., 
Choir Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., May 6.—The third 


subscription concert of the choir of the 


Third Presbyterian Church was given 
under the leadership of J. H. Hunting 


ton, Jr., on Thursday evening, April 27, 


and presented as soloists Dora Becke: 
violinist; Wilfred Glenn, basso-cantante, 
with Alberta F. Matthews, accompanist. 
Five compositions by Cecil Burleigh were 
given by Mme. Becker, together with two 
Wieniawski numbers, Romance and “a la 
Zingara,” the audience applauding most 
enthusiastically the fine musicianship 
displayed by the violinist. 





Amy Ellerman Prefers Concert Stage to 
Operatic Appearances 


Amy Ellerman, the favorite con- 
tralto, who is now under the manage- 
ment of Foster & David, the New York 
managers, recently substituted, on a day’s 
notice, in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at the 
Claremont Presbyterian Church, Jersey 
City, with Charlotte Lund, soprano; A! 
bert Wiederhold, bass, and Mr. Glasier, 
tenor. Miss Ellerman recently received 
an offer from Max Rabinoff for the com 
ing season of the Boston Opera Company, 
but she prefers for the present to con 
tinue her concert and oratorio work, in 
which field she is making rapid progress. 
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NEW YORK’S ARIONS HONOR THEIR FORMER 
CONDUCTOR, FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 





Musician Who Directed Famous 
Organization on Its European 
Tour Returns as Guest Con- 
ductor in Gala Concert Which 
Includes Some of His Own 
Compositions— Prominent Solo- 
ists in Choral Program Under 
the Direction of Carl Hahn 


N unostentatious visit to this coun- 
try of Frank van der Stucken, 
the noted conductor and composer, re- 
sulted in a delightful reunion at the third 
concert of the New York Arion Society 
on April 30. Mr. van der Stucken, who 
was formerly conductor of the Arion, 
was the honor guest on this occasion and 
he conducted the performance of some 
of his works. It was he who conducted 
the Arions on their famous European 
tour. 

There was none of the e'ement of mu- 
sical politics in Mr. van der Stucken’s 
trip to America, for he came on account 
of the illness of one of his sons, who is 


the head of a steel company in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Carl Hahn, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. van der Stucken in vari- 
ous capacities, and is now the incumbent 
of the Arion conductorship formerly held 
by Mr. van der Stucken, conceived the 
idea of making the composer-conductor’s 
visit the occasion for an Arion welcome to 
its former director. Mr. Hahn saw that 
this event would not only be a happy oc- 
casion, but that it would stimulate the 
present members of the Arion chorus to 
further zeal. 


Ovation to Former Conductor 


Mr. van der Stucken’s appearance 
vas the signal for a most hearty demon- 
stration. Both performers and audience 
arose to greet him, and further saluta- 
tions were supplied by a speech of wel- 
‘ome from the society’s president, Robert 
Schwarz, and a “Gruss Gott” sung by the 
chorus. Mr. van der Stucken thereupon 
‘conducted his Opus 23, No. 1, the air, 
‘Gefunden,” for tenor and orchestra, 
being sung ably by Rafael Diaz, and the 
‘Mailied,” for male chorus and orchestra, 
having Mr. Diaz and W. Klaucke as 
oloists. Mr. van der Stucken’s composi- 
tion is straightforward and highly ef- 
fective, the various resources being deftly 
handled by the composer. As a conductor 
he led his forces with rousing vitality 
ind decisive rhythmic sweep, bringing 


ut the fine qualities of the warm- 
blooded orchestration. 

Later the conductor was_ presented 
vith a wreath. He conducted the clos- 


ng number, his Festival Procession, 
‘Ecce quam bonum,” Op. 12, of which 
oth the orchestral portion and_ the 
horal section were given with thrilling 
fect. 
Under the skillful direction of Mr. 
fahn the chorus showed its ability to 
ng tastefully a cappella, being com- 
elled to repeat the “Wiegenlied” of 
‘rahms. Mr. Hahn also conducted the 
chestra in the “Tannhauser” Overture; 
ie Liszt E Flat Major Piano Concerto, 
ayed superbly by John Powell, and the 
‘izet “Agnus Dei,” sung sonorously by 
larie Morrisey, contralto. Mr. Powell 
elighted the audience with his sterling 
rt in a set of Chopin pieces, and Miss 
lorrisey aroused such applause with her 
ng group that she was forced to add 
encore, the Spross “Lindy.” 
Mr. van der Stucken’s reunion, with 
Arion friends, was followed by an- 
her in Cincinnati, whither he went as 
1 honor guest at the biennial festival, 
f which he was formerly the conductor. 


His Plans for Future 


Vir. van der Stucken told the write: 
it he expected to return to Germany 





Conductors, Past and Present, of the New York Arion Society’s Mannerchor. On 
the Left, Frank Van Der Stucken, a Former Director of the Chorus, with Carl 


Hahn, Its Leader To-day 


by the beginning of the summer, contin- 
gent upon the improvement in his son’s 


health. He said that he had left Mrs. 
van der Stucken in Hanover with one 
of their daughters, whose husband, now 


in the German army, is both a promi- 
nent actor and an LL.D. “We could not 
leave her alone,” explained the conductor. 


He has relatives fighting on both the 
German and Belgian sides of the con- 
flict. 


Mr. van der Stucken pointed out that 
his visit here had no musical significance, 
and that there was no likelihood of his 
remaining here as a conductor. He en- 
joys the quiet of the life in Hanover and 
the atmosphere of artistic receptivity 
that he finds in Germany. “I’ve retired 
from active musical work,” he declared. 
“T wanted to get out while I looked as 
young as you see me now,” added the hale 
and hearty veteran. K. S.C. 





TO PRESENT A NEW 
AMERICAN SYMPHONY 


Loeffler’s ‘‘The Mystic Hour”’ 
Will Be a Feature of Norfolk’s 
Festival 


NORFOLK, CONN., May 6.—The dates 
for the annual Norfolk Music Festival to 
be held in the music shed on the Stoeckel 
estate here have been announced as June 


5, 6 and 7. Tentative plans for the 
concerts are as follows: 
Monday evening, June 5: A new sym 


phony in one movement, called “The Mys- 
tic Hour,” composed by Charles Martin 


Loeffler. Brahms’s “Requiem,” with 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, as soloists, Dr. Arthur 


Mees conducting. Guiomar Novaes will 
play a piano concerto. 


Wednesday evening: “The Creation,” 


with Miss Hinkle, Paul Althouse and 
Herbert Witherspoon, Dr. Mees conduct- 
ing. Fritz Kreisler will play a violin 
concerto. 


Thursday evening: “Orchestra Night.”’ 


Among other things, there will be heard 
for the first time a new suite for orches- 
tra and piano, written for the occasion 
by Percy Grainger, who will be heard 
in the solo piano part. Pasquale Amato, 
the celebrated baritone, is another soloist 
on this evening. W. E. ¢ 


Choir Appears in Bullard 
Cantata 


CLARION, Pa., May 
director of school music 
State Normal School, 
choir in Bullard’s cantata, 
rection,” on Sunday evening, April 23, 
at the Normal Auditorium. Solo parts 
were pleasingly sung by Gladys Ham 
mermiller, soprano; Alice Black, con- 
tralto, and Victor Haverstick, baritone. 
Lilian Bittner acted as accompanist. 


Clarion, Pa., 


6.—Hazel Bent, 
at the Clarion 
presented her 
“The Resur- 





Gabrilowitsch Gives Chopin Recital at 
Oberlin Conservatory 


OBERLIN, OHIO, May 3. fourth 
number of the Artists’ Recital Course of 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music was 
given last evening by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the pianist. His program, con- 
sisting entirely of compositions by Cho- 
pin, was of exceptional interest and was 
magnificently played. 








SYRACUSE HEARS 
MUCH GOOD MUSIC 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, Adelaide 
Fischer and Harold Butler 
Give Recitals 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 5 
mann-Heink was heard in 
at the Wieting Theater under the 
management of M. de Robert last 
day, before a capacity house. 
ence was most enthusiastic 
were many encores. 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘Harold L. Butler, as 
sisted by Zillah Halstead, gave a delight 
ful recital at the First Baptist Church 
lriday evening to a large audience. Mr. 
Butler recently left the College of Fine 
Arts to become dean of the Kansas Uni 
versity at Lawrence. The first part of 
the program was devoted to the works 
of Shakespeare, Mr. Butler singing a 
number of Shakespeare songs and Mrs. 





Mme. 
concert 


Schu- 
here 
local 

Thurs 

The audi 
and there 


Butler reading scenes from “Macbeth.” 
This was their seventieth recital this 
season. 


The Salon Musical Club gave its final 
rogram of the season this week at the 
ome of Mrs. Horace Wilkinson. Ade 
laide Fischer of New York gave a 
charming recital, assisted by Raymond 
Wilson, pianist, of the College of Fine 
Arts. Miss Fischer was particularly 
pleasing in her German and English 
groups and was most enthusiastically 
received. The program was arranged 
by Laura Van Kuran. The club has 
given twelve afternoon musicales this 
season and two guest evenings, which 
have been most successful. S. V. K. 


OHIO CHORUS VISITS NORWALK 





Cleveland Singers’ 
with Mr. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 
Club of Cleveland, 


Club Sings Capably 
Davis as Director 


May 4.—The Singers’ 
Albert Rees Davis, di 
rector, assisted by Joseph M. Halter, 
tenor; Ben B. Wickham, baritone; Harry 
EK. Parker, tenor, and George Gale Emer 
son and Roger B. Buettell, at the piano, 
gave a concert for the benefit of the Nor 
walk Masonic Temple, on Wednesday 
evening, May 3, at the Gilger Theater. 

There was much local interest in the 
appearance as soloist of Ben B. Wick 
ham, vice-president of the club, who is a 
“Norwalk boy.” He received an ovation. 
The other soloists were also heartily re 
ceived. ; 

In commemoration of the Shakespeare 


Tercentenary Conductor Davis offered 
four Shakespeare songs, including Schu 
bert’s “Hark, Hark the Lark” and “Who 


Is Sylvia?” arranged by Augustus Bar 
ratt; Mr. Barratt’s own setting of “Or 
pheus with His Lute,” and “Full Fathom 
Five,” by Thomas F. Dunhill. The work 
of the chorus was of its accustomed 
standard of excellence. 


Mrs. McDonald Plans Dallas Concert 
Course 
DALLAS, TEX., May 1.—Harriet Bacon 


McDonald is announcing a course of 
three concerts for the 1916-1917 season 
in Dallas, that will include John McCor 
mack, the Irish tenor; Albert Spalding, 
violinist, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, in 
joint recital, and Emmy Destinn, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mrs. Mac 
Donald recently resigned as director and 
accompanist of the Schubert Choral Club 
E. D. B 


Brooklyn Singers Give 
Von ae 


“Race, accio,” by 


Von Suppe’s opera Soccaccio” wa 
sung by the Brooklyn M apr Club on 
April 25 in Prospect Hall, with Mme. 


Katherine Noack-Fiqué in the title rdéle 
Max Koeppe, Jr., sang Pietro; Hermann 
Langhorst was Leonetto; Wilhelm Xan 
ten was the Cooper and other parts were 
taken by Max Koeppe, Carrie Fischer; 
Frederick Petri and Emma Renz. Carl 
Fiqué conducted. > Ss 





Russian Symphony Orchestra 


‘Although an organization but fourteen years old, it is the peer of the greatest orchestras in the world.”’ 


Exclusive Direction, JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 
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OHIO TEACHERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Hear Interesting Programs in 
New Auditorium of 
Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, April 29.—The 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association was 
held at Springfield, Ohio, April 24, 25 
and 26 last. To LeRoy Lambert, the 
chairman of the program committee, and 
the Commercial Club of the City of 
Springfield much credit is due for the 
success of many features of the conven- 
tion. No pains were spared in the ar- 
rangement of the recitals and concerts as 
well as the round table discussions, and 
those who were in attendance on the con- 
vention both as delegates and laymen 
were delighted with the singing. 

There were Round Table sessions for 
piano, theory, kindergarten music, organ, 
musical criticism, public school music 
credits, violin and music clubs. The 
chairmen of these sessions were Wilson 
G. Smith, Cleveland; Ella May Smith, 
Columbus; Robert Braine, Springfield; 
Louis Victor Saar, Cincinnati; F. A. 
Tubbs, Bryan; James H. Rogers, Cleve- 
land; Fannie Church Parsons, Chicago. 

The evening programs were given by 
the Springfield Choral Society, under the 
direction of Charles L. Bauer; the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, director, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist. All the evening sessions were 
held in the new Memorial Hall and the 
day meetings in the Commercial Club 
rooms. 


Excellent Springfield Chorus 


The Springfield Choral Society was or- 
ganized in September, 1915, and is made 
up almost entirely of people who are un- 
professional musicians. The director, 
Charles L. Bauer, is a business man, and 
music is a side issue with him, but he 
proved to be a director of much ability. 
The singing of the chorus under his 
baton was most satisfactory. In Cole 
ridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
least” the tenor solo was sung by Emil 
Rosen. 

The program presented by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra again demonstrated 
the fact that Mr. Stock’s company of 
players is a great orchestra. The solo- 
ist was Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, and he 
was required to respond to two recalls. 
In the recital ef Ossip Gabrilowitsch this 
sterling artist was at his best. 

The attendance at the programs was 
very large. The opening to the public 
for the first time of the new Springfield 
Memorial Hall was an added feature and 
the attendance was estimated at from 
3500 to 4000 for each evening. The as- 
sembly hall proved to be most excellent 
for concerts and recitals. 

There were many Round Table discus 





sions of vital interest, and among them 
the one on Credits for Music Study Done 
Inside and Outside the Public Schools 
was of great interest. 


Ella May Smith’s Address 


Ella May Smith of Columbus, beside 
giving a most interesting address upon 
the work of the Federation of Music 
Clubs, presented before the convention 
the plan and workings of the Edgar Still- 
man Kelley Publication Society and its 
relation to the American Composer. 
There was much interest manifested in 
the propaganda, which is destined to be 
of real value to the American composer. 

One of the most interesting sessions of 
the entire meeting was the smoker held at 
the home of Henry Roth for the men dele- 


gates of the Association. Mr. Roth and 
LeRoy Lambert were joint hosts in the 
affair. 

The officers for the coming year are 
Wilson G. Smith, president, Cleveland; 
LeRoy Lambert, vice-president, Spring- 
field, and Claude Selby, secretary-treas- 
urer, Cleveland. The remaining officers 
will be elected by the president. The re- 
tiring president, Lynn B. Dana, presi- 
dent of Dana’s Musical Institute, at 
Warren, served the association for three 
consecutive years. His untiring efforts 
in behalf of the organization have been 
deeply appreciated and it is to him that 
the organization owes much of its pres- 
ent state of prosperity and prominence. 
The next place of meeting will be Cleve- 
land, the dates to be announced later. 





RE-CREATE VOICE BY 
EDISON INVENTION 


Marie Rappold in Demonstration 
of Latest Plan to Reproduce 
Singer’s Art 


Thomas A. Edison’s recent invention, 
the reproduction or re-creation of the 
human voice, was demonstrated before 
an audience of invited guests at Carnegie 
Hall on Friday afternoon, April 28. 
Mr. Edison’s object, as stated by his rep- 
resentative, Verdi E. B. Fuller, was to 
solve the problem of actually re-creating 
music so perfectly that the re-creation of 
a singer’s voice could not be distinguished 
from the original, although heard in im- 
mediate comparison. 

Mme. Marie Rappold of the Metropol 
itan Opera House kindly consented to 
sing in unison with the Edison laboratory 
re-creation of her own voice. She stood 
beside the phonograph, the record began 
to play, and Mme. Rappold sang in uni- 
son with it, frequently pausing to see if 
the audience could detect, without watch- 
ing her lips, when she was singing and 
when she was not. The experiment 
worked beautifully, and if a difference 
in volume were not taken into considera 
tion, it would really have been difficult 
to tell the real voice from the re-created 
one. 

The numbers used in experimenting 
were “Piangea cantando” from “Otello,” 
“Vissi d’arte”’ from “Tosca,” two arias 
from “Aida,” “Dich theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser,” “Ave Maria” of Bach- 
Gounod and Hawthorn’s “Whispering 
Hope.” 

A large audience was intensely inter 
ested and applauded Mme. Rappold’s 
singing as much for its fine quality as 
for the purpose it was intended to serve. 
Arthur Walsh, violinist, played in uni 
son with records of Carl Flesch and A\I- 
bert Spalding, and showed marked skill 
in this type of work. Other records 
played on the phonograph, without the 
assistance of the artists in person, were 
those of Andrée Benoist and Arthur 
Middleton. m Bw. 
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MUSIC SORORITY 
MEETS AT DETROIT 


New Officers Elected—Ithaca to 
Be Meeting Place for Next 
Year’s Session 


DETROIT, MIcH., May 1.—The tenth 
annual convention of the Sigma Alpha 
lota Sorority was held Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday at the Hotel Pon- 
chartrain, as guests of the Delta Chap- 
ter. As a musical organization, which 
stands for the highest and best in art, 
and which has for its principal object 
the promotion and dignifying of the mu- 
sical profession, and the establishment 
of friendly relations between music 
schools, Sigma Alpha Iota ranks high. 

It was organized June 12, 1903, in the 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., with Mme. Louise Homer as the 
first honorary member. The Detroit 
chapter was organized in 1907 at the De- 
troit Conservatory of Music by Edna 
Lowry of Ann Arbor, then national pres- 
ident, with these charter members: 

Mrs. Ida Fletcher Norton, Kate McDonald, 
Emma McDonald, Charlotte McDonald, Mrs. 
Mary Christie, Mrs. Maud Remy Haas, 
Elizabeth Bennett, Mrs. Florence Hayes 
Spitzley, Nellie Clemen, Florence Miller and 
Mrs. Lilian Ellis. 


The list of honorary members, of 
which Sigma Alpha Iota is very proud, 
includes Lillian Blauvelt, Olive Frem- 
stad, Johanna Gadski, Christine Miller, 
Louise Homer, Elsa Ruegger Lichten- 
stein, Olga Samaroff, Janet Spencer, 
Gertrude May Stein, Clara Butt, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Florence Hinkle, Julia 
Claussen and Frieda Hempel. 


The chapter-roll is as follows: Alpha 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor; Beta 

Northwestern School of Music; Evanston, 
lll.; G@amma—American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago; Delta—Detroit Conservatory 
of Music, Detroit; Epsilon—lIthaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y.; Zeta—College 
of Musical Art, Indianapolis, Ind; Eta—Col- 
lege of Music, Cincinnati; Theta—Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan. ; Iota—Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati; Kappa—University of 
Music, Lincoln, Neb.; Lambda—New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


The concert, which was given on 
Thursday evening, proved convincingly 
the high standard to which the sorority 
has attained. The program was: 


_ Ballade in G Minor, Chopin, Ruth Bagnell. 
Kappa. “QO del mio dolce ardor,’ Gluck, 
Helena Guenther, Epsilon. ‘“Dedication,”’ 
Schumann-Liszt, Beatrice Byxbee, Beta. 
Serenade, Widor, Dorothy Schmidt, violin: 
Jeannette Fraser, ‘cello; Camilla Hubel, 
flute; Jeanne Bresler, piano; Delta. “er 
Erikénig,’’ Schubert, Minna Dorn, Eta. Bal- 
lade in F Minor, Chopin, Mabel Ross Rhead, 
Alpha. “Thou Art to Me,’ Chadwick; ‘‘“Mon 
coeur s‘ouvre Aa ta Voix,” Saint-Saéns 
“Triume,”’ Wagner, Marjorie Schaat. 
Lambda. Bluette Dialogue, Louis Victor 
Saar; ‘Under the Trees,’ Victor Staub, Grace 
Cunningham, Gamma. ‘“Heimkehr,’”’ Strauss: 
“Winterlied,’ Von Koss, Constance Bauer. 
lota. “St. Francois de Paule marchant sur 
les flots,’’ Liszt, Frieda Heider, Zeta. 

For the year 1916-17 Mrs. Edwin S. 
Sherrill, Detroit, was chosen national 
president; Mrs. Eric Dudley, Ithaca, N. 
Y., vice-president; Mrs. Ethel Fox, De- 
troit, national corresponding secretary; 
Helena Guenther, Ithaca, N. Y., national 
recording secretary; Edna Hebel, Chi- 
cago, national treasurer. The convention 
will be held in Ithaca next year. 

E. C. B. 





SAVANNAH CAST 
GIVES «‘MIKADO” 


Local Singers Heard in Splendic 
Performance—Club Offers 
“Golden Legend ” 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 29.—Th 
first artistic “after Easter” event wa 
the production of “The Mikado” by loca 
performers under the direction of Albe) 
Baker of Chicago, and under the aus 
pices of the Woman’s Exchange. Th, 
cast was admirably chosen, as follows: 





Mikado, C. H. MacCardel; Nanki Poo, | 
Bb. Fowler; Ko Ko, Albert Baker; Poo Ba! 
Joseph Solomons; Fish Tush, Frank Hil 
Nee Ban, Alan MacDonald; Yum Yum, Mi 
Marmaduke Floyd; FPitti Sing, Mrs. Gord: 
Harrison; Peep Bo, Ethel Guckenheime 
Katisha, Mrs. Frank W. Spencer. 


Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd scored a grea 
success, her beautiful voice appearing t: 
great advantage in the dainty role o! 
Yum Yum. Mrs. Frank W. Spencer gay: 


an excellent impersonation of Katishu 
the beauty, range and power of her splen 
did contralto having been heard neve 
before to better advantage. Mrs. Go: 
don Harrison as Pitti Sing was most a 
ceptable, her rich voice and excellent act 
ing being extremely satisfying. Eth: 
Guckenheimer scored a success as Pee) 
Bo, acting and singing with ease and 
grace. 

Of the male parts, Joseph Solomons di 
the best work, his freedom of voice an 
acting giving a naturalness to his cha) 
acter. The other male parts were we! 
done. The chorus did splendid work. 

The Music Club recently gave a splen 
did performance of Sullivan’s “Golde: 
Legend.” 

The importance of music in the publi 
schools is fast gaining ground, and al 
the local music clubs are heartily indors 
ing and aiding the movement. M. T. 
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“TOO MANY ARTISANS,” SAYS SIEGEL 


[Interpreters Should Be _ Also 
Creative Artists, This Vio- 
linist Believes 


Preiry SIEGEL, pupil of Ovide Musin 
and Ysaye, is a firm advocate of a 
road, cultural training for the musician 
n addition to his technical studies. “How 
infortunate it is that so many musicians 
ire handicapped because they are not 
students of literature and art,” Mr. 
Siegel said to a MUSICAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative. A musician should be ac- 
uainted with the best in literature, from 


the Greek classics to our own times. Who 
can comprehend the many-sided Richard 
Strauss if he is not a student of phil- 
osophy and literature? An artist must 
be able to visualize in order to make his 
music mean something. Almost every- 
ne has technique today, but few are mas- 
ters, in the sense that they are re- 
‘reators. Interpretation is really crea- 
tion, for very often the composer does 
not conceive his composition as_ beau- 
tifully as it is played by the artist. Os- 
car Wilde pointed out the difference be- 
tween the artist and the artisan, and if 
the analogy holds good for music, we may 
say that there are too many artisans 
among the musicians and too few art- 
ists.” 


Pyrotechnics No Longer the Vogue 


“Logic and common sense are the bases 
of beauty,” Mr. Siegel went on to say. 
“There is the same logic in music as there 
is in architecture. A musician who per- 
forms in a simple, unaffected manner, 
from his own conviction, is sure to reach 
his audience. He gives a certain mental 
picture that is carried away by his 
hearers. People should go to a recital 
with the same attitude that they attend 
an exhibition of pictures. They must 
realize that every side of the artist can- 
not be revealed in one program any more 
than every mood and phase of the paint- 
er is indicated by a single picture. Art 
is judged by the strongest link in its 
chain. A painter wins his reputation by 
a single masterpiece. Similarly a violin- 
ist is acclaimed a master if on one occa- 
sion only he should reach the goal of art- 
istic playing.” 

Mr. Siegel owes his own development 
as a violinist to the fact that when in 
Paris he took Ysaye’s advice and lived 
with painters, sculptors and writers, 
coming into contact with creative minds 
and studying human nature. Mr. Sie- 
gel is a student of philosophy and liter- 
ature and has many interesting theories 
of aesthetics. 

“The old type of virtuoso is rapidly 
disappearing and pyrotechnics in music 
are no longer in vogue,” he continued. 
“An artist must have a definite mission, 
which must be felt and understood by 
his audience. Neither artist nor audi- 
ence should be conscious of the instru- 
ment itself. The instrument must be 
only the medium for the expression of 
the artist’s message. The playing of 
Casals is a good case in point. One 
isually hears him referred to as a great 
artist, rather than as a great ’cellist. 
This is natural, for Casals makes his 
technique subservient to his interpreta- 
tion. You do not realize that a man is 
playing a ’cello. You are only aware 
hat an artist is giving expression to a 

eautiful thought in beautiful form.” 


© Aime Dupont. 


Louis Siegel, Gifted American Violin 
Virtuoso, Who Will Make a Concert 
Tour Here Next Season 


Mr. Siegel’s early studies were at the 
Conservatory of Liége, where he was a 
pupil of Ovide Musin, and later of 
Ysaye, who conducted at his début in 
Brussels. Mr. Siegel began to study at 
the age of six, gave concerts when he 
was only thirteen, and won the gold 
medal of the Conservatory at sixteen. 
He recalls with pleasure the ideal condi- 
tions under which he studied with Ysaye, 
how the great master of the violin en- 
couraged him and frequently permitted 
him to play upon his priceless “Strad” 
and Guarnerius. 


“Have Something to Say,” His Motto 


Mr. Siegel offers no explanation for 
the fact that one artist is successful and 
the next is not. He believes if an artist 
has something worth while to say and 
says it in a convincing way, he cannot 
fail to gain a hearing, maintaining that 
it is invariably an artist’s own fault if 
he does not appeal to an audience. The 
great master, uttering a universal truth, 
has always succeeded in compelling the 
attention of the uninitiated layman as 
well as the artist, and this condition 
of things will never change. The trouble 
is always that the artist does not attempt 
to show the relation between his art and 
the emotional experiences of his auditors. 

H. B. 





OPERALOGUES FOR BIENNIAL 





Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf to 
Appear at Club’s Convention 


A compliment has been paid the Hub- 
ard Operalogues, by the National Fed- 
ration of Women’s Clubs of the United 
tates. These unique presentments of 
‘rand opera have been chosen to repre- 
ent the music department of the Fed- 
ration at the Biennial Convention to be 
eld in New York, May 23 to June 2, 
vhen clubwomen from all over the coun- 
ry will be in attendance. 

On the evening of May 29, a program 
s to be given in the Seventh Regiment 
\rmory by the music, drama and arts 
lepartments, representing the music de- 
partment. Havrah Hubbard and Claude 
Gotthelf will then give Montemezzi’s 
‘Love of Three Kings” as a Hubbard 
peralogue. This compliment was paid 
ecause the operalogues have played a 
prominent part in club life during the 
ast four years. About 800 of these un- 
isual and effective presentations of 
grand opera have been given during that 
period, and clubs all the way from Calli- 
fornia to Maine have recognized them as 
offerings of real educational worth. 


Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Gotthelf, who 
have been filling engagements in the Mid- 
dle West and on the Pacific Coast, will 
come from San Diego direct to New York 
to give this one operalogue before the 
Biennial convention, and then return to 
California, where the summer will be 
spent at their summer home on Gross- 
mont. 





Noted Artists to Unite in Benefit for 
Actors’ Fund 

The musical feast that is to take place 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, on Tuesday afternoon, May 16, for 
the Actors’ Fund of America will include 
many of the famous operatic and concert 
stars now in America. Through the 
courtesy of the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, the 
second act of “Madama Butterfly” will 
be given with Geraldine Farrar in the 
title réle, supported by Antonio Scotti, 
Rita Fornia, Angelo Bada, Pietro Au- 
disio, under the directorship of Giorgio 
Polacco, with. the full Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra. Luisa Villani, Luca 
Botta, Andres de Segurola, and Anna 
Fitziu of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 





pany, will alsc appear, and the distin- 
guished artists, Fritz Kreisler and Leo- 
pold Godowsky, will play soios and a 
duet, which they have specially arranged 
for the occasion. There will be a ballet 
and special novelties in the way of a sur- 
prise. 


ALBERTO JONAS SUMMER PLANS 


Will Conduct Classes in Salt Lake City 
—Change in New York Studios 


The Spanish piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, Alberto Jonas, who since the out- 
break of the war left Berlin and settled 
in New York City, announces that he will 
again conduct a summer class, beginning 
June 5 and lasting ten weeks, in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Last year twenty of the most promi- 
nent piano teachers of Salt Lake City 
combined to offer Jonas a large guaran- 
tee to teach in Salt Lake City during the 
summer. His class was a great success, 
comprising thirty-seven pupils from prac- 
tically every State in the Union and also 
from Canada. This year the offer has 
been renewed and Jonas has again ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs. P. O. Perkins, Nelson Apartments, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is answering in- 
quiries in regard to the summer class. 

Senor Jonas announces that he has 
moved his residence studio to 45 West 
Seventy-sixth Street, where he occupie; 
the entire ground floor. Besides his pri- 
vate class, Mr. Jonas teaches two days in 
the week at the Von Ende School of 
Music. On June 1 Mr. Jonas leaves for 
Salt Lake City. On Sept. 15 he will re- 
sume his teaching in New York. 





HARPIST AND READER HEARD 





Mary Warfel and Ruth Davis in Joint 
Recital at Ritz Carlton 


An out-of-the-ordinary program which 
engaged the interest of a large audience 
was given on Sunday afternoon, May 7, 
in the ballroom of the Ritz Carlton, by 
Mary Warfel, the American harpist, and 
Ruth Helen Davis, the diseuse. 

This joint recital made plain the fact 
that these artists are endowed far above 
the common in their respective avenues 
of endeavor. Especially relished was the 
work of Miss Warfel, whose facile tech- 
nique and rare taste had well chosen 
vehicles in the music of Hasselmans, 
Godefroid, Zamara, Zabel and Gounod. 
Miss Warfel also performed with her 
colleague of this occasion. Miss Davis’s 
elocutionary gifts found a medium in 
readings from the poets. She gave hearty 
pleasure and, as was the case with Miss 
Warfel, won numerous recalls. 


Dallmeyer Russell Gives Club Recital 
in Greenville, Pa. 


GREENVILLE, PA., May 4.—For its clos- 
ing event of the present season the Or 
pheus Club offered a piano recital by 
Dallmeyer Russell, of the Pittsburgh Mu- 
sical Institute, on Tuesday evening, May 


2. The program was finely vlayed and 


Mr. Russell proved himself an artist of 
splendid qualities. 


WILLIAM S. BRADY OFFERS 
ARTIST-PUPILS’ RECITAL 


Unhackneyed Material Presented with 
Artistic Effect by Gifted Students 


of New York Teacher 

To a gathering of invited guests Will- 
iam S. Brady presented an interesting 
program in a musicale at his studios in 
West Seventy-second Street on the eve- 
ning of May 2. The performers were 
professional and artist-pupils of Mr. 
Brady, the majority of them public per- 
formers. 

Mr. Brady’s program was of rare in- 
terest through the fact that so little 
music that is regularly performed was 
heard in it. He sought out material, 
both old and new, that is unhackneyed 
and prepared his singers in it finely. 
Rose Laurent, the gifted soprano, who 
recently made her New York recital 
debut, was admirable in a group of mod- 
ern songs by Zandonai, Reger and Four- 
drain and also in a “Don Giovanni” duo 
with Maurice Cowan, baritone. Her 
phrasing was artistic and her style had 
individuality. Miriam Ardini won favor 
in the “Involami” air from  Verdi’s 
“Ernani,” singing with repose, charm 
of style, ease and good execution. Hilda 
Goodwin, though not at her best, sang 
with lovely quality and with much tem- 
perament a group of songs by Kramer, 
von Fielitz and Hildach. For Mr. Cowan, 
whose powers are fast developing, there 
was the “Ella piangea” aria from Merca- 
dente’s obsolete “I Normanni.” He sang 
with a nice legato and did some lovely 
mezza voce work. His singing in the 
Mozart duo was also worthy of praise. 

Florence Seligman, a young soprano of 
much talent, sang the aria “Io son l’umile 
Ancella” from Cilea’s “Adriana Lecou 
vreur.” Her voice is resonant and of ex 
cellent quality. She closed the aria with 
a fine pianissimo passage in the upper 
register, Blanche King Arnold, con- 
tralto, sang Kursteiner’s “Invocation to 
Eros” with warmth, and much dignity. 
Her singing has sympathy and breadth. 
The program was closed with a trio, 
“Biumengruss” by Curschmann, a melo- 
dious piece, sung by the Misses Laurent, 
Ardini and Goodwin. Their voices blend- 
ed finely. 

Mr. Brady played the accompaniments 
artistically for the singers, except for 
Miss Goodwin, who was accompanied ex- 
cellently by Mrs. Jesse Weil. 





Atlantic City, N. J., Club Elects Officers 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 6.—The 
Crescendo Club held its annual business 
meeting Tuesday evening in the chapel 
of the First Presbyterian Church and 
elected the following officers for the 1916- 
1917 season: President, Mrs. Herbert W. 
Hemphill, elected for eighth consecutive 
season; first vice-president, Mrs. August 
Kk. Bolte; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Alfred W. Westney; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Susan B. Lloyd Ireland; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Nathan Greenburg; 
treasurer, Sara Croasdale; press, Henri- 
etta Jesselson; librarian, Miss E. Zim- 
merman. 





PUPILS DEMONSTRATE 
YORK’S SCHOOL MUSIC 


Twelve Hundred Take Part in 
Annual Festival— High School 
Chorus Gives Operetta 


YorK, Pa., May 6.—Twelve hundred 


children from the public grade schools of 
the city participated in the eighth annual 
school children’s festival held last Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings in the York 
High School Auditorium. Each of the 
eight grades was represented by a chorus 
of 150 voices selected from schools in 
all parts of the city. John Denues, su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools, 
was in charge’ of the program. More 
than 2500 persons attended the festival. 
The high school orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces, A. A. Knoch, conductor, assisted 
in the program. 

Lowden’s cantata, “Everlasting Life,” 
was given an artistic presentation Sun- 
day evening by the Heidelberg Choral 
Society of eighty voices, Milton B. Gib- 
son, conductor, in the Heidelberg Re- 
formed Church. The audience taxed the 
capacity of the large auditorium. The 
soloists were: Ruby Albright and Marian 
E. Gibson, sopranos; Gertrude Free, con- 
tralto; Alfred T. Scarborough, tenor; 
Harry E. Aughenbaugh, baritone. Cath- 


erine Gotwalt was at the organ and Mrs. 
J. Edward Ramer at the piano. 

Planquette’s operetta, “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” in its new concert version, 
was given by the York High School 
Chorus of 335 voices in the High School 
Auditorium on Thursday evening, April 
27. This is the second time within two 
years that “The Chimes of Normandy” 
has been presented by the chorus, under 
the leadership of John Denues, and the 
work of the well-trained chorus was a 
testimonial to his skill. The high school 
orchestra assisted the chorus. The roles 
of the opera were sung as _ follows: 
Serpolette, Helen Carey Porman and 
Ruth May Hansford; Germaine, Ruth 
Amelia Wolf; Grenicheux, Lyman Green 
Sener; Marquis, Albert Philip Burg; 
Gaspard, Marvin Arthur Rahe; Gobo and 
Bailie, Jesse Stanley Williams. Pauline 
F. Lehn was the accompanist. 

Prof. Urban H. Hershey was elected 
the director of the Y. M. C. A. male 
chorus for the eighth consecutive year at 
the annual election of the chorus held re- 
cently. The other officers elected were: 
President, Ivan Baker; vice-president, 
William H. Musser; secretary, Robert 
McCollam; corresponding secretary, A. M. 
Falkenstein;*treasurer, Earle Wolf; as- 
sistant director, H. A. Bailey; librarians, 
Lyman Sener and John Heberly; mem- 
bers of business committee, E. H. Roth, 
J. Warren Graybill and Alfred T. Scar- 
borough. The chorus gave a concert last 
evening in the auditorium of the Memo- 
rial Reformed Church, which was at- 
tended by more than 300. G. A. Q. 
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D’'INDY’S “CHANT DE LA CLOCHE” HAS PREMIERE 


Sung for the First Time in America by Cecilia Society of Boston—The Composer’s Idealism and Indi- 
viduality Expressed with Force and Sincerity—An Excellent Performance under Mr. Clifton’s Baton, 
with High Honors Going to Mr. Sembach and Miss Peterson as the Principal Soloists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, May 7, 1916. 


HE Cecilia Society, Chalmers Clifton, 

conductor, performed Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Chant de la Cloche,” a dramatic legend, 
loosely after Schiller, for chorus, tenor 
and soprano solos, other solo voices, and 
orchestra, on Thursday evening, in Jor- 
dan Hall, for the first time in America. 
About seventy players from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took part in the 
performance, with Jacques Hoffman 
as the concertmaster. The assisting 
soloists were Johannes Sembach, who 
sang the lines of Wilhelm, Master Foun- 
der, and May Peterson, who sang as 
Lenore, and these members of the So- 
ciety, who took minor parts: The Mother, 
Mrs. Edith Lougee Marshall; Dean of 
the Masters, A Priest, Herbert Smith ; 
Martin Pyk, Everett M. Clark; Kaspar 
Bitterli, Raymond A. Simonds; Heinrich 
Dumm, Edward L. MacArthur; Jonas 
Hartkopf, Oscar L. Huntting; Dietrich 
Leerchwulst, Doctor of Roman Law, and 
A Herald, Ernest Johnson; two Spirits 
of Dreams, Mrs, Edith Marshall and 
Edith B. Whitcomb. 

Th text of this work is by d’Indy, and 
inspired as much by d’Indy as by Schil- 
ler. An English translation by Thomas 
Sergeant Perry was printed in the pro- 
gram book, but the chorus learned the 
French text, and sang it, on the whole, 
very well. The chorus was coached in the 
French by Mme. Alexander Marius. In 
this performance d’Indy’s “fifth scene” 
was omitted. 

“Le Chant de la Cloche” was composed 
in the years from 1878 to 1884—that is, 
the composition of the work covered a 
period from d’Indy’s twenty-seventh to 
thirty-third year. It was a period when 
he was powerfully influenced by Wagner, 
when he was also absorbing more and 
more of the beneficent influence of 
Franck, but had not, as it would appear 
from at least one passage of the compo- 
sition, entirely exorcised the spirit—of all 
composers under heaven—of Massenet! 
The influence of Wagner is perceptible 
in many of the themes and in their treat- 
ment as motives intimately associated 
with the dramatic development; in the 
harmony, and less frequently, the instru- 
mentation. 

The “Chant de la Cloche” received the 
Grand Prize of the City of Paris in 1885. 
It was performed for the first time in 
the hall of the Eden Theater in Paris, 
Feb. 25, 1886, when Charles Lamoureux 
was the conductor. The work is dedicated 
“To the Master, César Franck.” 


Scene in Switzerland 





The scene is laid in Switzerland at the 
end of the fourteenth century. Workmen 
are making ready to cast the great bell 
which Wilhelm, the idealist, the master- 
builder, is completing. To-morrow the 
mould will be broken, and the “many- 
sounding bell’ will be hung. This monu- 
ment to his aspirations and his career 
completed, Wilhelm, feeling the approach 
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of death, summons before his memory 
the struggles, the defeats, the victories 
of his lifetime, when the bells “have 
wrought upon my life and helped me by 
their joyous carols or their soft reproach- 
es.” This is the substance of the Pro- 
logue—this, and the voices of the work- 
men, hammering on the mould of the 
great bell. 

Follow seven scenes, of which, on ac- 
count of the length of the work and its 
inordinate demand for orchestral instru- 
ments, the fifth was omitted in the Ce- 
celia performance. Scene I.—Baptism. To 
the baptismal chimes. The mother, with 
the child in her arms, beseeches him to 
love the things of eternity, abjure delud- 
ing reality, and keep his faith pure. There 
is the chorus of the baptismal procession, 
and of the worshipping crowd. The Credo 
of the Catholic church is intoned. There 
is a concluding chorus of rejoicing. 

Scene II. Love. Wilhelm and Lenore 
wander in the woods in the spring-time. 
Lenore is frightened at the thought of 
the meeting of the guild to-morrow, when 
the masters will choose a fresh name to 
include in their circle. Lenore knows 
that Wilhelm’s conceptions are higher 
and greater than those of his fellows. 
Will he not meet jealousy, envy, go un- 
recognized, ignored, and their marriage 
be made impossible? Wilhelm replies 
that the artist should have faith, and 
strive only for the fulfilment of his 
ideals. The pair contemplate the calm 
of nature about them. Evening falls, the 
Angelus sounds, and Lenore is comforted. 





Scene III. The Festival. Here d’Indy 
doubtless had in mind “Die Meister- 
singer.” Bells are ringing. The crowd, 


the tanners, the blacksmiths, the tailors, 
the goldsmiths, each with their typical 
songs, are heard in succession and in en- 
semble. There is ingenious and humorous 
treatment of a chorus of students. The 
dean of the guild announces that Wil- 
helm has succeeded in his task, and his 
name has been inscribed in the list of 
masters. There is a chorus of acclaim, 
with the clashing of the bells. 


A Poetic Scene 


Scene IV. The Vision. In this scene, 
one of the most poetic and musically 
beautiful of the work, Wilhelm is seated 
in the bell tower, among the bells, in 
despair. His life and his art now ap- 
pear futile to him. His effort is the 
laughing-stock of the rabble. Death has 
taken Lenore from him. The clock strikes 
midnight, and there are fantastical or- 
chestral effects, as gnomes, fairies, 
kobolds, flit about in the darkness. But 
two “dream spirits” appear. They dis- 
perse the hobgoblins, and as the clock 
strikes one the spirit of Lenore bids Wil- 
helm have courage, pursue his immortal 
thought to the last, and triumph in self- 
realization. The scene when the alarm of 
fire breaks the stillness, and Wilhelm is 
acclaimed as the savior of the town is 
the scene that is omitted. 

Scene VI. Death. The chorus of work- 
men is heard, as the mould crumbles, 
and the bell comes forth. Welhelm apos- 
trophizes death in a passage which, once 
heard, is not soon forgotten. This pas- 
sage is, indeed, as the composer’s own 
confession of faith. 
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1 Highly Endorsed by Caruso, Toscanini, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, de Luca. 
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Scene VII. The bell is shown. Some 
of the young men admire its bold and 
imaginative design, but the elders ap- 
proach with virulent criticism. The de- 
sign is incomprehensible, against all tra- 
dition; the bell cannot sound. The mob, 
incapable of an independent conclusion, 
is about to start for Wilhelm’s house, to 
abuse him, when the doors open, and a 
priest announces the death of Wilhelm. 
The procession bearing the body passes 
through the crowd, now silent and re- 
spectful. Suddenly, before the eyes of 
the astounded multitude, the bell begins, 
slowly, to swing, gains momentum, until 
its noble tone echoes in the silence. The 
unreasoning passion of the crowd changes 
to reverence, and in a fine choral passage 
the work comes to an end. 


A Work of Many Beauties 


This composition has many passages 
of great interest and originality. As al- 
ready stated, it shows strong influences 
from without, and yet so true is it that 
spirit and not letter rules, even in art, 
which must depend to a large extent on 
its symbols, that the composer is heard, 
almost throughout, speaking his faith 
with contagious enthusiasm and _ ideal- 
ism. He employs motives aplenty—a mo- 
tive for Wilhelm, the master builder, for 
Lenore, for baptism, love, etc., quite @ la 
Wagner. The voice of Franck, too, is 
heard, but the sincerity and the already 
potent individuality of d’Indy triumphs, 
as a rule. Passages which at once im- 
press themselves with peculiar force on 
the memory are the music of “The Vis- 
ion,” of Wilhelm’s apostrophe to death, 
and the “Song of the Bell.” Both solo 
and choral parts are frequently of great 
difficulty, but these difficulties were ad- 
mirably mastered in performance. For 
his orchestra d’Indy originally asked 
more than a hundred players. By elim- 
inating the fifth scene, Mr. Clifton con- 











trived to do with an orchestra of seven: 
and although this was not wholly ad 
quate numerically, it gave an appro 
mate idea of the instrumentation, wh; 
is singularly clear, and original, a 
beautiful. 

The performance was nearer the hig 
est traditions of the Cecilia in years lo, 
past than any performances of rece 
seasons. The chorus sang with exe, 
plary tone quality, intonation, enunc) 
tion. The balance of tone, the techni 
finish in the execution of involved or co; 
paratively unsingable passages, the j 
telligent interpretation of d’Indy’s mu: 
—all this bore witness to the arduo 
and able rehearsing of Mr. Clifton, a 
the enthusiasm and conviction which 
brought to the performance of an «¢ 
ceedingly difficult task. It was a co 
ageous thing to make such an atten 
in one’s first season as conductor of 
organization reorganized this season, | 
far from reestablished in the position 
had occupied in the palmiest days of 
J. Lang. The production involved mu 
expense, and the risk of failure invol\ 
the possibility of fresh discouragem: 
to directors and subscribers who had ju 
felt a wave of fresh enthusiasm in th 
support of the society. 

But Mr. Clifton succeeded, and his s) 
cess should be the more gratifying, 
view of the conditions he met. 

In its choice of soloists the society \ 
equally fortunate. Mr. Sembach su 
prised his warmest admirers by his si 
ing. The tone was gloriously beauti{ 
and resonant from the first measure 
the last. The French diction was surpr 
ingly good from a tenor of Mr. Sembac! 
school, and the entire interpretation | 
flected faithfully the exalted intention 
the composer. Miss Peterson made 
equally favorable impression, as one 
the most gifted and promising of | 
young singers who have appeared he: 
abouts in recent seasons. Few sing: 
of her years have shown so much inte 
gence to supplement natural gifts of 
uncommon order. The small parts tak. 
by members of the societies made e 
quent details of the whole. The au 
ence, which was of good size, showed 
enthusiasm in an unmistakable mann 
The Cecilia has reason to congratula 
itself on the results of its reorganizati: 
in the fortieth season of its existence. 

OLIN DOWNES 


A New and Beautiful 


Occupation 
Cut off from all possible for- 
eign music study, prospective 


musicians and _ teachers are 
turning with interest to the 


FLETCHER 
Music Method 


What Is This Method ? 





It is an IDEAL, DEMO- 
CRATIC, RATIONAL SYS- 
TEM of Teaching Music 
to Children, 


IDEAL—because it means freedom for the child from limitation—arousing 


knowledge and asks the questions :— 


DEMOCRATIC—because it recognizes the individuality of each child—he 
is no longer to copy other people’s thoughts, which he neither cares to think or 


1} 
1] 
| 
such interest that he himself seeks the 


understand—he is helped to express himself in his own music. 
| RATIONAL—because the gee | of music is taught him from the begin- 

ing, under the impression that it would 

from fingers directed without the intelligent understanding of every chord. 

Many parents wholly uninterested in Music for their children when taught it by orthodox 


be irrational to expect artistic results 


| time-honored systems, become—after investigation of this Fletcher System—enthusiastic over 
| its Educational Possibilities, hence the growing demand for teachers. 


|| Normal Classes Will Be Taugh 


t in Brookline, Mass., during the Summer; 


the first opening May 29th; and the second opening July 10th. 
A large field of happy, successful occupation is opened up for those ready to grasp the 
opportunity, and full information will be gladly furnished. 


” 31 YORK TERRACE 


themselves in terms of music. She converts 


self-expression.........++.+-. 
converts musical education from a mere drill 


EVELYN 
| 
| 


FLETCHER-COPP 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott writes: ‘‘Mrs. Copp teaches children to think and to express 


it from a blind, mechanical copying into a yita! 


It seems to me more than a method, it is a revolution, and 


se ueie ee 3 6 >a into an inspiration and a life.’’ 
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LEO 
JAN and 
MISCHEL 





TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES OF 


CHERNIAVSKY 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


‘“CHERNIAVSKYS” 


Brilliant Violin Virtuoso 
Poet Pianist 


Great ’Cellist 





Season 1916-1917—Dates Filling Rapidly 


Apply to MAUD ALLAN’S CO., Inc., 1005 Times Bidg , N. Y. 











COAST TO COAST TOUR 
UNDER HER PERSONAL DIRECTION 


NOW BOOKING—1916-1917 





Address All 
Communications 








MAUD ALLAN’S CO., Inc. 


Suite 1005, Times Building, New York 
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PORTLAND ORCHESTRA’S DIRECTORS 
CHOSEN BY VOTE OF MEMBERS 


Some Unique Phases of Oregon 
Symphony Orchestra Work 
Told by Manager 


N Mrs. B. E. Tait, the Portland (Ore.) 
Symphony Orchestra possesses a 
business manager who is wrapped up 
heart and soul in the cause which her 
organization is working to further. Her 
enthusiasm would seem to sharpen every 
faculty, for as she directs her energy 
into navigable channels Mrs. Tait hits 
upon clever ways and means for insuring 
the orchestra’s position as an important 


civic asset, and one that possesses very 
considerable educational value. 

Mrs. Tait recently visited New York 
and called at the office of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. She spoke of the orchestra’s 
inception five years ago by a few earnest, 
public-spirited musicians. From the very 
beginning the organization has rested 
on the firm foundation of co-operation. 
Even to-day every man in the orchestra 
receives an equal compensation for his 
services, whether he be drummer or con- 
ductor. Of conductors there are four, 
and there are a similar number of con- 
certmasters. The latter draw straws for 
the honor of occupying the first desk. 
In this way petty jealousies are avoided, 
since no one in the organization feels 
that there is the slightest element of 
favoritism existing. Next season Mrs. 
Tait proposes to institute in the local 
public schools a competition for the 
best cover designs for the Portland Sym- 
phony programs. 


School Children Rehearsal Guests 


Mrs. Tait believes that no other sym- 
phony is doing work along precisely sim- 
ilar lines. The school children of the 
city are invited en masse to the last re- 
hearsal preceding each concert. As many 
as 2000 invitations are sent out monthly. 
As a Christmas greeting, all the blind 
and old people in charitable institutions 
are invited to attend. 

“T can state without fear of contradic- 
tion,” says Mrs. Tait, “that our orches- 
tra has done more with less money than 
any similar one. The first season, owing 
to the unusual plan, profit and loss— 
principally loss—being shared alike 
from drummer to director, their efforts 
were not regarded very seriously either 
by the layman or local musician. The 
second season, however, told a different 
tale. Public rehearsals were established, 
essays on the symphony were written by 
school children and scores were placed 
in the public library for the enlighten- 
ment of ambitious music students. Two 
engagements were filled in Salem, part 
ff the program being given complimen- 
tary to the State organization. The Leg- 
slature being in session, the President 
ff the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House went before their respective bodies 
to make an address on the orchestra and 











Mrs. B. E. Tait, Business Manager of 
Portland (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra 


the importance of good music to the 
State. The subsequent seasons were 
given before capacity houses. The busi- 
ness men have realized that a well organ- 
ized orchestra is not only educational and 
artistic, but that it possesses powerful 
advertising properties as well. At pres- 
ent we believe that the work done by our 
musicians in the orchestra compares fa- 
vorably with similar organizations in 
other cities, 7. e., so far as cities of the 
size of Portland are concerned. 


Programs Discussed in Schools 


“An effort is always made to see that 
the teachers are supplied with programs 
a week in advance of the concerts,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Tait. “Thus they are en- 
abled to discuss the compositions with 
their pupils; the latter come to the con- 
cert with minds eager to discern and 
grasp the important features of the mu- 
sic. There is another thing that I would 
place stress on, a phase that I believe 
has strengthened mightily the esprit de 
corps of the organization. In a word, 
the directors of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra are selected from its members 
by the musicians themselves. A mo- 
ment’s reflection is sufficient to convince 
anyone that this plan is as unique as it 
is unusual. It places each member on 
his honor to put forth his best efforts 
to substantiate his judgment in this mat- 
ter. They take it very seriously, I as- 
sure you.” 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ENDS ITS SEASON 


[mpressive Demonstration for Dr. 
Muck Feature of Final 
Performances 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston St., 
Boston, May 7, 1916. 

The final pair of symphony concerts 
hich officially mark the close of 
he musical season in Boston were de- 
oted to Liszt’s “Dante” Symphony and 
hree excerpts from Wagnerian music 
rama: the Prelude to “Tristan,” the 
uneral Music from “Gétterdamme- 
ing,” and the Prelude to “Parsifal.” 
he performances were uncommonly im- 
ressive, but what lent the occasion a 
ignificance other than purely musical 
vas the warmth of the reception ac- 
orded Dr. Muck. When he appeared on 
he stage after the Liszt Symphony, and 
t the conclusion of the concert, pro- 
nged applause, which seemed to express 
iffection as well as esteem, delayed the 
erformances and finally called the con- 
luctor back to the stage time and_time 
igain, as though the people were loath 
0 take even a summer’s leave of him. 
(his was no preordained ceremony, but 

spontaneous and unaffected tribute 


which honored equally conductor and 
audience. 

Of Dr. Muck’s views on the European 
conflict there is, of course, no question, 
while it is beyond doubt that the great 
majority of his audiences are “pro-Ally.” 
Furthermore, the Friday afternoon con- 
cert followed by an interval of several 
hours only the last insolently couched 
note from Germany. Happily, in Sym- 
phony Hall the audience and the orches- 
tra, which includes in its membership 
players of fourteen different nationalli- 
ties, meet on a common ground, aloof 
from and above homicidal considerations, 
and this was nobly proved by the ovation 
tendered the conductor. He, on his side, 
has appeared in commendable contrast to 
many of his countrymen, and has given 
proof of the gravity and sincerity of his 
feelings in a matter so vital to every 
German by keeping his convictions out 
of the front page of newspapers. Would 
that other Germans in this country and 
those of the hypenated tribe had shown 
equal wisdom and self-respect! 

The performances were in many re- 
spects memorable. In the performance of 
the “Dante” Symphony the orchestra was 
assisted by a women’s chorus from the 
Musical Art Club of Boston, which had 
been prepared for this performance by 
its conductor, Stephen Townsend. 
Doubtless the performance said all that 
could be said for this remarkable sym- 
phony, which, however, contrasts none 
too favorably with that other “sym- 
phony” of Liszt’s later years, the sym- 
phony after “Faust” of Goethe. The 
“Faust” Symphony is an amazingly sub- 
tle and prophetic employment of the most 


modern devices of composition, is sym- 
phonic in essence in its development and 
metamorphosis of themes. The “Dante” 
Symphony is far more pictorial and im- 
pressionistic. It is, indeed, a “tone- 
painting” rather than a symphonic com- 
position, a huge fresco after Dante’s 
“Inferno.” 

Now, admitting that dramatic and 
philosophic conceptions have been the 
fertilizing influences in modern music, 
the fact remains that unless much of 
this modern music is interpreted with 
enthusiasm and special insight, by one 
who believes no less than the composer in 
the music, it will fall short of its pur- 
pose. Dr. Muck has that reverence for 
Liszt which creates the symphony as he 
conducts it, and so this naive and rhetor- 
ical composition said all that it might. 

But shades of the diminished seventh! 
How that poor chord was overworked by 
both Liszt and Wagner! It was the 
seasoning which they applied to every 
dish, and doubtless in those days it 
sounded real devilish—nothing less. But 
pickles soon pall on the appetite, and so 
far as modern ears are concerned—this 
pickle is no longer an irritant—at least, 
in the crude and unadulterated forms in 
which it exploded in the “Dante” Sym- 
phony. But Dr. Muck’s projecting im- 
agination put him at the right hand of 
the composer. 

The chorus from the Musical Art Club 
intoned the Magnificat at the close of the 
symphony very beautifully, and enthusi- 
asm reigned. Beautiful, too, were the 
performances of Wagner. Never had 
the Funeral March of “Siegfried” 
sounded so solemn and mighty, and the 
mystical atmosphere of the “Parsifal’ 
Prelude was as admirably sustained. 


Keller-Wille Recital 


On Monday evening Harrison Keller, 
violinist, and Stewart Wille, pianist, gave 
a joint recital in Steinert Hall. The 
program was as follows: 

Richard Platt, Sonata for Violin and Piano 
(ms., first time). Piano pieces: Scriabine, 
Ktrangete, Op. 63, No. 2; Korngold, The 
Brownies ; Chopin, Impromptu, Op. 36. 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 5. Violin pieces: Kreisler, 
Chanson, Louis XIII, et Pavane; Novacek, 
“Perpetuum Mobile’; Chopin-Auer, Nocturne, 
Ki} Minor; Pugnani-Kreisler, Prelude, Allegro; 
Franck Sonata, A Major, for violin and 
piano. 

Both of these young men have studied 
with exceptional seriousness and _ both 
have talent. Mr. Platt’s Sonata, mod- 
ern, of course, in color and content, is 
thoughtfully put together, and made no 
light demands upon the capacities of the 
players. The music was read with 
marked intelligence and sympathy with 
the purpose of the composer, and was 
given a cordial welcome by the audience. 
Mr. Wille played the exotic piece of Scri- 
abine with true appreciation of its singu- 
lar harmonic color and its elusive mood. 
He played the new piece of Korngold 
with neatness and with effect. The piece 
has not for us the value and originality 
of Scriabine’s, but it is effective in a 
rather modern, conventional manner. 
Mr. Wille gave a poetical performance 
of the F Sharp Major Impromptu of 
Chopin, but was less fortunate in play- 
ing the Black Key study. Mr. Keller 
displayed a tone which combines warmth 
with a refined and beautiful quality. 
He has, also, an excellent left hand, and 
in all that he did displayed unusual sure- 
ness and musicianship. The audience 
was of good size, and was unusually 
hearty in its applause. OLIN DOWNEs. 


ASTRID YDEN IN BROCKTON 


Massachusetts City Welcomes Swedish 
Harpist in Concert 


BROCKTON, MAss., May 2.—A concert 
given at the First Swedish Lutheran 
Church here last evening served to pre- 
sent as its feature, Astrid Yden, the 
Swedish harpist of New York, who was 
heard in this city for the first time on 
this occasion. 

Miss Yden is fast becoming known 
with the music loving public by her ex 
traordinary talents and beautiful play- 
ing of the harp.. Her numbers last eve- 
ning were from the works of Saint- 
Saéns, Hasselmans and John Thomas, 
and her artistic performance was warmly 
applauded by the large audience. 

The Arpi Sextet and its individual 
members furnished the remainder of the 
program. 


Joint Recitalists Heard by Spokane Club 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 2.—The Musi- 
cale Art Society presented Mr. and Mrs. 
George Buckley, violinist and coloratura 
soprano, respectively, at its April con- 
cert. The program was of high excel- 
lence and interpreted in an artistic man- 
ner. Sam Lamberson played highly sat- 
isfactory accompaniments. The audi- 
ence was large and attentive. M. S. 


UNIVERSITY CREDITS 
FOR MUSIC COURSES 


Peabody Summer School Subjects 
Placed Among Electives At 
Johns Hopkins 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 6.—By a new 
arrangement between the Johns Hopkins 
University and the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science at the University 
may offer among their electives certain 
prescribed courses at the Peabody Sum- 
mer School for which credits will be 
given. These courses are History of 
Music (two periods a week), and Appre- 
ciation of Music (three periods a week), 
together, one hour or two points; Har- 
mony (two periods a week) and Form 
and Analysis (three periods a week), to- 
gether, one hour, or two points. 

The exact amount of credit earned by 
each student will be determined by the 
instructor in accordance with the work 
performed. Students may receive, also, 
certificates of attendance and of the 
amount of work satisfactorily performed. 
The Johns Hopkins and the Peabody 
Conservatory Summer Schools will be in 
session, jointly, for six weeks beginning 
July 3, so that it will be convenient for 
the students of either institution to take 
up supplementary studies at the other. 

As in former years the summer session 
of the Peabody will be managed by Fred- 
erick R. Huber, who is already enrolling 
pupils and making arrangements for the 
classes. With Dr. Edward F. Buchner, 
the head of the Hopkins School, he is 
planning a series of weekly recitals and 
lectures by men and women eminent in 
their chosen branches. The entertain- 
ments will be given alternately at the two 
institutions on Friday evenings for the 
students, and besides there will be the 
opening and the closing receptions. The 
curriculum of the Peabody is extremely 
comprehensive, and among its staff of 
teachers are many who head similar de 
partments in the winter school. 


HUGH ALLAN AND BELLE 
STOREY IN JOINT RECITAL 


Large Audience at the Biltmore Hears 
Singers in Admirable Program 
of Modern Music 


Hugh Allan, baritone, and _ Belle 
Storey, soprano, gave a joint recital at 
the Hotel Biltmore on Sunday evening, 
May 7. A large, fashionable audience 
greeted the singers most cordially and 
demanded several encores after each 
group. Mr. Allan sang “A War Tri- 
logy” of Gertrude Ross, three Neapoli- 
tan songs of Hammond, Nardella and de 
Curtis, “An Marie” of Jensen, “The 
Knight’s Return” of Johns and Kerno- 
chan’s“And This Shall Make Us Free.” 

Mr. Allan’s voice is of agreeable qual- 
ity when he does not try to force it. He 
catches the spirit of a song and handles 
the pantomime capably. The Neapolitan 
songs were especially well sung, particu- 
larly the chattering, merry “Forse che 
si, forse che no,” which he had to re- 
peat. The impression that Mr. Allan 
made upon his audience was entirely 
favorable. 

Miss Storey, who has joined the ranks 
of concert singers, was heard in David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau,” songs of Bemberg 
and Chausson and in a duet from “Don 
Pasquale” with Mr. Allan. The “Char- 
mant Oiseau,” with flute obbligato, was 
so well received that Miss Storey had 
to add two encores. Her manner on the 
concert platform bespeaks confidence, 
and she sings with great freedom and 
ease. 

Harold §S. Briggs supplied good ac 
companiments. 3 


Marguerite Copeman, Violinist, Appears 
in New York Recital 


A musicale was given at the Girls’ 
Co-operative Club, Berkeley Lyceum, 
New York, on April 30, by Marguerite 
Copeman, violinist, who is a graduate of 
the Institute of Musical Art. Miss Cope- 
man was heartily received, adding the 
Rondino by Beethoven-Kreisler after the 
Beethoven Romance in F, and Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose” after the 
Kreisler “Schén Rosmarin.” She was 
accompanied by Sue Simonson. One of 
the patrons was Hans Letz of the 
Kneisel Quartet, who is Miss Copeman’s 
teacher. 
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Several pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the 
well-known vocal teacher, have secured 
engagements recently. Andrea Peterson 
has been engagd as soloist of the Lefferts 
Park Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
and Walter Copeland, tenor, at the Cen- 
tral Christian Church, New York City. 
Mr. Copeland sang with much success 
at a concert given by the Manhattan 
Lodge on Saturday, April 29. On May 
17, at the Educational Alliance, Louise 
Davidson will appear in a joint recital 
with Claire Rivers, pianist. Emilie 
Henning sang at the Messiah Home re- 
ception on Saturday, April 15, and at 
a reception at the Three Arts Club, 
Wednesday, May 3. Mr. Stenhagen sang 
at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church on May 38 and Victor Goggin 
sang with excellent effect at the annual 
open night of the New York Rotary Club, 
given at the Hotel Majestic on Friday 
evening, April 29. 

The second artist-pupils’ recital will 
be on Tuesday afternoon, May 23, at 
Chickering Hall, Lord & Taylor’s, when 
Mr. Klibansky will present Helen Weil- 
ler, contralto. 

Charlotte Hamilton sang at the Mont- 
clair Musical Club, Monday, May 8. 


> + « 


The Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing, Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, director, an- 
nounces two extension courses for the 
summer. One will be held at Brookfield 
Center in the foothills of the Berkshires; 
the other is to be given at the New York 
studio, in-the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The first named will be under the direc- 
tion of Josef Pasternack, who will con- 
duct an opera and concert course to in- 
clude drama, Dalcroze, voice analysis and 
language classes, voice culture under 
Mme. Ziegler being optional. 

The other course will be under the per- 
sonal direction of Tali Esen Morgan, who 
has given up his activities at Ocean Grove 
for the year and will direct a course for 
supervisors of music and all public school 
work, besides coaching in oratorio and 
church music. Mme. Ziegler will come 
to town especially for the voice analysis 
and normal singing teachers’ course. Mrs. 
Francis McLean will assist in the voice 
culture. Both courses will be absolutely 
complete and a certificate will be granted 
after examinations are passed. 

a” + @ 


Mrs. Victor Kiizdo, nee Bessie Clay, 
was hostess at a studio musicale at the 
New York Institute of Music, 560 West 
End Avenue, on Friday evening, May 5, 
presenting Berta Forman in song recital, 
assisted by Sydney Stein, violinist, and a 
pupil of Victor Ktizdo. An Old English 
Pastorale, the Brahms “Vergebliches 
Standchen” and Taubert’s “In der 
Fremde” were included in Miss For- 
man’s vocal offerings, the singer winning 
much applause for her skill in interpre- 
tation. Mr. Stein gave the Saint-Saéns 
Rondo Capriccioso, a Sarasate Spanish 
Dance, the Tschaikowsky “Serenade 
Mélancolique” and one of his teacher’s 
compositions, a rhythmical Country 
Dance, disclosing the results of careful 
training and excellent style. 

* - * 


A number of the vocal students of R. 
Norman Jolliffe, baritone, were heard in 
a most interesting recital program at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
Monday afternoon, May 1. Those taking 
part were: Fanny Howe, Grace Fletcher, 
Olga Taylor, Louise Bonter, Queenie 
Trafford, James McKinley, Carl Daniel- 
son, John Crandall and Ralph McCarter. 
Harry O. Hirt was the accompanist. 

* * + 


The last Haywood musicale of the sea- 
son was given at the Haywood Vocal and 
Operatic School on May 2, when Mr. 
Haywood presented Enid Addison, con- 
tralto, and J. Uly Woodside, baritone, in 
a program of opera arias, German lieder 
and English songs. 

Miss Addison is a native of Peoria, IIl. 
She came to New York in November, 











since which time she has had a daily les- 
son with Mr. Haywood. Miss Addison 
left for Peoria on the morning following 
the program in order to start rehearsing 
a leading contralto part in the cantata, 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” after which 
she will sing a number of concerts in the 
West. 

Mr. Woodside came to Mr. Haywood 
for the summer session of 1915. In the 
Fall he was engaged as soloist at the 
Chavel of Intercession, Trinity Parish, 
from which position he resigned on May 
1 in order to spend the Summer season 
in the West, where he will fill a number 
of concert engagements and conduct a 
Summer school for vocal study. 

1 oS * 

A recital of sonatas was presented 
to an appreciative audience at the 
Malkin Music School, 10 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second Street, on Sun- 
day evening, May 7, by Manfred Malkin, 
pianist, and Alfred Megerlin, violinist. 
Two Beethoven sonatas, Op. 57 and 
Op. 24, were given a brilliant interpre- 
tation, and a Bach Sonata for violin 
alone served to demonstrate Mr. Meger- 
lin’s fine musicianship. The large audi- 
ence of music lovers was enthusiastic in 
its applause. 

oa oK ok 


Walter Henry Rothwell, the distin- 
guished conductor and coach, will con- 
tinue his classes in New York Citv this 
season through the month of June. On 
July 1 Mr. Rothwell and his wife, who 
is a singer and teacher, expect to go to 
Margaretville, in the heart of the Cats- 
kill Mountains. Here they will organize 
summer classes, since a number of pupils 
wish to accompany them. Among the art- 
ists who will continue working with Mr. 
Rothwell all summer are Paolo Gallico, 
the well known pianist and teacher, and 
Anne Arkadij, the lieder singer. 

* x * 

Theodore Van Yorx, tenor and vocal 
teacher, announces that he will teach 
Mondays and Thursdays during July and 
August at his new studios, 22 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 





Winifred Young and Hyman Eisenberg 
Play at Montclair Club 


MONTCLAIR, N.-. J... May 5. — On 
Wednesday evening a joint recital was 
given in Montclair Club Hall by Wini- 
fred Young, pianist, and Hyman LEisen- 
berg, ’cellist. Miss Young played a well 
contrasted program. For an encore she 
added the “Slumber Song” from the 
Mark Andrews Irish Suite. With Miss 
Young’s assistance at the piano, Mr. 
Eisenberg played the Grieg A Major 
Sonata, Saint-Saéns’s A Minor Concerto 
and two smaller pieces, adding ‘Kol 
Nidrei” as an encore. W. F. Uz. 





Adelaide Fischer Sings for Syracuse 
Club 


Under the auspices of the Salon Mu- 
sical Club of Syracuse, N. Y., Adelaide 
Fischer was heard in a song recital in 
that city on the evening of May 5. By 
special request Miss Fischer’s program 
was composed mainly of the same songs 
that she presented so successfully at her 
£olian Hall recital in January, where 
the chairman of the Syracuse Club first 
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heard her. Such was the enthusiasm 
created by Miss Fischer’s delightful 
singing and engaging personality that 
three songs on her program, “Die Lotus 
Blume” of Franz, “Pierrot,” by Rubner, 
and “I Came with a Song,” by La Forge, 
had to be repeated and several encores 
added _ besides. 


WICHITA HAS HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL FESTIVAL 


New York Symphony Orchestra and 
Distinguished Soloists Heard in 
Three Days’ Concerts 








WICHITA, KAN., May 5.—The Music 
Festival on May 2, 3 and 4 was a great 
success. The festival opened on Tues- 
day evening with a recital by Harold 
Henry and Holmes Cowper, who made a 
highly favorable impression. With the 
exception of the New York Symphony 
programs in the Forum Theater, the 
concerts were given in th. first Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Wednesday was devoted to contests, of 
which Harold Henry, Holmes Cowper, 
Jeannette Durno and Lucile Stevenson 
were the judges. There were no choruses 
competing this year, but contests for vio- 
lin, ’cello, voice and piano. On Wednes- 
day evening Jeannette Durno and Lucile 
Stevenson gave a concert and won a 
decided success. The Saslavsky String 
Quartet played a most interesting pro- 
gram on Thursday morning. American 
composers were represented on it, one of 
the distinguishing features of the whole 
festival, in fact, being the number of 
American composers whose works were 
performed. On Thursday afternoon and 
evening the Damrosch orchestra played 
and, of course, with wonderful results. 
A most interesting feature of its pro- 
gram was the explanations of the num- 
bers and illustrations by the orchestra. 
This enabled everyone to understand the 
music and appreciate beauties that other- 
wise might have been lost on a majority 
of the audience. 

There was the largest audience present 
that Wichita has ever had for a musical 
affair. K. E. 





Berenice Nettieton Gives Reading of 
“Louise” at Teachers’ College 


Berenice Nettleton, reader, recently 
gave a dramatic recital of Charpentier’s 
“Louise” rearranged for piano and 
played by Marion Fowler. Of all the 
Thursday afternoon recitals at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, this one 
drew the largest audience. Miss Nettle- 
ton possesses unusual dramatic ability. 
Her voice is strong and beautifully mod- 
ulated. She has a pleasing personality 
and held the audience with intense in- 
terest throughout the entire reading. 
She was ably assisted by Miss Fowler. 


Treble Clef Club Is Scranton’s Latest 
Musical Organization 


SCRANTON, PA., May 6.—A new mu- 
sical society, with Louis Baker Phillips as 
conductor and Mrs. J. Benjamin Dimmick 
as president, has been formed. It is 
known as the Treble Clef Club and in- 
cludes in its personnel many of the 
leading women singers of the city. The 
organization will make its initial appear- 
ance in a concert to be given at the home 
of Mrs. Dimmick for the benefit of the 
District Nurse’s Association. 


W. R. Hz. 





LOUISVILLE TEACHERS 
HAVE MAY MEETING 


Hear Program Given by Bach Club 
Members—Mr. Vecsei and 
Sextet Appear 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 1.—The May 
meeting of the Louisville Music Teach 
ers’ Association was held last Tuesday 
evening at the music room of Mrs. Hattie 
B. Speed, and the program, under th: 
direction of Karl Schmidt, was given by 


the members of the Bach Club. It con- 
sisted of two-piano music and embraced 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, the Bach 
C Minor Concerto, the Brahms “Tragic” 
Overture, and Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries.” The participants were Mrs. 
Speed and Mrs. de Gasio, and Misses 
Rodenfelder, Hopper, Goldstein, Chase 
and Dembitz. 

The State Music Teachers’ Association 
has elected the following officers: Caro 
line Bourgard, Louisville, president: 
Anna Chandler Goff, Lexington, vice 
president; Mr. Lovell, Paducah, treas. 
urer; Mary Trainor, Richmond, record- 
ing secretary, and Flora Marguerite Ber- 
telle, Louisville, corresponding secretary. 

The closing concert of the Louisville 
Symphony Sextet was given on Thurs 
day evening at the Y. M. H. A. Audi 
torium before an interested audience ot 
fine proportions. The capable soloist: 
were Julia Abraham, soprano, and Signo: 
Santi Pappalardi, ’cellist. 

Josef Vecsei, the Hungarian pianist, 
who was heard in a recital at the Wo 
man’s Club Auditorium on last Sat 
urday night, was brought to Louisville 
under the auspices of the Conservatory 
of Music, and played before an audienc 
of goodly size and proportionate warmth. 
The young pianist’s offerings gave him 
full opportunity for the display of his 
ability. He has individuality, and his 
readings were direct and forceful, not 
lacking either fire or poetry. H. P 








Evan Williams Soloist with Washington 
(Pa.) Chorus 


_ WASHINGTON, PA., May 6.—Evan Wil 
liams, the famous tenor, appeared here 
on Tuesday evening, May 2, as soloist 
with the Washington Chorus, John Col 
ville Dickson, conductor, and delighted 
the large audience that filled the High 
School Auditorium with his beautifu! 
voice and interpretative insight. TT: 
the lengthy program of songs, he wa: 
obliged to add a large number of en 
cores. The chorus shared with the solo 
ist in the applause which the merits 0! 
the program won, their attack and pre 
cision being noteworthy for the short 
time in which the members have bee: 
under Conductor Dickson’s leadership 





Hampton Hears Recital by Nathanie! 
Dett, Composer 


HAMPTON, VA., May 2.—Nathani 
Dett, the composer-pianist, appeared i) 
recital at the National Soldiers’ Hon: 
Theater on Tuesday evening, April 2: 
assisted by the Male Chorus of Ham; 
ton Institute. Mr. Dett’s offerings i: 
cluded two songs and the Barcearolle fron 
his “In the Bottoms” Suite, an excerp 
from his “Magnolia” Suite, and a grou; 
of Grieg, Rubinstein and Moszkows! 
compositions. Plantation songs wer 
given by the chorus. 
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TROY GREETS BAUER 
AND GABRILOWITSCH 


Artists Again Score in Two-Piano 
Recital—Miss Sparkes Soloist 
with Vocal Society 


Troy, N. Y., May 5.—The joint con- 
ert of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold 
Bauer, pianists, in Music Hall last night, 
inder the management of Ben Franklin, 
attracted many music lovers, who were 
amply repaid by the charm and novelty 
of the performance. The program was 
composed entirely of compositions writ- 
ten for two pianos. 


The Troy Vocal Society gave its an- 
nual spring concert Thursday evening in 





Music Hall to an appreciative audience, 
assisted by Lenora Sparkes, lyric so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and by the Troy Conservatory Or- 
chestra. The opening chorus number, 
“Spring Revel,” by Cursch-Buhren, was 
sung with the rich coloring the compo- 
sition demands. Other choral offerings 
were, “Stars of the Summer Night,” a 
slumber song with music by John B. 
Shirley of the society; “Spring’s Morn- 
ing Greeting,” by Lund, with Miss 
Sparkes as soloist; “Omnipotence,” by 
Stevenson, with orchestral accompani- 
ment; “Her Rose,” by Coombs, with in- 
cidental solo by Joseph Delakoff of the 
society. 

Miss Sparkes delighted with her lyric 
soprano voice in arias and songs. The 
Conservatory Orchestra, led by Clarence 
Philip, played the “Minuet” from the 
“Antony and Cleopatra” Suite by Gruen- 
wald. Christian A. Stein directed the 
chorus and William L. Glover was a 
capable accompanist. W. A. Hz. 





MANY AMERICAN SONGS 
ON ROCHESTER PROGRAM 


Mrs. Macfarlane Gives Native Works in 
Recital—Organists’ Guild Offers 
William B. Colson 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., May 5.—Mrs. Harriet 
Story Macfarlane of Detroit was heard 
here this week in two charming recitals. 
The first one, on Wednesday afternoon, 
was for children and was given under the 
auspices of the Rochester Kindergarten 
Association. The second one was for 
“grown-ups,” on Thursday evening, May 
1, at the East High School, and was vir- 
tually an all-American program. There 
was a good-sized audience, which gave 
the artist many recalls. Mrs. Macfar- 
lane has a warm mezzo-soprano voice, 
which she manages with skill, and her in- 
terpretations are always most interesting 
and well thought out. Mary Harrison 
accompanied her at the piano in her 
usual good style. The program follows: 

“Calypso’s Song,’ Cadman; “Ho, Ye War- 
riors,’ Cadman; “The Great Wind Shakes 
the Breadfruit Leaf,’ Cadman; “I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve,’ Cadman; ‘Dawn in the 
Desert,’ Ross; “Night in the Desert,’’ Ross; 
“Wind Song,’ Rogers; “Where My Caravan 
Has Rested,’ Lohr; “The Last Hour,” 
Kramer; “In My Garden,” Liddell; “Ain’ Yo’ 
Comin’ Roun’ No More,” Pease; “The 
Wearin’ of the Green,” Old Irish; “The But- 
terfly That Talked,’ Kipling; Half Minute 
Songs,’ Bond; “A Perfect Day,’ Bond; ‘‘The 
Bitterness of Love,’ Dunn; “Ships That Pass 
in the Night,’ Stephenson; “Summer Rain,” 
Schneider; “If You Would Love Me,” Mac- 
dermid: ‘“‘The Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest,’”’ Parker; ‘“‘The Early Morning,”’ Peel; 
‘When I Bring You Colored Toys,” Carpen- 
ter; “Don’t Ceare,’’ Carpenter. 


Another recital took place on Thurs- 
day evening at the Fine Arts Building, 
given by three artist-pupils of Walter 
Henry Carter, teacher of singing and 
piano. They were Charles H. Monaghan, 
tenor; Walter Bentley Ball, baritone, 
and Muriel Hamilton, pianist. The sing- 
ers, who are well-known musicians, were 
accompanied by Mr. Carter. 

William B. Colson, organist of Old 
Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio, gave an 
organ recital on Tuesday evening, May 
?, under the auspices of the Western 
New York Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists in the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

On Monday evening, May 1, the Nairn 
Operatic Quartet gave an attractive con- 
ert in the Rochester Business Institute 
Hall, under the auspices of the Elmira 
College Club of Rochester. The quartet 
s composed of Mrs. Loula Gates Bootes, 
soprano; Mrs. Arethea Reddick Caley, 
ontralto; Frank B. Spencer, tenor, and 
Henry J. Schlegel, bass, under the direc- 
tion of Norman Nairn, who also plays 
the accompaniments. The proceeds were 
ontributed to the fund being raised by 
llumnz for the new dormitory at Elmira 

ollege. M. E. W. 





New York City Teachers to Give Dinner 
for Mr. and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch 


The New York City Chapter of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ation will give a dinner in honor of Mr. 
nd Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the ball 
om of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
n the evening of Monday, May 15. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch will speak on Leschetizky 
nd will also play a program. He will 
assisted by Mrs. Clara Clemens 
rabrilowitsch in songs. The Dinner Com- 
nittee comprises Carlo Kohrssen, J. M. 
Priaulx, Edna Pearl Van Voorhis, and 
“mma W. Hodkinson, chairman. 


Lurline Brown, a young New York 
oprano, was soloist at the annual din- 
er and dance of the Maine Society of 
yen York held at the Majestic Hotel, 
May 4, 
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Annie Louise David 

The popularity of Annie Louise David 
in one Eastern city seems to be pretty 
well established. On April 26 she played 
in Newark, N. J., for the thirtieth time 
during the past three seasons. 

Easter Sunday morning she played 
at the Church of the Pilgrims in Brook- 
lyn, A. Y. Cornell, conductor. In the 
evening she was soloist at the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn, of which John Hyatt Brewer is mu 
sical director. 

Mrs. David’s final engagement for the 
season will be played the last of May 
in New York. She will spend the sum- 
mer in California. Her next season’s 
work will begin early in the fall in Port- 
land, Me., where she will appear in joint 
recital with Will C. MacFarlane. 


Pianist-Composer Heard in Florida Re- 
citals 


MIAMI, F.LaA., April 27.—Herman 
Chelius, composer and pianist, is at the 
Halcyon Hall, and has given two parlor 
musicales at’ the homes of Mrs. L. B. 
Safford and Mrs. George Hinkle, and 
one public recital in the auditorium of 
the Woman’s Club Building. Mr. Chelius 
played eight of his own compositions in 
addition to brilliant interpretations of 
works by Chopin, Liszt and Brahms and 
the Barcarolle by Rubinstein, under 
whom he studied. A. M. F. 


JOINT CONCERT BY 
ST. LOUIS CHORUSES 


Song Festival Has Paul Althouse 
As Soloist—Clubs Conclude 
Season’s Work 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—For the first 
time in the history of both clubs, the 
Apollo and Morning Choral Clubs joined 
forces in a festival of song last Monday 
night. Both clubs were under the superb 
leadership of Charles Galloway. Besides 
the combined forces he had the co-opera- 
tion of about forty members of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

This work cannot be compared with 
other choral work heard here in recent 
years, as these two organizations have 
been working for a number of weeks in 
the preparation for this concert and both 
were at a very high state of efficiency. 
They sang two stirring choruses, “Un- 
fold Ye Portals Everlasting” from Gou- 
nod’s “The Redemption,” and “Bridal 
Chorus” from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” 
and in the second part gave the cantata 
“The Swan and the Skylark,” by A. Gor- 
ing Thomas. The Morning Choral Club 
sang “The Gateway of Ispahan,” by 
l‘oote, and the Apollo Club sang Koell- 
ner’s “Daybreak in the Woods,” giving 
Nevin’s “Rosary” as an encore. 

The cantata was superbly done and 
presented a quartet composed of Anna 
Belle Clark, soprano; Blanche Herrick, 
contralto; Russell Rizer, tenor, and John 
A. Rohan, bass. The soloists did their 
parts most capably. Special mention 
must be given to the beautiful quality 
of tone and easy style in which Miss 
Clark sang the difficult soprano réle. She 
possesses a voice of unusual clarity and 
true to pitch. The assisting artist was 
Paul Althouse of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who made his first appearance 
here. He sang “Celeste Aida” and a 
group of five songs dedicated to himself. 
His robust voice was heard to distinct 
advantage in all of these numbers and 
he was gracious in giving an encore after 
each appearance. 

A most enthusiastic reception greeted 
William Deibels, conductor, and the en- 
tire Knights of Columbus Choral Club at 
the Odeon Thursday night. The club, 
which is probably larger than any other 
male choral club here, sang a program 
of well-selected and interesting composi- 
tions. The most pretentious number was 
a composition by Mr. Deibels, called “The 
Witch,” the big climax being sung in 
fine style. The club was assisted by May 
Catherine Farmer, soprano; Evelyn Mc- 
Guire, contralto, and George Edward 
Muskens, tenor. All of these artists have 
been under the personal coaching of H. 
de Bernard, and sang with good under- 
standing. 

The Young People’s String Orches- 
tra, Victor Lichtenstein, conductor, gave 
the first concert of its fifteenth season 
Sunday afternoon at the Musical Art 
Hall. The organization presented a most 
worthy program, assisted by _ several 
members of the Symphony Orchestra, 
John F. Kiburz, flautist; Mrs. William 
John Hall, pianist, and Sol Lichtenstein 
and Nicholas Dezereux, organists. An 
interesting novelty of the program was 
a Concerto in D, for four violins, by 
Vivaldi, played by Isadore Greenberg, 
Joseph Gill, Clarence Maurer and Earl 
Gottschalk, and said to have been given 
for the first time in America. The four 
performers were roundly applauded. 

The Chaminade Club of Webster 
Groves gave its final concert on Thurs- 
day night assisted by P. G. Anton, ’cell- 
ist; Mrs. Wilhelmina Lowe Speyer, harp- 
ist, and Mrs. Lulu Kunkelburg, violinist. 
The club opened the program with a song 
cycle, “In Springtime,” by Mabel W. 
Daniels. They also sang a group of 
songs by Jessie Gaynor, president of 
the club. The final offerings were four 
Indian songs by Cadman. 

Despite the lateness in the season, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, the famous pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at the Odeon on 
Wednesday evening before an audience 
made up primarily of musical students 
and those in the profession. It was too 
late for a recital of this kind to secure 
the proper publicity and attention, and 
it is hoped that Godowsky on his next 
visit will call in the midst of a musical 
season. His program included Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval,” a Chopin group, 
Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words,” 
some Liszt Etudes and the Schubert- 
Taussig “Marche Militaire.” The great 
pianist played wonderfully from the 
standpoint of technique. As an inter- 
preter of classics of the kind presented 
he has no superior. H. W. C. 


MONTCLAIR GLEE HEARD 


Elsie Baker and Tollefsen Trio Appear 
in Andrews Program 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 6.—The Mont- 
clair Glee Club, Mark Andrews, conduc- 
tor, presented one of the most delight- 
ful programs of the season in its concert 
of Thursday evening, April 20. A large 
audience applauded most cordially the 
offerings of both chorus and soloists. 

The latter were Elsie Baker, contralto, 
and the Tollefsen Trio. Miss Baker’s 
rich tones were delightfully heard in the 
Kursteiner “Invocation to Eros” and 
songs by Del Riego, Brewer and Nevin, 
and she supplemented her offerings with 
several encores. Four recalls were given 
the Trio, following its interpretation of 
the Arensky Sherzo, and the Princeton 
“Steps Song” by the chorus was another 
number to bring hearty applause. 


OHIO CHOIRS UNITE 





Bartlett Cantata Given by Wellsville 


Church Singers 


WELLSVILLE, OHIO, May 6.—The Bart- 
lett cantata, “From Death to Life,” was 
given on Easter Sunday evening by the 
united Presbyterian choirs of eighty 
voices, under the leadership of C. L. Hetz- 
ler, supervisor of music in the Wellsville 
schools. The chorus members showed the 
results of excellent training, and espe- 
cially fine work was done by Mrs. J. F. 
Calhoun, organist. 

Since Mr. Hetzler has assumed charge 
of music in the local schools there has 
been organized a High School chorus of 
one hundred voices and an orchestra of 
twenty-five pieces. 





Florio Pupil Scores Success in Dubois 
Cantata at Freehold, N. J. 


Mrs. C. J. Strahan, a pupil of M. EI- 
fert Florio, the vocal maestro of New 
York, appeared as soprano soloist in the 
Cantata, “Seven Words of Christ,” by 
Dubois, given by the Cecilian Club at the 
Reformed Church in Freehold, N. J., 
April 20. An appreciative audience 
filled every available space in the church. 
Mrs. Strahan displayed a lovely soprano 
voice, well trained. Seldom has she 
been heard to such good advantage. Her 
fine artistic interpretation and delight- 
ful singing made an impressive effect 
on the audience. Mrs. Strahan is the 
wife of the Superintendent of Schools 
of Monmouth County, N. Y 


Municipal Celebration of Tercentenary 
at Meadville, Pa. 


MEADVILLE, PA., May 6.—-Meadville’s 
contribution to the Shakespeare tercen- 
tenary celebration took place on May 2, 
when a program of vocal and orchestral 
music and tableaux from Shakespearian 
plays was given at the Academy of Mu- 
sic. Mayor John E. Reynolds presided, 
and addresses were given by Edward 
Sargent, superintendent of schools, and 
Dr. Frank Lockwood of Allegheny Col- 
lege. Songs were given by Anna Rosalie 
S3ork and Edward Lawrence, with Esther 
Lyon as accompanist. 


The efforts of Union musicians to in- 
terfere with the appearance of the Police, 
Fire and Street Cleaning Department 
bands at the annual parade in New York, 
May 6, were defeated on May 5 when 
Supreme Court Justice Hotchkiss denied 
the Union an injunction. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN 
COACHING and PIANO 


Four years with Leschetizky 
Five years with Mme. Sembtrich 
Three years with Mme. Alda 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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GERMANY REFORMING SCHOOL MUSIC SYSTEM 


New Methods of Teaching Children to Sing Being Introduced—The Late Heinrich Schulz-Beuthen, Whose 
Music Was Neglected During His Lifetime, Is Now Championed as the Author of Master-works 
Worthy of a Wagner—Début in Berlin of an American Violinist—Augusta Cottlow Decides to 
Cancel Her Proposed American Tour 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., April 4, 1916. 


GAIN a reform in the system of mu- 

sical training of German school chil- 
dren is planned. New methods of 
teaching children to sing are about to be 
introduced. Some time ago the German 
administration of public instruction de- 
cided that “the singing lessons in schools 
were to be considered the cornerstone of 
the general musical education.” As late 
as 1908, the system of vocal instruction 
in the public schools was subjected to 
a complete reorganization by the Minis- 
try of Public Worship and Education. 
But not even this reform was deemed 
sufficiently radical by the authorities, 
who realized that music, after all, is 
the art among all the arts which appeals 
equally to high and low and is accessible 
to all. 

It is generally conceded that prior to 1908 
vocal instruction was treated somewhat 
as a step-child in the schools. In other 
words, this branch of instruction was just 
about tolerated—scarcely more—and con- 
sidered of far less consequence than 
either drawing or gymnastics. But to- 
day the same authorities previously re- 
sponsible for such shortcomings realize 
that the school is the place of places 
where the individual should learn to hear 
properly. Nowhere, and at no time, is 
the ability to acquire a musical sense so 
strongly as in childhood, and almost 
every child is provided with that most 
desirable of attributes, an unimpaired 
voice. So the primary object of every 
course of musical education must be the 
systematic training and developing of the 
children’s voices. 

This task, however, is not accom- 
plished, as formerly, merely by teaching 
the children to sing more or less accu- 
rately in concerted numbers. To-day, 
such a course of musical instruction is 
to be supplemented by teaching the mu- 
sical formations and the elements of 
harmony, with repeated musical-his- 
torical references. 

Prof. Alexis Hollaender, the celebrated 
Berlin reformer of vocal instruction, con- 
siders musical dictation the paramount 
means of developing the sense of musical 
hearing and understanding. This branch 
of instruction is taken up step by step. 
In the beginning the children are taught 
to differentiate between high and low; 
between long and short. Later rhythm- 
ical distinctions are taught and subse- 
quently motives and melodies are taken 
up and thus, gradually, more difficult 
musical problems approached. It seems 
almost incomprehensible that children 
can be brought to write down correctly 
entire compositions merely by ear. And 
yet such is the case. It is astonishing 
with what facility a child can learn to 
write down a melody that is being played 
or sung, thus furnishing an additional 
proof that utterly unmusical human be- 
ings exist only in very limited numbers; 
that, moreover, with the proper musical 
training it becomes possible to develop in 
almost every person a sense of correct 
musical hearing. And this is the object 
that is aimed at in the present system of 
vocal instruction in the German schools. 


Champion of a Neglected Composer 


Recently a number of musical writers 
have received a fac simile letter from 
one Fritz Hornickel in Saxony, which 
must be considered unique. Attention is 
called to the death of the German com- 
poser, Prof. Heinrich Schulz-Beuthen, on 
March 12, 1915. The writer declares 
was one of the few 


that the deceased 








really exalted German masters, a genius 
by divine grace, who left to the German 
people works justly to be considered im- 
mortal. And then we are advised that 
this genius was consigned to obscurity 
and doomed to a life of privation. As 
the reason for such apparent injustice, a 
chain of intrigues is mentioned which, 
the writer intimates, emanated from cer- 
tain musical circles of Dresden, the home 
of the master for the thirty-six years 
preceding his death. 

However, Hornickel fails to specify the 
party or parties guilty of such intrigues, 
although the Dresden Court Opera and 
Court Orchestra both receive a dem- 
onstrative slap in passing. Prof. Schulz- 
Beuthen’s three operas, “Aschenbroedel,”’ 
“Die Verschollene” and “Paria,” are re- 
ferred to as master-works, imbued with 
dramatic, pulsating life, of concrete and 
profound artistic merit, containing a 
wealth of original and impressive melo- 
dies of great beauty and being musically 
absolutely on a plane with the creations 
of a Wagner. 

“The time will come,” says Hornickel, 
“when it will seem incomprehensible that 
such eminent master-works could have 
been ignored.” 

The letter then continues to enlighten 
us to the effect that a Schulz-Beuthen 
Symphony was to have been included as 
a memorial in this year’s series of con- 
certs of the Dresden Court Orchestra, but 
that, as a result of a despicable intrigue, 
it was not performed after all. This 
champion of a dead artist’s fame has 
affixed to his letter a number of criticisms 
of Prof. Schulz-Beuthen, as also several 
letters from Liszt to the deceased com- 
poser. 


, 


Praise for New ’Cellist 


A transitory Hungarian-Russian alli- 
ance was made in a concert in Bliithner 
Hall last Tuesday, when Arnold Féldesy, 
the new Hungarian ’cellist of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and Josef Lhévinne, 
the Russian pianist, joined forces. No 
time could be as opportune as the present 
to speak of Féldesy. He is not only the 
reliable ’cellist for orchestral purposes, 
but also a ’cello virtuoso of the first 
order. He is dashing, displays consider- 
able well-governed temperament and in- 
terprets with manifest understanding 
and exquisite taste. That his tone qual- 
ity is not entire devoid of that wooden 
property, from which, it seems, only very 
few ’cellists succeed in emancipating 
themselves, may be due to his instrument 
as much as to his bowing. Less conspic- 
uous was this attribute in the Volkmann 
Concerto for ’Cello in A, and in the suc- 
ceeding numbers of Handel, Popper and 
Polinyi, than in the initial Rubinstein 
Sonata in D with Josef Lhévinne, who 
again furnished substantial proof of his 
remarkable pianistie ability. 

Hilda Garden gave a dance evening in 
Beethoven Hall on Thursday and proved 
herself to be a virtuoso in the art. Miss 
Garden’s activity at the Scala in Milan 
and more recently at the Hamburg Opera 
has given her the training requisite to 
insure the appropriate interpretation of 
her program. Whether she danced 
Chopin’s Grande Valse Brillante or the 
exquisitely graceful Gavotte of R. 
Philipp, or J. Strauss’s poetic “Frih- 
lingsstimmen Walzer,” she invariably 
stimulated her audience to expressions of 
enthusiasm, scarcely ever witnessed in 
the case of anyone less than a Pavlowa. 
Somewhat less satisfactory was her im- 
personation of Grieg’s “Schmetterling,”’ 
in which she lacked the graceful buoy- 
ancy that characterized her other num- 
bers. The dancer was admirably accom- 
panied by James Simon, who also played 
several piano numbers by Liszt and him- 
self. 

With their fourth concert in the Phil- 


‘‘Miss Baker, widely known, not only for her concert work, 
but for the large number of her records made for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, possesses a beautiful voice of 
wide range, always sweet and of a fine carrying power, and 
on each of her appearances last evening, she was enthusias- 
tically received, responding time and again to encores.’’— 
Sioux Falis, S. D., Press. 


HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 


Address: 244 Riverside Drive, New York = 
Telephone: Riverside 3017 : 
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harmonie last Thursday, the Society of 
Music Friends concluded this season’s 
series of concerts. Prof. Ernst Wendel 
had again chosen a very interesting and 
heterogenous program, embracing older 
classical works and modern German mu- 
sic. The soloist, the Bavarian chamber 
singer, Friedrich Brodersen, sang the 
aria from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling” aria. In 
the latter hyperdramatic and extremely 
difficult operatic number, the singer cor- 
roborated the impression he made on pre- 
vious occasions, that he is a consummate 
artist and very effective in lyrical and 
mezza-voce moments; whereas his tone 
becomes decidedly woolly, not to say gut- 
tural, as he approaches the dramatic. 
Prof. Wendel made a decided impression 
with his finely-tempered and yet plastic 
reading of the Brahms Symphony in F. 

Felix von Weingartner was much more 
his old self at his second concert last 
night than on the occasion of his first 
Berlin appearance. After an impressive 
reading of Wagner’s “Faust” Overture 
and the “Siegfried Idyll,” Weingartner 
played his own “Lustige Overture,” Op. 
53. Unquestionably this really gay 
overture is worthy of being included in 
any symphony program. But the piéce 
de résistance of the evening was the con- 
cluding Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz. 
Weingartner certainly has changed. In 
former years his youthful impetuousness 
might have led him to hurry over many 
of the somewhat disconcerting rests con- 
tained in the score. Not so to-day, when 
he subordinates himself with iron rigor 
to the intentions of the composer. 


Début of American Violinist 


BERLIN, April 6.—Max Rosen, a young 
New York violinist, pupil of Leopold von 
Auer, made his début in Bechstein Hall 
on Tuesday in a joint concert with the 
singer, Helene Schulz. Rosen is unde- 
niably talented. In his interpretation of 
Vitali’s Chaconne and Lalo’s “Spanish 
Symphony” he revealed so many splen- 
did qualities that one is justified in look- 
ing forward to a bright future for him. 
His musical grasp is unusually profound 
and the employment of his admirable 
technique always tasteful and appropri- 
ate. Fundamentally, his tone is sonorous 
and finely tempered, but still requires 
greater equalization. The young artist 
succeeded in pleasing a fairly large audi- 
ence, but the same cannot be said of his 
concert partner. Helene Schulz possesses 
a fine contralto which has been faultily 
trained. 

A wide-awake vocal teacher of Berlin 
is Mme. Trebic-Salter, who, with infalli- 
ble regularity, gives her pupils’ recitals— 
war or no war—twice a year. Her con- 
cert on Sunday, March 26, in Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Hall, again drew a 
large attendance. This is not the place 
to discuss the lengthy program in its 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


in Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova’’ 
at the Springfield, Mass., Festival, May 5, 1916 


“Reinald Werrenrath, whose singing has before delighted an audience here, 
brought to the baritone narrative of the great part a most scholarly and 
His superb rendition of the ‘Weary of 
infinite sighing’ sonnet was a revelation of his undeniable art.”—Springfield 
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thoroughly delightful interpretation. 


WUVUTATT TUNE 


Union, May 6, 1916. 


Management, WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 W. 34th St., New York 
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entirety. Sufficient to say that th, 
greatest impression was produced wit! 
two choral numbers, “Im Friihling,” b) 
Bargiel, and “Deutsche Tanze” of Schu 
bert which Mme. Trebic-Salter conducte. 
herself with considerable circumspectio: 
Of the soloists there should be mentione: 
the fine dramatic soprano, Fraulei: 
Weber and Herr Friedland, baritone. 
Augusta Cottlow, the America: 
pianist, has decided to cancel her pro 
posed American tour. The reason fo: 
this postponement is a very simple one- 
at least, to all mothers. For Mrs 
Augusta Cottlow-Gerst, after due con 
sideration, has come to the irrevocab|: 
conclusion not to put the ocean betwee: 
herself and her baby for the present 
And when a mother takes that view, 
what is a manager or anyone else to do 


Richard Strauss’s Concert 


BERLIN, March 23.— At last night’ 
Royal Symphony concert at the Roya 
Opera, under Richard Strauss, the pro 
gram comprised the “Manfred” Overtur: 
of Schumann, Mendelssohn’s “Overture, 
Nocturne and Scherzo” from the “Mid 
summer Night’s Dream,” the exquisit: 
Symphony Concertante of Mozart, fo: 
violin and viola, with small orchestra, 
and Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. Wit! 
the Schumann and Mozart selectio: 
Strauss obtained the best success of th 
evening, even though he treated the lat 
ter somewhat robustly. However, th 
house is large for a small orchestra and 
the polished, masterful execution of Prof. 
Dessau and Prof. Gentz, of the violin and 
viola solos, respectively, would have com 
pensated for much more. 

In the “Manfred” Overture, Straus: 
fairly revelled. Here he was plastic, 
dramatic, insinuating, in rapid transi 
tions. Of the Mendelssohn number it was 
the Scherzo which proved the redeeming 
feature. A peculiar genius is this man 
Strauss. One number will be presented 
with overwhelming grandeur, such as t 
make one gasp, and immediately follow 
ing it a composition may be dinned off 
apparently with utter indifference. 

O. P. JACOB. 





New Stevenson Cantata Given by Choir 
at Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 2.—A new can 
tata by Frederick Stevenson, “Easte: 
Eve and Morn,” was sung by the choir 
of Trinity Methodist Church Sunday eve 
ning under the direction of Frederick 
P. Denison, organist and choir director. 
The soloists were Elizabeth Schroeder, 
Louise Eades, Harold E. Dow and Louis 
Califano. W. A. H. 





Yvonne de Tréville to Be Honored by 
Philadelphia Music Teachers 


For the second time this season Yvonn: 
de Tréville will go to Philadelphia to b: 
guest of honor at a musicians’ banquet 
Early in the winter Miss de Tréville wa 
one of the principal speakers at the ba: 
quet of 600 women given by the Matine: 
Musical Club. She has accepted the in 
vitation of the Philadelphia Music Teach 
ers’ Association to be its ruest of hono) 
on June 7. 
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FOSTER & DAVID 





Florence Larrabee has been soloist with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Ghis organization presents only 
soloists who have arrived. 
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JUDSON HOUSE 


TENOR 


Has Been Engaged by the Columbia Graphophone Co. as 
One of Their Regular Contributors. 


Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 5th Ave., New Yor! 
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REAWAKENS INTEREST IN 





Mildred Dilling’s Recitals Among 
Conspicuous Successes of 
Present Season 


HAT there is a widespread and in- 

creasing demand for the harp is 
vident from the thousands who have 
njoyed Mildred Dilling’s recitals this 
eason in New York City, Philadelphia, 
ineinnati, Chicago, San Francisco and 
os Angeles. 

Few of the young American artists on 
‘he concert stage have been so widely ac- 
laimed in this country, and this in spite 
f the fact that, until recently, the harp 
vas seldom heard outside of orchestra 
oncerts and the idea prevailed that it 
vas too limited an instrument for solos. 
However, Miss Dilling’s harp solos have 
met with immediate success, whether she 
has appeared at A£olian Hall, out of 
doors before an audience of 5000, as at 
he Greek Theater in Berkeley, Cal., or in 
the drawing room for a small private 
musicale. 

Miss Dilling’s harp solos have also be- 
ome an established feature in the serv- 
ices at Central Presbyterian Church of 
New York City, where she plays every 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 

The recent interest in the harp 
is not strange or new, as, throughout 
the ages, the harp has had a prominent 
place in the development of music and 
a illustrious characters in history 
have been mentioned as harpists. 

Miss Dilling finds it most interesting 
to have an instrument with so rich a 
past, for, aside from the usual concerts, 
che has been called upon to give the 
musical settings for many of the costume 
affairs of different periods given this 
season. 

The harp is the most authentic instru- 
ment historically available to give the 
accompaniments to the old folk songs 
and dances of France and the British 
Isles, the Viking ceremonials, the early 
Italian Renaissance pantomimes, the po- 
ems of India and the dances of Greece. 
Miss Dilling has recently assisted Hed- 
wig Reicher at her dramatic recitals at 
the Punch and Judy and the Bandbox 
Theaters, the musical preludes being 
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Mildred Dilling, Young American 
Harpist 


given on the harp to Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome” and the poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore. When the pageant was given 
at the Cosmopolitan Club in March, rep- 
resenting life in old New Amsterdam, 
Miss Dilling played the old Dutch sere- 
nades on the harp. 





DAYTON SEASON HAS 
OPERATIC CLIMAX 


Boston-Pavlowa Company Arouses 
Enthusiasm—Spirited Per- 
formance of “‘Bohéme’”’ 
DAYTON, OHIO, May 6.—As a brilliant 
imax to a very attractive musical. sea- 
on, the Boston Opera Company and 
Pavlowa with her Ballet Russe appeared 
at the Victoria Theater last night in a 


return engagement, presenting “La 
Bohéme” and “L’école en crinolines.” 
(he opera was beautifully sung by Mag- 
vie Teyte, Mabel Riegelman, Riccardo 
Martin, Thomas Chalmers, Jose Mar- 


dones, Giorgio Puliti, Paolo Ananian and 
M. Alliatto, with Mr. Moranzoni as con- 


“William Simmons sang the 
with artistic 
baritone is of rich quality, 
finished delivery. 
brought 


ductor. The singing of the principals, 
the work of the orchestra and the splen- 
did production aroused tremendous en- 
thusiasm and many curtain calls fol- 
lowed each act. After the close the 
principals were called forth eight times. 

Pavlowa, who is very dear to the 
hearts of Daytonians, presented her new- 
est ballet, ““L’école en crinolines,” written 
for her by Mrs. Christian Hemmick of 
Washington, D. C., who is well known in 
social circles here. The incomparable 
dancer made much of the pretty story 
and was heartily applauded. It is prob- 
able that a short season of opera by 
this remarkable company will be given 
next season. 

After too long an absence, Mme. Jo- 
hanna Gadski returned to Dayton last 
Monday and gave a song concert at 
Memorial Hall before a large and very 
enthusiastic audience. The singer was 
in fine voice. She was assisted by 
Francis Moore, pianist, who shared in 
the honors of the occasion. This was 
one of the most artistic concerts of the 


WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


BARITONE 


‘*Has Mastered All of the Technique 
of Song”’ 


role of ‘Sir Olaf’ 
and interpretative expression. His 
resonant depth and 
perfection of his diction 
the latter parts of 


The 
impressiveness to 


the réle and won him a triumph that was earned 


because he 
He later 
It was given 
a voice of real operatic 


song. 
Verdi’s ‘Ballo in Maschera.’ 
proved that Mr. Simmons has 
6, 1916. 


able as 
admirers by 
fine 


back 


‘Mr. Simmons was most 
of the part. He won new 
baritone of much appeal and 
repeated applause brought him 
6, 1916. 


Address: 76 West 68th St., New York. 


‘Sir Olaf,’ 
his work last evening. 
resonance. 
again for encores. 


has mastered all of the technique of 
sang the aria ‘Eri tu’ from 
with splendid dramatic power and 
fibre.’’—-Albany Argus, May 


dignity and mastery 
His voice is a 
After singing the ‘Eri tu’ aria 
"—Aibany Journal, May 


singing with fine 


, Telephone, 4316 Columbus 


AVAILABLE SUNDAY EVENINGS 





Arnold Genthe 


season. It was under the direction of 
A: F. Thiele. 

Marion Green, baritone, and William 
Zeuch, organist, of Chicago, gave two 
very interesting afternoon programs last 
week at the home of Mrs. Charles Ketter- 
ing at Ridgeleigh Terrace. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Woman’s 
Music Club members enjoyed a splendid 
program at the First Baptist Church. 
There were organ numbers by Edith C. 
Crebs and Ruth Service, violin numbers 
by Isabel Mast, and attractive double 
quartet songs by Blanche Yager Wil- 
liams, Olive B. Wellbaum, Ione Barton 
Frank, Bertha Herbruck, Mary Goode 
Royal, Carrie Adams Lynch, Nells 
Davis and Vernelle Rohrer. The ac- 
companist was Ethel Martin Funkhouser. 

SCHERZO. 


STRING ORCHESTRA OF 
NEW HAVEN ENDS SEASON 


Professor Troostwyk Presents an At- 
tractive Program, with Francis 
Rogers as the Soloist 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., May 5.—The 
concert season here was formally brought 
to a close with the annual concert by the 
New Haven String Orchestra, of which 
Prof. Isador Troostwyk of the Yale 
School of Music is the conductor. This 
event on Wednesday evening in College 
Street Hall drew the largest audience 
ever assembled at these concerts. Fran- 
cis Rogers, the American baritone, as 
the soloist. The program follows: 








Symphony in G Minor, Mozart; “Come 
and Trip It Where’er You Walk” (from 
“Semele”’) and “Si, tra i Ceppi”’ (from 


Francis Rogers; ‘La 
“Solvejgs Song,’ 
Arthur Troo- 
Group of 
“Stra- 


“Berenice” ), Handel, 
Feria” Suite, Lacome; 
Grieg; “In Arcadian Days,” 
stwyk; entr’act “Clarice,” Loud; 
English Songs, Mr. Rogers; Overture, 
della,” Flotow. . 


The orchestra’s performance of the 
symphony showed diligent preparation. 
Especially well played was the Andante. 
Professor Troostwyk’s conducting was 
highly satisfactory. The La Feria Suite 
is a charming composition and evoked 
much applause. Arthur Troostwyk’s “In 
Arcadian Days” gave the audience much 
enjoyment and the composer was obliged 
to bow his acknowledgement. 

Mr. Rogers was in splendid voice, and 
all his songs were sung with artistic 
taste and refinement. In his exquisite 
singing of the Handel numbers espe- 
cially he proved his rare attainments. 
He responded to several encores. 

The Board of Finance of the City of 
New Haven has asked $2,000 for the 
band concerts to be given on the Green 
this summer. They are to take place 
every Sunday afternoon. The annual 
appropriation by the city has been $1,500, 
but the committee in charge figures that 
it will cost $2,000 to give concerts this 
year. A. T. 


TORONTO BENEFIT CONCERT 





Cantata Given for Bantam Battalion— 
Other Events of Week 


TORONTO, CAN., May 6.—The choir 
and orchestra of Walmer Road Baptist 
Church gave a splendid presentation of 
Fisher’s “Wreck of the Hesperus” in 
the church on Wednesday evening, un 
der the direction of W. IF. Pickard, or- 
ganist of the church. 


Arthur Blight, 
baritone, and J. H. Cameron, reader, as- 


sisted. The proceeds of the concert are 
in aid of the Bantam Battalion. This is 
the second time Mr. Pickard has put 


this work on this season, the first being 
in the church on Easter Sunday evening. 

Marcia Boasi, soprano, gave a recital 
in Foresters’ Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The program included operatic and ora- 


torio airs a@ well as songs. Maude 
Scruby, ’cellist, assisted, and Ethel E. 
Dever acted as accompanist. 


Myrtle Wright gave a piano recital 
in the Conservatory of Music Hall on 
Saturday evening. She was assisted by 
Erland Misener, violinist, ie 3 of Frank 
Blachford. M. M. 


Pittsburgh Clubs Offer Joint 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 7.—A joint con- 
cert was given last week by the Singers’ 
Club and the Pittsburgh Studio Club, 
under the direction of Reese B. Reese, in 
which the following persons assisted: 
Miriam Stauff, soprano; Alberta Murray, 
contralto; William Lang, tenor; H. S. 
Garrett, basso; Elizabeth Coles, violin- 
ist, and Mrs. Harold Ewens and Marian 
Clark, accompanists. 

The Germanistic Section of the Acad 
emy of Science and Art held a delightful 
open meeting in Carnegie Lecture Hall 
last week. Louis Edgar Johns was the 
able pianist. The other soloists included 
Mrs. Elsie Louis Stevenson and Mrs. 
Martha Doeblin Morgen, sopranos, and 
Hilda Lissfeld, mezzo-soprano. 


Program 


“CREATION” SUNG BY 
PROVIDENCE ARIONS 


Local Soloists in Oratorio—Ben- 
efit Program and Many Sunday 
Concerts Given 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 5.—Haydn’s 
“Creation,” given by the Arion Club, 
three interesting Sunday concerts, and a 
benefit concert by the Monday Morning 
Musical Club, comprised the principal 
musical events of the week in Providence. 

Lucy Marsh and E. Lindsey Cum- 
mings, two prominent local soloists, were 
featured at the Arion’s performance. 
Both sang excellently, Miss Marsh’s 
high, pure voice being admirably suited 
to her part. Mr. Cummings gave a 
smooth and musicianly performance of 
the tenor solos. Peter Colvin, a local 
bass, sang creditably as Raphael. The 
Boston Festival Orchestra furnished in- 
strumental support and the large chorus, 
under Dr. Jules Jordan, gave the familiar 
choral numbers with decisive attack and 
sonorous body of tone. 

Last Sunday Creatore made his second 
appearance here this season, giving af- 
ternoon and evening concerts, each per- 
formance drawing large audiences. Sig- 
nora Emilia Bernabo, the assisting so- 
prano soloist, pleased with her offerings. 

Another well-attended Sunday concert 
was that given in the afternoon in Memo- 
rial Hall, at which the artists were Alvin 
Schroeder, ’cellist; Sylvain Noack, vio- 
linist; Art'ur Hackett, tenor, and Stuart 
Ross, pianist. A popular program was 
given and was enthusiastically received 

The closing musicale for associate 
members was held by the Chopin Club on 
Thursday, April 27, in Churchill House. 
The honorary president, Mrs. George W. 
Ritchie of New York, made a brief ad- 
dress. Addresses were also made by 
Mrs. George C. Arnold, acting presi- 
dent, and Col. H. Anthony Dyer. The 
musical program was_ furnished’ by 
George Slocum, pianist; Victor Aberg, 
viola (guests), and the following club 
members: Louise Roberts, pianist; Mrs. 
Ethel Dobson Sayles and Mrs. William 
C. Muncy, sopranos; Virginia Ander- 
son, Vera Decker Pond, Louise Cameron 
and Charlotte Armstrong, violinists; 
Mrs. Jacob Kelly, viola; Helen Mathews 
and Nina Woodbury, ’cellists, and Mary 
Winsor, Bertha Woodward and Ethel 
Lindsey Thornton, accompanists. 

There was also an enjoyable benefit 
concert for the destitute children of 
France, given by the Monday Morning 
Musical Club in Memorial Hall last Mon- 
day evening. It was artistically and 
financially successful. As F. 





HEAR COSMOPOLITAN QUARTET 


Singers End Engagement in Shakespeare 
Festival—Many Spring Dates 


The Cosmopolitan Quartet, Grace 
Northrup, soprano; Louise Mertens, con- 
tralto; Roy Steele, tenor; Norman Jol- 
liffe, baritone, and Harry Hirt, accom- 
panist, filled a very successful engage- 
ment at Wanamaker’s Auditorium re- 
cently in connection with the Shakes- 
peare Festival there. 

Other recent engagements of the 
quartet included appearances before the 
Women’s Music Club of Hackensack, 
N. J.; the Fraternal Musicians Society, 
where a Shakespearean program was 
given and a return engagement at the 
Century Theater Club, where a _ novel 
program of “Musical Comedy” and Liza 
Lehmann’s cycle “Parody Pie” was given. 


During holy week the quartet was 
heard in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at 


Chickering Hall. 
Delights Honolulu Hearers 
April 27.—A de 


Pianist 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, 


lightful musicale was given on April 24 
at the Manoa home of Mr. and Mrs. C 
Montague Cooke, Jr., by Frank Moss, 
the pianist, assisted ably by Mrs. A. G. 


M. Robertson, soprano, and _ Rudolf 
siichly, violinist. Mr. Moss played mag- 
nificently, with a depth of feeling and full 


understanding. Especially fine work 
was done by the pianist in the Tschai 
kowsky-Pabst “Eugen Onegin” and a 


3eethoven Sonata. Mr. 
pupil of Harold Bauer, 
cided to make his home 


Moss, who is a 
has virtually de- 
in Honolulu. 


Louise Beaudet, a former opera bouffe 


favorite and famous as the original “Le 
Petit Duc” has returned to the stage 
in vaudeville, following several years 


as a motion picture star. 
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250 SINGERS IN 
INDIANAPOLIS EVENT 


People’s Chorus Gives Concert— 
Bauer Recital and Scandi- 
navian Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 4—About 250 
singers participated in the spring concert 
of the People’s Chorus in Caleb Mills 
Hall on Tuesday evening. Warren Whit- 
ney, tenor of Cleveland, was the soloist. 
The principal number was “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.” Other numbers were 
“Daybreak” (Fanning), “Night” (Rhein- 
berger) and the Bridal Chorus from “The 
Rose Maiden” (Cowen). Edward Birge 
directed the choral numbers. 

Harold Bauer proved his popularity 
aguin on Monday evening, when he gave 
a recital at the Murat Theater, coming 
under the auspices of the Christ Child 
Society. He played himself into the 
hearts of the musicians and music-lovers. 
It was necessary for him to add extra 
numbers. 

A program of Scandinavian songs was 
delightfully given by Christian F. Mar- 
tens, the Norwegian baritone, on Monday 
evening at the Sculpture Court. Assist- 
ing Mr. Martens in piano solos was Tull 
Brown and as accompanist Miss Beck- 
man. 


“BRING ART TO THE PEOPLE” 





Mariska Aldrich Says This Is Singer’s 
Mission in Vaudeville 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 5.—“Vaudeville, in 
the last year, has ceased to be the death- 
knell of a singer’s career,’ says Mme. 
Mariska Aldrich, dramatic soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who is singing in the Strand Thea- 
ter’s anniversary celebration this week. 

“Owing to the extraordinary condi- 
tions brought about by the war in Eu- 
rope, we see our best artists on the 
vaudeville stage, on Chautauqua circuits, 
and in theaters where formerly they 
would have refused to appear. They had 
not much choice in the matter, for the 
war has created very strange condi- 
tions for musical artists here in America. 
It will never again be considered degrad- 
ing for a prima donna to sing in vaude- 
ville. Enough famous artists are on the 
vaudeville circuits this year to raise sing- 
ing in vaudeville to the plane where it 
belongs. In vaudeville a good artist can 
bring true art right to the people, and it 
helps both the artist and the . 





Festival Dates Keep Pasquale Amato 
Busy During May 


Pasquale Amato, leading baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company this 
season, again has proven his popularity 
as a festival singer. The second part of 
his May tour takes him in the last two 
weeks to Norfolk, Va., on May 11; to 
Keene, N. H., May 18; to Ann Arbor, 
Mich, May 20; to Evanston, IIl., May 
28-29, and to Norwich, Conn., on June 7. 
His tour during May thus far has been 
a succession of concerts almost daily for 
the noted baritone. A number of these 
engagements have been return dates. In 
Savannah he has made his second ap- 
pearance this year. In Richmond it has 
been his third, in Ann Arbor, Mich, it 
was his fourth, and in Evanston, IIl., his 
third. 





Martinelli Plans Voting Contest to Se- 
lect His Songs in English 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who will sing 
in concert next season under the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, has devised a novel way to obtain 
for himself all those English songs which 
the public likes best. He has announced 
to local managers where he will sing next 
season that he will sing those English 
songs on his program which receive the 
greatest number of votes. Mr. Marti- 
nelli will be glad to hear from any read- 
ers who may wish to express their opin- 
ion the subject of his English songs. 





McCormack to Aid Dublin Sufferers 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, has 
arranged to give a concert the entire 
proceeds of which he will devote to the 
relief of suffering in Dublin. He will 


give the concert in the Century Opera 
House on Tuesday evening, May 23, Otto 
H. Kahn having donated the use of the 
theater for the occasion. The needs of 
the situation were brought home to the 
singer by the fact that his wife’s mother, 
sister and brother live in Lower Abbey 


Street, Dublin, one of the sections re- 
ported to have been destroyed by fire, 
and the McCormacks have been unable 
to get in touch with them by cable. 


PAVLOWA MAKES FAREWELL 
APPEARANCE AT HIPPODROME 


Julia Hill and Haruka Onuki Soloists at 
Sunday Concert—New Sousa 
March on Program 


Anna Pavlowa made her farewell ap- 
pearance of the season at the Hippo- 
drome Sunday night. Alexandre Voli- 
nine was her partner in “Pas de deux” 
by Drigo, and in a new divertissement to 
Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice. She danced 
the popular Pavlowa Gavotte with Ivan 
Clustine and there were numbers by the 
ballet and other soloists of her organiza- 
tion. Julia Hill, an American soprano; 
Haruka Onuki, Japanese prima donna, 
and Sousa’s Band contributed to the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Hill sang an air from “Samson et 
Dalila” with much expressiveness. Re- 
called, she sang “Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling.” She received great applause. 
Another feature of the occasion was the 
singing of Haruka Onuki, a little Jap- 
anese soprano, who, in Japanese robes, 
won great favor by her engaging de- 
livery of an air from “Madama Butter- 
fly” and Tosti’s ‘‘Good-by.” 

Sousa played the “William Tell” Over- 
ture, his own “Dwellers in the Western 
World” and “Sheridan’s Ride,” besides 
two short pieces, “Tango Girl” and “New 
York Hippodrome,” and a new march, 
“In Darkest Africa,” in remembrance of 
Sir Henry M. Stanley, dedicated to the 
New York Herald. 








CLOSE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Series at Wanamaker’s Concluded with 
Old Dance Program 


The third and last week of the inter- 
esting Shakespearean Festival held at 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium was ushered in 
on Monday afternoon, May 8, with a pro- 
gram illustrating “Shakespeare in Music 
and Dances of the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries.” W. J. Henderson, music 
editor of the New York Sun, spoke on 
“Music in England in Shakespeare’s 
Time,” and Alexander Russell played 
William H. Humiston’s “Overture to 
Twelfth Night,” which the composer 
wrote for Maude Adams in 1910. It is 
based upon three Shakespearean melo- 
dies, and is most effectively arranged for 
organ. Mr. Russell also played as an 
organ interlude an “Improvisation on Old 
Shakespearean Songs,” a fine example of 
his thorough musicianship and general 
adaptability as concert director, pianist 
and organist. 

Charles Norman Granville, baritone, 
appropriately garbed as an Elizabethan 
courtier, acted most gallantly, and sang 
three popular songs mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s plays, the “Willow Song,” “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass” of Thomas 
Morley, and three old English folk melo- 
dies. Margaret Crawford appeared in 
various dances with a group of Morris 
dances. Hr. Humiston, playing on a 
piano that was made to sound like a 
harpsichord by some device of putting 
paper near the strings, directed an in- 
strumental sextet at the same time. This 
sextet consisted of first and second vio- 
lins, viola, ’cello, flute and piano, and 
played an old dance tune, Sellinger’s 
Round (as played by Queen Elizabeth), 
and supplied the orchestral background 
for the singer and the dancers. An ex- 
tremely large audience showed its liking 
of the program by frequent and sustained 
applause. H. B. 





Nana Genovese Sings in Brooklyn and 
New York on Same Evening 


Nana Genovese has had the busiest 
season this year since she left the Man- 
hattan Opera Company. She sang twice 
in one evening week before last. She 
substituted at the last minute for an- 
other singer for a concert at the Hotel 
Biltmore for “Le Salon,” and had great 
success, but had to decline an encore, as 
she had to be rushed to Brooklyn in an 
automobile in order to appear in time 
at a big musicale and reception at the 
home of Mrs. J. Balcarini at Ocean 
Avenue. Mme. Genovese is under the 
management of Annie Friedberg, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building. 


Melanie Kurt Inspects Yale Stadium, 
Where She Will Sing Wagner 


Melanie Kurt, noted soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is now 
preparing for singing the leading rdéles 
of “Siegfried” and the “Valkyrie” in the 
open air. On Sunday, May 6, the prima 
donna motored to the Yale Bowl, where 





the Wagnerian music-dramas are to be 
staged, and spent some time looking over 
the great stadium wherein she will sing. 
Mme. Kurt is enthusiastic over the in- 
spiration of the Yale Bowl. 





Edgar Schofield Scores in Club Concert 
at Plymouth, Mass. 


Edgar Schofield, the baritone, who has 
signed for a second year as soloist at St. 
sartholomew’s Church, New York, is es- 
tablishing himself surely as a concert and 
oratorio singer. Following his achieve- 
ment on April 11, when he sang the solo 
part at the New York premiere of Con- 
verse’s “The Peace Pipe,” substituting 
for another singer on less than ten hours’ 
notice, he sang three days later at the 
annual concert of the Woman’s Club of 
Plymouth, Mass. 





Spanish Consul General Asks Aid for 
Granados Children 


F. Janvier Salas, the Spanish Consul 
General at New York, has issued a gen- 
eral appeal, in the name of the Spanish 
Ambassador to the United States, for the 
relief of the six children of Enrique 
Granados, the Spanish composer, who, 
with his wife, was lost when the Sussex 
was torpedoed. The appeal says that a 
subscription has been opened at the Span- 
ish Consulate General, 18 Broadway, and 


concludes: “The conditions of these chi! 
dren, the youngest three years old, a) 
such that they require generous he); 
which they can only get through th 
donations from the admirers and frien 
of their gifted father.” 





Permelia Gale Engaged for Universi: 
of Tennessee Summer Festival 


Announcement is made by Maurice ; 
Gordon Fulcher of the engagement . 
Permelia Gale, the gifted mezzo-co, 
tralto, for two recitals in July, at th 
summer session of the University | 
Tennessee at Knoxville. Mrs. Gale wi 
be heard in a song recital and also at th. 
Wagner evening, which closes the fe, 
tival. Other artists engaged for thi 
festival are Louis Kreidler, bariton: 
Mme. Luella Chilson-Ohrman, sopran 
and the Tollefsen Trio. 





Amy Baker, reader, gave a recital j; 
the music room of the Biltmore Hot: 
New York, May 5, assisted by Robe; 
Gottschalk, tenor, and Bruno Huhn « 
the piano. 





Anna Fitziu, soprano; Hugh Alla: 
baritone, and Emil Pollak, accompanis' 
figured in the program of the New Yo: 
Mozart Society at the Astor on May 6. 








BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, APRIL 29 

AN INTERESTING PROGRAMME OF 
UNHACKNEYED PIECES SUNG WITH 
AGREEABLE VOICE, READY SKILL, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SENSIBILITY. 

Last evening in Steinert Hall, Martha 
Atwood Baker, soprano, who appeared 
first in public a year ago, returned to an 
audience that recalled her frequent charm 
of voice and fineness of skill. Her pro- 
gramme traversed old Italian airs that 
were not of the routine of such recitals; 
pieces by Russian composers not all wisely 
chosen for a singer of her voice and 
temperament; one of Mr. Loeffler’s maca- 
bre songs that subtly blends the voice of 
the viola with the voice of the singer; and 
divers numbers from Strauss, Reger and 
Mahler, again novel to hear. In all these, 
except in two songs by Moussorgsky that 
asked a largeness of voice and a vehe- 
mence of style beyond Mrs. Baker’s pres- 
ent vocal and interpretative powers, she 
sang with clear, smooth, and sensitive 
tone, intelligent regard for phrase, rhythm 
and melodic contour, a discerning sense 
of substance and style and quick response 
to the various suggestions of mood and 
feeling within the music. To the old Ital- 
ian airs, in particular, she brought ease, 
warmth, poise and even distinction. She 
understood and imparted the niceties. of 
Tschaikowsky, imitating the pretty Pari- 
sian fashions of his day in song-writing 
and truer Parisian subtlety and the far 
finer individuality of Mr. Loeffler in his 
piece of the bell. She caught the impres- 
sionistic suggestion of one or two of her 
songs, while she missed not the larger 
directness of Strauss and Mahler. In all 
things, to voice Mrs. Baker adds intelli- 
gence and sensibility. 


PHILIP HALE, BOSTON HERALD, 
APRIL 29 


The group of old Italian songs was sung 
with deiightful purity of tone, vocal skill 
and with genuine expression. In these 
songs and in others later in the evening, 
Mrs. Baker was an intelligent interpreter. 
The song of Legrenzi, for instance, was 
sung with pleasing lightness and arch- 
ness. Tschaikowsky’s song in a French 
vein that recalled Gounod and Massenet 
was daintily interpreted, and the quiet 
sentiment of Rachmaninoff’s ‘Islet’? was 
skilfully maintained. Mrs. Baker has 
greatly improved as an interpreter since 


last season 





Press Notices from Boston Recital 


Martha Atwood 


BAKER 


— Soprano — 


EMIL FERIR, viola, assisting 


WELLS WESTON 


accompanist 


Steinert Hall, Boston, April 28 


OLIN DOWNES, BOSTON POST, 


APRIL 29 
The program was one of exceptional in 
terest and moderninity. A refreshing de 


parture was made in not listing songs in 
a iump simply because they were the work 


of a simgle composer. Mrs. Baker is 
singer of unusual intelligence. She un- 


derstood and maintained the noble melo 
dic line of Cesti’s ‘‘Intono all’ idol mio, 

and the lightness and sentimentality o 
Vivaldi’s song “Un certo non so che 

She is capable of adapting herself to th: 
composer’s style and manner of thinking 
She suggested admirably the mood of th 
opening of Moussorgsky’s song, when the 
wind howls over the desolate steppe and 
Death dancing the ‘‘Trepak’’ accompani¢« 

with a leer the old drunken peasant who 
staggers through the snow soon to fal 

never to rise. The song was dramati: 

ally interpreted. Tschaikowsky’s ‘Sou 
to Fenetre’”’ was sung with appropriaté 
lightness and charm. * * * In M1 
Loeffler’s song (La Cloche Felee”’ wit 

viola) the beauty of the lower part o! 
Mrs. Baker’s voice was made evident. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
APRIL 29 


Mrs. Baker gave a most enjoyable r‘ 
cital. In the first place, her program wa: 
extremely well chosen, out of the genera 
run and admirably arranged. In the se 
ond place, she was most fortunate in he 
choice of assisting artist. * * * Withi 
her range of attainment she is thorough! 
artistic both in producing her tone and 
interpreting what she is. singing. ] 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Trepak”’ she rose to th 
demands of the song as she did in the 
terrifically difficult ‘‘Chef d’Armee”’ by th« 
same composer. * * * She is capable 
of a long sustained pianissimo that is most 
effective. 


BOSTON ADVERTISER, APRIL 29 


Mrs. Baker's style of singing is m* 
entertaining, for she is highly imaginati 
and gives thoughtful attention to the tex 
as well as the music of a song. Her voi' 
has a natural beauty of quality. 

Mr. Weston played at comparative! 
brief notice difficult accompaniments in 
manner that showed his ability and |! 


promise 


ADDRESS: 24 Westland Avenue, BOSTON 
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INITIAL CONCERT BY ALLENTOWN ORCHESTRA 








Members of 


LLENTOWN, PA., May 6.—The AlIl- 
lentown Symphony Orchestra, which 
has just been established, Lloyd A. Moll, 
conductor, gave its first concert Sunday 
afternoon at the Lyric Theater before a 
very large and interested audience whose 
appreciation proved that the establish- 
ing of this organization is emphatically 
indorsed by the general public. 
The orchestra is made up of local musi- 
cians, the membership numbering fifty- 
nine, all giving their services in an ear- 
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the Recently Organized Symphony Orchestra of Allentown, Pa.; Lloyd A. Moll Is the Conductor 


nest endeavor to further a taste for good 
music. The high plane upon which they 
have already established themselves re- 
flects a large measure of credit on both 
the players and the painstaking efforts 
of their conductor. 

Mr. Moll proved himself efficient in 
every way, and deserves high praise for 
his readings and musicianship. The pro- 
gram was light in character but very 
pleasing, and was interpreted with a 
finesse that was surprising, warmth and 
tonal color, and a pianissimo that was 
very effective and very well done. The 
following numbers were given: 


Symphony in B Minor (‘Unfinished’’), 
Schubert; ‘‘Egyptien Ballet Suite,’’ by Lui- 
gini; ‘‘Valse Triste,’’ Sibelius; ‘‘Praeludium,” 
Jarnefeilt, and the “Overture Sakuntala,”’ by 
Goldmark. 


The orchestra members are: 


Lionel Farney, concertmaster, Miriam 


Leeds, Edwin Schubert, Elmer Faust, Har- 
vey Fatzinger, Mildred Kemmerer, Richard 
Neubert, H. B. Miller, C. A. Andrews, A. 
Nathanson, Winifred Wavreck, Herman 
Rau, Arthur Reimsmith, Edward Dougherty, 
Henry D. Funk, Earl Raub, Edward Stein, 
William Carl, Henry Hoffman, Eva Hart- 
man, Martha Lewin, Yeta Weissman, Adolf 
Kurtz, O. Seip, Harry Strauss, Ralph Ruch, 
Harvey Snyder, Frank Bauer, Clarence 


Peters, Ed. Buchman, Paul Laros, H. J. 


Berminger, J Schatzlein, J. Snyder, C. 
Schatzlein, George Uhlrich, Frank Troxell. 
Silvia Menegusso, William Schnabel, Dun- 
can Sewell, H. Anderson, D. F. Bast, William 
Schraeda, Frederick Wavreck, Ralph Haas, 
Warren Haas, A. L. Meyer, Robert Kehm, 
Ferdinand Soprano, Jesse Kreidler, Howard 
Haas, Earl Heater, Howard Schlicher, Fred 
Perkins, Walter Moyer, William Herb, R. 
Frankenfield, Myron Trump, A. Fatzinger. 
The officers are as follows: President, 
Howard Haas; treasurer, Elmer Faust; 
secretary, Clarence Peters; director, 
Lloyd A. Moll. The orchestra has been 
engaged by the Allentown Oratorio So- 
ciety to assist in its spring concert. 


M. D. M. 





ASTRID YDEN MAKES BOSTON DEBUT 


Swedish Harpist Gives Brilliant 
Performance—Mme. Sundelius 
Also a Soloist 


OSTON, MASS., May 1.—Astrid 
Yden, the Swedish harpist, made her 
début in this city on Saturday evening, 
at a concert given in Tremont Temple 
under the auspices of the Swedish Char- 
itable Society. Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
and William Gustafson, basso, were the 
other soloists, while a large mixed chorus 
from the Swedish singing societies gave 
several numbers. 
The chorus was conducted with grati- 
fying results by Gustaf Sundelius. 
Miss Yden’s contributions to the pro- 
gram consisted of a Fantaisie, Op 95, 
‘f Saint-Saéns, a group of short harp 
olos by Hasselmans, and harp accom- 


paniments to the chorus’ singing of 
Nevin’s “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes,” and Mr. Gustafson’s Swedish 


allade, “King Heimer and Aslog,” by 
Sodermann. Both in solo numbers and 
n her accompaniments to the singers 
Miss Yden gave an extremely artistic 
performance. She is apparently mistress 
f her instrument and has attained a 
high degree of efficiency. She was re- 
alled and obliged to give several addi- 


tional numbers. 
Mme. Sundelius sang an aria from 
Hallstram’s “The Enchanted Spinner,” 


he solo parts of “David’s 126th Psalm,” 
y Wennerberg, and Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
ung by the chorus. The sterling quali- 
ies of this artist are well known in Bos- 
on and her singing on this occasion gave 
he same genuine delight that is always 
haracteristic of her work. 

In the “Gallia” number her resonant, 
lear tones rang out with telling effect 
ver the chorus voices. 

Besides the Swedish ballade previously 
ientioned, Mr. Gustafson was heard in 
in aria from “Salvator Rosa,” by Gomes. 


He, too, was obliged to give extras, and 
responded with some Swedish folk-songs. 
Mary Wells Capewell and Florence 
Johnson at the piano, and Jennie Lind 
at the organ furnished excellent accom- 
paniments. There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience. W. H. L. 


Boston Soprano Soloist with Cambridge 
Amateur Musical Club 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., May 5.—A most 
successful concert was that given last 
evening by the Cambridge Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, with Charlotte Williams Hills, 
the Boston soprano, as assisting soloist 
and Mary Shaw Swain as her accom- 
panist. The club, an ensemble of violins, 
played numbers by Godard and Dvorak. 
Mrs. Hills sang songs by del Riego, Car- 
penter, 3run, Charpentier, Strauss, 
Leoni, La Forge and Rogers. Her 
voice is a clear lyric soprano of pleas- 
ing quality through its extensive register 


and her interpretations are most ac- 
ceptable. 
Apollo Quartet Soloists in Famous 


Boston Church 


30STON, May 4.—The Apollo Quartet 
of this city, consisting of William Whit- 
taker, Lyman Hemenway, John Small- 
man and Alexander Logan, has been en- 
gaged for the regular Sunday evening 
services at the famous Park Street 
Church, this city. On Tuesday evening, 
May 2, the quartet was heard in a suc- 
cessful concert there by an audience that 
taxed the maximum seating capacity of 
the parish hall, many having to stand. 


W. H. L. 


Pronounced Success for Evan Williams 
in Washington, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, PA., May 3.— Evan 
Williams, the tenor, delighted local mu 
sic-lovers last night, when he appeared 
at the High School, assisted by a chorus 
under John C. Dickson. Mr. Williams 
was in fine vocal form and many were 
the expressions of delight heard after his 
several groups. Particular favorites were 


the Cadman songs, “From the Land of 
the Sky Blue Water” and “The Moon 
Drops Low.” Huhn’s “Invictus” was also 
thrilling. Carl Bernthaler played very 
acceptable accompaniments. Mr. Dick- 
son’s choral forces sang a number of 
established works commendably. 





Guiomar Novaes to Make Extended 
American Tour Next Season 


Loudon Charlton has made definite 
arrangements for an extended Amer- 
ican tour next season for Guiomar 
Novaes, the young Brazilian pianist, 
whose New York and Boston recitals 
this season made such a deep impression. 
Following an appearance as soloist at the 
Norfolk (Conn.) Festival early in June, 
Miss Novaes will sail for Brazil, where 
she will fill a series of important engage- 
ments until time to return for her tour 
of this country. 


Women’s Club Gives Concert in Glen 


Ridge, N. J. 


MontTc.iair, N. J., May 6.—The Music 
Study Department of the Women’s Club 
of Glen Ridge gave an interesting concert 
in the Glen Ridge Congregational Church 
last evening, under the direction of Mrs. 
Fay Simmons Davis, musical director 
of the club. The program consisted of 
organ solos by Mrs. Davis, piano solos 
by Stella Barnard, songs by Grace 
Kerns, soprano, and Edith Pierson, con- 
tralto, and numbers by a mixed chorus. 

we we Ws 


Two organizations that have rapidly 
sprung into prominence are the Dana 
String Orchestra and the Dana String 
Quartet of Dana’s Musical Institute, 
Warren, Ohio. 30th organizations are 
under the direction of Michael Banner, 
the violinist and teacher. Recent pro- 
grams of these organizations were 
greeted with large audiences, who were 
enthusiastic in their praise of the work 
presented. 


A concert was given by the St. Louis 
Orchestra Club, Frank Gecks, director, 
on April 27, at the Soldan Auditorium, 
with Mrs. Oliver Tyson Covington, con- 
tralto, as soloist. 


APPRECIATION OF DE COPPET 


Paid to Late Founder of the 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Tribute 


By the will of Edward J. de Coppet, 
banker, and patron and founder of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, an account of whose 
recent death was published in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week, the bulk of the estate, 
the value of which is not known, has been 
bequeathed to Mr. de Coppet’s only son, 
André, who lived with his father. The 
will was filed for probate on May 5, in 
the Surrogate’s Court. 

An appreciation of Mr. de Coppet writ- 
ten in French and signed “U. A.,” ap- 
peared in the Courier des Etats-Unis of 
May 3. Its author, who evidently is none 
other than Ugo Ara, viola of the Flon- 


zaley Quartet, said, in part, regarding 
Mr. de Coppet: 
“Qualities of the most contradictory 


nature were combined in him, represent 
ing not only the cause of his superiority 
but the source of his suffering. A mu- 
sician in his heart and soul, yet at the 
same time a business man of astonish- 
ing perspicacity and prudence, he was 
dominated all his life by the divergent 
influences of the two countries in which 
he lived—the two countries which he 
loved with equal sincerity. 

“From the old World he had preserved 
poetry and sentiment; to the New World 
he was indebted for his large conception 
of life and his disdain of prejudice and 
convention. No important question failed 
to interest him. He lived literally for all 
that is noble and great; for art, for 
philanthropy, for the progress of science, 
for justice, for liberty and for his fam 
ily.” 


A benefit sacred concert for the Beth- 
esda Home of St. Louis, Mo., was given 
at the Webster Groves Presbyterian 
Church of that city on Sunday evening, 
May 7. The Dubois “Seven Last Words 
of Christ” was sung by the Mary Black- 
well Choral Club, assisted by the Men’s 
Club of Kirkwood and Webster, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Mary Blackwell 
Stevenson. The soloists were Ruth Sal- 
veter, Grace Judlin, Ruth Miller, Glenn 
Lee and George Candy. 
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LOS ANGELES CLUB 
GIVES NEW WORK 


Humorous Chorus by Englishman 
Introduced—Cecil Fanning 
in Recital 





Los ANGELES, CAL., April 30.—In its 
third concert of the season the Ellis 
Club, numbering a hundred male voices, 
and conducted by J. B. Poulin, presented 
a program of considerable variety, but of 
generally lighter calibre than is its cus- 
tom. The most serious number was Men- 
delssohn’s “Sons of Art” Chorus, which 
made several of the more modern offer- 
ings sound rather light. Another in- 
teresting number, especially in its finale, 
was the von Othegraven chorus, “The 
Handsome Horseman,” in which the so- 
prano solos were taken by Bertha 
farner. 

A new chorus was given for the first 
time by the club in “King Arthur’s Pud- 
ding,” written by George A. Mortimer, 
an English organist and composer, who 
has been a resident in Los Angeles but a 
short time. The words are antique and 
humorous, but the music is serious, which 
adds all the more to the humor. The 
style is that of Henry Bishop and Cal- 
cott, with more complicated counter- 
point. Miss Farner has a delightfully 
large and true soprano, which she uses 
with excellent taste in her solos. 

Cecil Fanning was heard by an audi- 
ence of moderate size at Trinity Audi- 
torium, May 24. He has grown artisti- 
cally since his last appearance here, at 
the Federation Biennial last spring, and 
he gave much satisfaction to his au- 
ditors, especially in his excellent enuncia- 
tion of English. 

In his old French songs his artistic 
pantomime was more expressive than the 
words, and he showed he might be an 
entertaining actor. Mr. Fanning handles 
his voice with commendable discretion, 
and his effects always are musical, as he 
does not descend to the strident or 
raucous to get dramatic effects. H. B. 
Turpin was at the piano and gave sev- 
eral verbal explanations of the various 
song groups. 

Mabel G. Channel was heard in a 
piano program at Trinity last Thursday 
night. Her principal number was a par- 
aphrase of themes from “Eugen Onegin” 
by Tschaikowsky. W. F. G. 





HARRISBURG FESTIVAL EVENT 





Christian Endeavor Union Singers Join 
in Pleasing Concert 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 8.—An excel- 
lent program was given at the seventh 
May Musical Festival by the Harrisburg 
Christian Endeavor Choral Union in the 
auditorium of the Central High School 
last Thursday evening. The choral union 
has nearly 200 members. Forty Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, eight denomina- 
tions among the chorus and an orchestra 
from seventeen churches was the repre- 
sentation. Frank A. McCarrell con- 
ducted. 

An orchestra of twenty-five assisted 
in the program. The quartet numbers, 
sung by Mrs. Roy G. Cox, soprano; Mrs. 
H. L. Hertzler, contralto; Thompson 
Martin, tenor, and George Sutton, bass, 
were features of the program and 
aroused much appreciation. Catherine 
Heikes was at the piano. 


——. ————- —~- -—~ 


Admirable Singing in “The Crucifixion” 
in Newburgh 


NEWBURGH, N. Y., April 22.—“‘The 
Crucifixion,” by Stainer, was given here 
last night by the choir of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of Walden, under the 
direction of Louise Taylor, assisted by 
Howard Scott at the organ. The solo 
parts were sung by Robert Gottschalk, 
tenor, and Herbert Bradley, baritone. 
Mr. Gottschalk did some of the best 
singing that has been heard in this vicin- 
ity, his beautiful voice and excellent dic- 
tion being a delight to listen to. Mr. 
Bradley did some very good singing, and 
was heard with much pleasure in his 
duet with Mr. Gottschalk. The chorus 
did admirable work under the careful 
guidance of Miss Taylor, and the organ 
was well handled by Mr. Scott. 





Soprano, in a_ Boston 


Recital 
Boston, May 6.—A song recital was 
given in Steinert Hall last evening by 
Mary Tracy, soprano, assisted by Charles 
de Mailly, flautist of the Boston Sym- 


Mary Tracy, 


phony Orchestra; Rae Gilmer, harpist, 
and Miss Gorham Glaser, accompanist. 
Miss Tracy has a voice of much natural 
beauty and is of a musical temperament. 
Her performances were enjoyed by an 
audience of good size, as were the per- 
formances of Mrs. Gilmer and the ac- 
companiments of Mrs. Glaser. 


THREE ARTISTS UNITE IN 
CONCERT IN BROOKLYN 


Hans Merx and Mr. Peavey Given Warm 
Greeting—New André Tourret 
Piece Played by Violinist 








The only notable appearance in Brook- 
lyn’s concert field of Hans Merx this sea- 
son was on Sunday afternoon, April 30, 
when, in conjunction with Valentine Pea- 
vey, the pianist, and Adolph Schmidt, 
violinist, he was heard at the Academy 
of Music. Greeted by an audience that 
almost entirely filled the music hall, the 
lieder singer gave two groups of songs 
accompanied by Mr. Peavey. They were 
beautifully interpreted and were enthus- 
iastically encored. The list included 
Dvorak’s “An den Wassern Babylon’s,” 
Schubert’s “Der Musensohn,” Hans Her- 
mann’s “Emden,” Franz’s “Widmung,” 
Brahms’s “O wiisst ich doch den Weg 


zuriick,” Lambert’s “A Barque at Mid-. 


night,” “Gilberté’s “Evening Song” and 
two old Irish folk songs arranged by 
John Adam Hugo: “Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Shaded?” and “The Meet- 
ing of the Waters,” given with violin 
obbligato. 

Mr. Merx’s long acquaintance with the 
German poets was evinced in his phras- 
ing and accurate diction, while a rich 
and sympathetic tone quality gave added 
values to every song. 


Mr. Schmidt contributed César 
Franck’s Sonata in A Major, the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” the 


Dvorak-Kreisler “Indian Lament,” André 
Tourret’s “Chanson Triste,” for the first 
time in America, and the Granados- 
xreisler “Spanish Dance.” He was ably 
accompanied by Aline Stillman. 

Mr. Peavey, who is one of the most 
popular pianists of the city, gave added 
proof of his abilities in brilliant playing, 
which was not without much sympathetic 
warmth. The Gluck-Brahms “Gavotte,” 
and Chopin Etude in C Minor, Nocturne 
in C Minor and “Tarantelle,”’ Op. 43, 
were captivating. is, oh 





SEWICKLEY CHORAL CONCERT 





Two Cantatas Well Sung in Monday 
Club’s Closing Event 


PITTSBURGH, May 7.—The Monday 
Musical Club of Sewickley gave its clos- 
ing concert of the season on Tuesday 
evening, May 2, in the Auditorium. 
“Clarice of Eberstein,” a cantata by 
Rheinberger, and “Joan of Are,” by 
Gaul, were presented by the chorus, as- 
sisted by Vera Kaighn, soprano; Edna 
McCormack, contralto; Will H. Rhodes, 
tenor, and John Roberts, baritone, all of 
Pittsburgh. Miss Kaighn, dramatic so- 
prano, sang feelingly the tragic part of 
Clarice and rose inspiringly to the role 
of Joan of Arc. Miss McCormack sang 
sweetly the part of the Spinning Witch 
in the first number. Mr. Rhodes filled 
the tenor part of Rupert in the first part 
and Philip in the second and carried his 
audience with him. As Robert de Bau- 
dricourt and Jean de Novelonpont, Mr. 
Roberts lent strength to the whole per- 
formance with the richness of his voice. 

Passages of the sweetest lyric beauty 
as well as of thrilling strength and force 
characterized the singing of the chorus. 
The club is to be congratulated upon its 
splendid progress under the training of 
its director, Carey E. McAfee, who con- 
ducted in his characteristic inspiring and 
musicianly style. Dr. George Frederick 
Gundlefinger, as accompanist, was al- 
ways artistic, though never obtrusive, 
and his interpretation of two of the in- 
strumental numbers evoked great ap- 
plause. E. M. V. 


Marshall (Tex.) Music Club Heard in 
Operetta 


MARSHALL, TEX., May 8.—“‘The Egypt- 
ian Princess,” an operetta in two acts, 
was presented before a huge audience in 
the Grand Theater, by members of the 
Marshall Music Club recently, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Nathaniel P. Turner. 
Singing, acting and costuming were ex- 
cellent, and the leading réles were as- 
sumed by Mrs. Will Nolan, Mrs. Wade 
Lewis, Jessie Marsh, Lucile Jones, Helene 
Talmage, Mrs. Fred Dahmer, Mrs. R. S. 
Smith, Loretta Kieffer, Helen Wilkinson, 
Mrs. Lewis Johnson, Mrs. T. A 
Johnston, Mrs. G. B. Scheer, 
Williams and Elba Moorman. 


Curtis 


ABORNS WELCOMED BY 
CAPACITY AUDIENCES 


Bronx Residents Manifest Keen 
Pleasure in Presentation of 
Puccini Opera 





Uptown New York was given a delect- 
able taste of opera when, on the evening 
of May 8, the Aborn English Grand 
Opera Company inaugurated a short sea- 
son in the Bronx Opera House. “Madama 
Butterfly,” with Dora de Phillippe in the 
part of Cio Cio San, was chosen to usher 


in the Aborns’ visit. Invariably a potent 
attraction, the Puccini work was heard 
on this occasion by a large audience 
that followed with close interest the story 
and its musical investiture. 

Miss de Phillippe, as the pathetic 
Butterfly, discharged her difficult task 
proficiently. She was in good voice, win- 
ning prolonged applause after the “One 
Fine Day” aria. A commendable Pinker- 
ton was Henry Taylor, and Morton Ad- 
kins handled the role of Sharpless with 
commensurate dignity. George Shields 
filled the parts of both Yamadori and 
Cio Cio San’s uncle; Kate Pinkerton was 
sung by Violet R. Stauleup, and Marie 
L. Biggers was Suzuki. Rudolph Koch 
was Goro. 

Josef Pasternack wielded an authori- 
tative baton and elicited a sonorous re- 
sponse from his orchestra. The chorus, 
too, did spirited work. 


ARBUCKLE CHORUS HEARD 





Bruno Huhn Conducts Brooklyn Singers 
in Enjoyable Program 


The first season of the Arbuckle In- 
stitute Choral Club was made addition- 
ally auspicious by its concert of May 38, 
when the thirty singers under Bruno 
Huhn gave an enjoyable program. They 
were reinforced by Gertrude Hale, so- 
prano, and Harold Berkeley, violinist. 

The chorus numbers included Sullivan’s 
“The Long Day Closes,” Mendelssohn’s 
“The Nightingale,” Edward German’s 
“Love is meant to make us glad,” from 
the opera “Merrie England”; Faning’s 
“Moonlight,” “The Bonnie Banks o’ Loch 
Lomon,” Mackenzie’s “A _  Franklyn’s 
Dogge Leped over a Style,” “The Min- 
strel Boy” and “The Meeting of the 
Waters,” from the Irish; “The Bells of 
St. Michael’s Tower,” by Stewart, and 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” with soprano 
solo. Mrs. Hale was heard in composi- 
tions by Ross, Lie, Ronald and Stern, 
and Mr. Berkeley played music of Baz- 
zini, Kreisler and Henley. Elinor Gray- 
don Smith accompanied. i &. F. 





DALLAS HIGH SCHOOL CONCERT 





Millie Yorker Directs Young Singers in 
Admirable Program 


DALLAS, TEX., May 3.—About 1500 
persons heard the annual concert of the 
Dallas High School Glee Club and 
Alumni Choral Club on April 28 under 
the direction of Millie Yorker, director 
of high school music. Anna Belle Henry 
was the accompanist. 

In Donizetti’s “Italia, Italia Beloved” 
the solos were sung by Ruth Anthony 
and Ernest Reeves, and in the Sextet 
from “Lucia” the soloists were Lindsey 
Green and Charles Roberts. In an adap- 
tation of the “Miserere” the solo parts 
were sung by Mrs. Howard Kyle and 
Miss Anthony. Instrumental soloists 
were Lucile Cloud and Shelton Humph- 
ries. Miss Yorker achieved admirable 
results with her young singers. 





Harrisburg (Pa.) Club Names Officers 
for Coming Year 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 6.—The Wednes- 
day Club, one of the active musical or- 
ganizations of Harrisburg, has just com- 
pleted a most successful season’s work. 
At the annual meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mary B. 
Robinson; vice-president, Nancy Shunk; 
recording secretary, Mrs. George Preston 
Mains; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Edwin J. Decevee; treasurer, Mrs. Will- 
iam K. Brumbaugh; leader of the chorus, 
Mrs. Ruth Swope Conkling. 





Kathryn Lynbrook, Dostal and Meyer- 
hoff in Brooklyn Recital 


Kathryn Lynbrook appeared at the 
Academy of Music on May 3 in a joint 
recital with George Dostal, tenor, and 
Raymond Meyerhoff, violinist. The dra- 
matic soprano made a strong appeal with 
“O Patria Mia,” from “Aida” and songs 


of Liszt, Gounod, Mrs. Beach and others 
In a group of Irish songs Mr. Dosta 
caught the fancy and gave sympatheti 
utterance to “I Know of Two Brigh: 
Eyes,” by George H. Clutsam; Voorhis’ 
“One Little Song,” and other numbers 
Mr. Meyerhoff is a student of St. John’s 
College, under the auspices of which th: 
concert was held. Both in a Mendels 
sohn concerto and in Irish airs he dis- 
played much artistry. The accompanist: 
were Don Van Buren and Mme. Clara 
Schmitt-Gunther. i &. 7. 


TWO BIG EVENTS IN ONE 
DAY AT COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Claussen Recital and Amato Concert as 
Rival Attractions—Splendid Work 
by Local Choirs 


COLUMBIA, S. C., May 7.—On Wednes- 
day afternoon Pierre Henrotte assisted 
Julia Claussen in a concert given unde: 
the Redpath management. Marcel Char 
lier played perfect accompaniments. (0) 
the same evening Pasquale Amato, to 
gether with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Orchestra, gave a great con 
cert to a packed house. The audience 
was enthusiastic at all times, and Mr 
Hageman, as well as Mr. Amato, was 
repeatedly recalled. 

Last Sunday evening a notable rendi 
tion of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was given 
by the choir of the First Baptist Church 
to an audience of 1200 persons. H. H. 
Bellamann, director of music at Chicora 
College for Women, was the organist. 
Robert E. Allen, the regular organist 
and choirmaster, directed and sang th 
baritone solos. Other soloists were 
soprano, Mrs. J. S. Thompson; tenor, J. 
Blanton Belk. The string orchestra from 
Chicora College, under the leadership ot 
Susan Webb, added to the success of th: 
cantata. 

On Easter Sunday evening the choi: 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
under the direction of the organist, Mrs 
J. W. Haltiwanger, sang Tozier’s ‘The 
Way of the Cross.” Soloists were Min 
nie Boineau, E. A. Penick and Meig 
Stannard. 

Another cantata was creditably sung 
on Easter Sunday evening by the choi! 
of Washington Street Methodist Church, 
of which Mr. Pressley is organist and 
choirmaster. Manney’s “The Resurrec 
tion” was well given. The regular choi: 
was assisted by several local singers. 


R. E. A. 








High School Chorus Gives “Ship” Can 
tata in Springfield, Vt. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT., May 4.—The cantat: 
“Building of the Ship” was given at the 
Town Hall on April 20 by the Spring 
field High School Chorus of 150 voices, 
under the direction of the music supe 
visor, Charles E. Wood, chairman of th: 
executive committee, Vermont Musi 
Teachers’ Association. The chorus, 
which sang spiritedly under Mr. Wood’ 
direction, had the following soloists: Zou 
Amidon and Mrs. Arthur H. Stearns, 
sopranos; Mrs. Henry Taylor, alto; A 
H. Stearns, basso, and Professor Wood 
tenor. Minerva Blanchard and Mr: 
Charles E. Wood were the accompanist 


Leonora Allen to Wed Albert Lindquest 


CHICAGO, May 8.—Leonora Allen, th: 
popular young soprano of Decatur, IIl., 
is one of the principals in a spring r 
mance, growing out of her tour with th 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Sh: 
will be married soon to Albert Lindquest, 
the tenor, who also appeared with th: 
orchestra as soloist. This announcemen' 
came after an interesting concert give 
at Decatur last Saturday by the Minn¢« 
apolis Orchestra, under Mr. Oberhoffer’ 
direction. M. R. 





Brooklyn University Glee Sings Oper 
etta by G. C. Turner 


The University Glee Club of Brookl) 


made its second appearance in “Phi 
ander,” the new musical comedy 0 
George Chittenden Turner, on May 4 


when it was heard by an audience « 
five hundred gathered at the club hous« 
The twenty musical numbers of the con 
edy were written to the book and lyri 
of Ephraim C. Cushman. The perforn 
ance was entirely successful. 


Heinrich Gebhard Engaged for Bosto! 
Symphony Concerts 


Boston, May 6.—Heinrich Gebhar 
the noted pianist of this city, will 
heard again next season with the Bo: 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Gebha! 
has been engaged as assisting solois 
with the orchestra in its Symphony Ha 
concerts. The exact dates of his appea! 
ances will be announced later. 
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RECITALS OF WANING 
SEASON IN CHICAGO 


John Rankl’s Singing Gains Ap- 
proval—Visit from Russian 
Choir of New York 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Jackson and Michigan Boulevards, 
Chicago, May 8, 1916. 


OHN RANKL, bass-baritone, gave a 
song recital at Central Music Hall 

Tuesday evening before a_ well-filled 
house, the audience showing apprecia- 
tion of his efforts by generous applause. 
Mr. Rankl has the interpretative instinct 
and voice which, owing to its meritorious 
training, lends itself readily to the ex- 
pression of varying emotions and moods. 
His program, made up of conventional 
examples, included Beethoven’s “In 
Questa Tomba_ Oscura,”’  Schubert’s 
“Friihlingsglaube” and Rubinstein’s 
“Der Asra.” ; 

Two songs by Loewe, “Tom der Rei- 
mer” and “Edward,” were sung with 
tonal power and with vivid dramatic art. 
A group of French songs, by Hué, God- 
ard, Bemberg and Flegier, was sung in 
charming style and with good vocal 
method. A long list of American songs 
contained A. Walter Kramer’s “The 
Last Hour,” which made a pleasing im- 
pression. . 

Mr. Rankl’s diction in German and 
French is commendable, though his Ger- 
man is more fluent than his French. He 
projected the texts of all his songs clear- 
ly, however. His voice has wide range 
and is especially rich in quality in its 
lower register. 

Grace Grove, the accompanist of the 
evening, played with discretion and 
taste. 


Russian Choir of New York Appears 


Under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago and through the efforts of 
Charles R. Crane, Chicago had the rare 
opportunity of hearing the Russian 
Choir of the Cathedral of St. Nicholas 
of New York in a program of Russian 
church music last Tuesday afternoon, at 
Mandel Hall, University of Chicago. 

This body of men and boy singers, 
brought to this country but recently, has 
in Ivan T. Gorokoff a most efficient di- 
rector. Its a cappella singing is remark- 
ably finished as to pitch and tone quality, 
and especially noteworthy was the depth 
and richness of the bass section of these 
singers. 

Besides the examples of Russian 
church music there were also some secu- 
lar pieces in the program, and these, by 
Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff, Balakireff 
and Rachmaninoff, were particularly well 
sung. Dr. Judson, the president of the 
university, introduced the choir with a 
glowing tribute to its art. 

Mariska Aldrich, the soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, after an 
absence of several years appeared here 
last week as soloist at the Strand Thea- 
ter, and made a profound impression 
with her artistic singing. She was heard 
with orchestral accompaniment under 
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Warde Johnson, conductor, in miscel- 
laneous numbers, including the “Cry of 
the Valkyrie” from Wagner’s “Die 
Walkiire,” in Nevins’s “The Rosary” and 
in a song by S. Coleridge-Taylor. 


600 German Singers Heard 


A concert at the Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon by the United Mannerchére of 
Chicago, under the direction of Karl 
Reckzeh, brought together a male chorus 
of some 600 singers, who presented a 
half dozen German songs a cappella with 
stirring effect. 

Twenty-two choral societies partici- 
pated, and in their singing showed fine 
training not only in the matter of tone 


dynamics (their shadings from pianis- 


‘simo to fortissimo being accomplished 


with much skill), but also excelled in 
their diction, the enunciation of the vari- 
ous texts being particularly clear. 

Mr. Reckzeh handled this large chorus 
in masterly manner. As soloists, Her- 
mann Beyer-Hane, ’cellist, played with 
clear technique and musical feeling, 
Mildred Brown performed some violin 
numbers brilliantly and May Evlyn 
Pfeiffer, contralto, sang songs by 
Brahms, Hildach, Kreisler and Schu- 
mann with good vocal style and musical 
insight. The Auditorium was filled with 
an enthusiastic audience. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
ORCHESTRA HEARD 


Choral Work by a _ Graduate 
Notable Feature of a Well 
Given Program 


WELLESLEY, Mass., May 6. — The 
Wellesley College Symphony Orchestra 
gave its annual concert, in connection 
with the Wellesley College Choir, at Bil- 
lings Hall last evening, under the lead- 
ership of Albert T. Foster. 

An orchestra of twenty-eight pieces, 


recruited among the music students of 
Wellesley, presented with admirable 
effect a program comprising the finale of 
the First Haydn Symphony, in E Flat, 
d’Ambrosio’s “En Badinant,” César Cui’s 
“Orientale” and the “Coronation March” 
of Meyerbeer. The orchestra also ac- 
companied Eleanor Tyler (1916) in a 
spirited performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Caprice Brillant,’ Op. 22, and par- 
ticipated in the final choral number, 
“Rene the King,” by Henry Smart, sung 
by the Wellesley College Choir of forty 
voices. 

A significant feature was the initial 
presentation of an original choral work, 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” by Mar- 
garet Dickey Griffin, a last year’s gradu- 
ate of the college. Prof. Hamilton C. 
MacDougall, to whose energy and zeal 
Wellesley primarily owes its present 
standing among the colleges where music 
is seriously cultivated, has done his 
share toward giving practical effect to 
the propaganda for native American 
creative effort which John C. Freund, the 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, has so suc- 
cessfully carried on. It has been Pro- 
fessor MacDougall’s constant and ear- 
nest effort since he has been at Welles- 
ley to increase the output of really good 
musical compositions, not amateur trif- 
lings, but works worthy of serious con- 
sideration, among the graduates and 
undergraduates of his college. Miss 
Griffin’s “Vision of Launfal,”’ a choral 
ballad for women’s voices with piano- 
forte accompaniment, is an earnest of 
what he has accomplished in this direc- 
tion. 

Conductor Foster is instructor in vio- 
lin at Wellesley and is also concertmas- 
ter of the Providence Symphony Or- 
chestra. Gladys Woodward is concert- 
master of the Wellesley Symphony. 

Assisting artists in this concert were 
Professor MacDougall himself, bass, and 
W. P. Haynes of the Wellesley faculty, 
I'rench horn. The assisting wood-wind 
and brass players, S. Burns, flute; P. C. 
Fisher, oboe; W. A. Cushing, trumpet, 
and A. Gilcher, French horn, are mem- 
bers of the old Boston Opera House Or- 
chestra. 





Geraldine Farrar in a New Moving 


Picture 

Geraldine Farrar’s third appearance in 
New York on a moving picture film was 
made this week at the Strand Theater in 
“Maria Rosa,” a Spanish play, acted on 
the dramatic stage of this city several 
years ago by Mme. Farrar’s husband, 
Lou Tellegen. Mme. Farrar imperson- 
ates a Catalonian peasant girl, with one 
villainous and one valorous lover, and a 
dramatic intrigue of rather marked obvi- 
ousness is redeemed by the atmospheric 
quality of the settings made in California 
last summer, and the really admirable 
acting of Miss Farrar and her two prin- 
cipal associates, Pedro de Cordoba and 
Wallace Reid. Mme. Farrar’s perform- 
ance was, in fact, a superb realization of 
the type of woman represented in the 
story and advanced further evidence, if 
such were needed, of her splendid skill as 
an actress. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
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DAMROSCH CLOSES 
KANSAS CITY SERIES 


Hofmann Plays with Orchestra 
in Concluding Fritschy 
Concert 





KANSAS City, Mo., May 3.—The New 
York Symphony with Josef Hofmann as 
soloist, closed the visiting artists’ mu- 
sical season for Kansas City on Friday 
afternoon. Under Walter Damrosch the 
“New World” Symphony of Dvorak was 
magnificently played. This was the first 
opportunity Kansas Cityans had had to 
hear Hofmann with the orchestra. The 
audience was completely charmed with 
his playing and gave him repeated recalls 
after the D Minor Concerto of Rubin- 
stein’s. 

The orchestra was brought here by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fritschy, closing 
their series of concerts. Among the 
artists already engaged for their series 
for next season are Emmy Destinn, 
Schumann-Heink, Josef Hofmann, Go- 
gorza, Alma Gluck and the Andreas 
Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky Ballet. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritschy will spend part 
of their summer at Atlantic City and 
also at their cottage at Forest Lake. 

A violin recital was given by Claude 
Rader, with Mrs. Rader, accompanist, on 
May 4. The Busch Pianists’ Club gave 
a recital in the studios of Mrs. Carl 
Busch, May 6. Geneve Lichtenwalter’s 
School of Piano Playing also offered a 
recital on May 6. S. E. B. 


ABORN EXPANDS CURRICULUM 











Vocal Training to Be Added to Course 
of Operatic School 


Milton Aborn, director of the Aborn 
Classes for Operatic Training, announces 
that plans have been formulated for the 
second season of his Operatic School, 
which opens on Monday, Sept. 18. 

In the first season of the Aborn Classes 
for Operatic Training forty-seven pupils 
were in weekly attendance. Out of this 
number twenty-six made _ professional 
debuts in eight different operas, or in an 
aggregate of fifty-six different roles. Mr. 
Aborn gave his personal attention to the 
dramatic instruction and interpretation. 
The Aborn Classes have proven that it 
is quite unnecessary for young American 
singers to go abroad for their vocal or 
operatic training. 

Mr. Aborn has decided to add vocal 
training to the curriculum, and this 
branch will be presided over by promi- 
nent instructors. It is not absolutely 
necessary that pupils take vocal lessons 
at the school, as they may retain their 
own teachers if they so desire. Audi- 
tions are being held daily and are being 
arranged for by the secretary. 


Boston and Cincinnati Among Cities to 
Hear Friedberg Next Season 


Carl Friedberg, the distinguished pian- 
ist, who has completed his second concert 
tour of the country, plans to spend the 
summer in the country near New York 
and will make his third tour next sea- 
son, beginning in October. He has al- 
ready been engaged for a number of re- 
citals, and will be the soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston in 
one of its spring concerts. He will also 
appear with the Cincinnati Orchestra in 
Cincinnati, Jan. 5 and 6. 


New Constitution Proposed by New 
York Teachers’ Association 


A new constitution is proposed for 
the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and a draft of the proposed 
constitution is being sent out to the 
members. The first section stipulates 
that the organization shall be named 
the New York State Association of 
Musicians. 


SUCCESS FOR BISPHAM 
IN FIVE PROGRAMS 


Noted Baritone’s Appearances 
Show His Versatility in 
Vocal Art 


David Bispham continues to be one of 
the busiest artists before the American 
public. At the resumption of Mrs. 
Bramhall’s musical afternoons at Sher- 
ry’s, recently, he created a profound im- 
pression by his recitation of “In Days 
Gone by” to the music of Arensky and in 


a variety of songs, which included Henry 
Holden Huss’s setting of “The Seven 
Ages of Man” from Shakespeare’s “As 
You Like It.” 

On Shakespeare Day Mr. Bispham, 
assisting the English actor, Beerbohm 
Tree, at the New Amsterdam Theater, 
in aid of the British Red Cross, again 
performed this scena, in which, without 
make-up, costume, or accessories of any 
kind, he electrified the audience. “The 
Seven Ages,” which was dedicated to Mr. 
Bispham several years ago, is the 
nucleus of a musical setting which Mr. 
Huss is composing for the forest scenes 
from “As You Like It,” which may 
eventually appear as a full evening’s 
opera. 

At Hunter College, New York, on 
April 23 Mr. Bispham presented Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
with Mendelssohn’s music, Henry T. 
I‘leck conducting an orchestra of eighty 
musicians. Mr. Bispham used his own 
condensation of the play. The fun of 
the characters of Bottom and the other 
rustics was brought out to the full, and 
in these scenes Mr. Bispham demon- 
strated his remarkable gifts as a co- 
median. 

On April 26 Mr. Bispham was the 
principal artist at the final concert of 
the Lyric Club of Newark, N. J., deliv- 
ering two groups of songs, classical and 
modern, in his best style, and with voice 
remarkable for its youthful quality. 

On April 29 he appeared at a festival 
at Cornell University, reading the part 
of the Narrator in “The Children of 
Bethlehem.” One auditor said after the 
performance, “I have not been to church 
for years, but I got religion to-night lis- 
tening to Mr. Bispham speak those 
lines,”’ 





STANLEY QUARTET ENGAGED 


Signs Three-Year Contract with Pathé 
Phonograph Company 


The Stanley Quartet, Louis MacMahan, 
soprano; Flora Hardie, contralto; Joseph 
Mathieu, tenor, and James Stanley, bass, 
has been engaged for three years as the 
official mixed quartet of the Pathe Fréres 
Phonograph Company. This excellent 
quartet has this season won new laurels 
in the concert field in many engage- 
ments, and has been received with warm 
approval at virtually every appearance. 
On April 10 they appeared before the 
Chaminade Club of Hackensack, N. J.; 
on April 26 before the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of Kingston, N. Y.; on May 1 before 
the St. Cecelia Society at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

They have also sung at a number of 
private musicales, among them one at 
Sherry’s, New York, on May 6, and at the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club, Scarbor- 
ough, N. Y., on May 21. In June the 
quartet will make a short Pennsylvania 
tour, terminating at the annual festival 
in Hagerstown, Md. 


Trio of Soloists in Boston Song Program 


Boston, May 8.—A concert was given 
in Steinert Hall on Wednesday evening, 
May 3, by Mrs. Dagmar Clewe, mezzo- 
soprano, assisted by Charles D. Weath- 
ers, basso cantante; W. Frank Ames, 
tenor, and Frank E. Doyle, accompanist. 
Mrs. Clewe displayed a voice of good 
quality, and was intelligent in the per- 
formance of songs by Elling, Johnson, 
Speaks, Cadman and a group of Nor- 
wegian folk songs which made a dis- 
tinctive feature of the occasion. Mr. 
Weathers sang songs by Metcalf and Dix, 
and Mr. Ames songs by L. Lehmann and 
Fisher. 


New York Choirs Combine in Program 
of Sacred Music 

At the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 

vine, New York City, a recital of sacred 

music was given by the combined choirs 

of the Musical Art Society and the Cathe- 

dral on May 9. The conductors were 





Frank Damrosch and Miles Farrow, with 
Edouard Dethier, violin, and C. W. Le- 
febvre, organ. 
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GIVE PROGRAM OF 
ELSENHEIMER WORKS 


Music of Noted Pedagogue Heard 
in Concert of Granberry 
- Piano School 


The second of a series of three recitals 
given by the Granberry Piano School 
took place at the Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall, New York, on Monday evening, 
May 8. This concert was devoted en- 
tirely to the works of Dr. Nicholas J. 
Elsenheimer. After an introductory ad- 
dress by Mr. Granberry, the director of 
the school, the following program was 
given: 


Four Sacred Compositions for Mixed 
Voices: ‘“‘Adore te devote” (a _ capella) ; 
‘Pater Noster’ (a capella); “Sleep, holy 
babe” (with accompaniment of string quar- 
tet, harp and organ); ‘Sound the Trumpets” 
(with organ and piano accompaniment): 
Choir of the Church of St. Ignatius. Instru- 
mental Compositions: Homage to Classical 
Masters—Menuet alla Mozart, for Violin and 
Piano; Master William Kroll and the com- 
poser; Romanza alla Schumann for Violin, 
’Cello, Harp and Organ; Messrs, Kroll, 
Ebann, Short. Scherzo alla Beethoven, for 
two Pianos, Maude Henderson and Charlotte 
Spooner. Songs: “The Ghosts of Mummel- 
lake,” “Longing Distance,” “The Wisest,”’ 
Arthur Herschmann. “The Angels’ Lullaby,” 
bass solo, Mr. Herschmann, soprano, Miss 
Drosse, alto, Mrs. Corcoran , tenor, Mr. 
Kaiser, String Quartet and Organ. Tenny- 
son's “Dream of Fair Women’’—Reader, Pat- 
rick Motley ; the poem illumined by Charlotte 
Spooner as Helen of Troy, Maude Henderson 
as Iphigenia, Elizabeth Barnes, as Cleopatra, 
Gabrielle Drosse as Jeptha’s Daughter, Grace 
Von Culin as Fair Rosamond, Elsa Pfalz as 
Queén Eleanor, Helen Oliver as Joan of Are, 
Marion Boyd, Agnes Traynor, as Attend- 
ants of Cleopatra. String Quartet, Harp, 
Organ, Piano. 





Dr. Elsenheimer’s compositions showed 
originality and a certain degree of in- 
ventiveness and variety of treatment. 
The St. Ignatius Choir did good singing 
of the sacred compositions for mixed 
voices. The instrumental compositions, 
named “homage to classical masters,” 
enlisted the services of Master William 
Kroll, the boy violinist, who made his 
début some weeks ago, Messrs. Ebann, 
Short and the composer, and Misses Hen- 
derson and Spooner. Arthur Hersch- 
mann, bass, sang the three songs most 
effectively, and was also heard in “The 
Angel’s Lullaby,” which was given by a 
mixed quartet, accompanied by string 
quartet and organ. The novelty of the 
program was a setting of Tennyson’s 
“Dream of Fair Women,” read by Mr. 
Patrick Motley to the music of a string 
quartet, harp, organ and piano. The 
poem was “illumined” by several young 
ladies who impersonated the well-known 
Greek and Trojan characters. The con- 
cert was enjoyed by a large audience. 

H. B. 





GREET WOODMAN CHORUS 





Brooklyn Auditors Hear New Song by 
Club’s Conductor 


Notable among the many chorus con- 
certs following close upon Lent is that 
of the Woodman Choral Club of Brook- 
lyn, which, under its distinguished leader, 
R. Huntington Woodman, gave on April 
28 in the Academy of Music one of the 
season’s best offerings. The buoyancy of 
spring marked the program, which was 
sung with a fine spirit. Hadley’s can- 
tata, “The Princess of Ys,” was exceed- 
ingly beautiful and as much is to be said 
for Mr. Woodman’s song, for the first 
time heard, “O Happy Sleep!” written 
to the poem of Ada Louise Martin. To 
Susan Millar’s incidental solo in the can- 
tata were added groups of songs that 
included Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt,” La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger” and “Retreat,” 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death.” 
Miss Millar, a Sembrich pupil, is a young 
artist of magnetic personality and her 
spirited and intelligent interpretations, 
together with a rare mezzo quality of 
voice, which she uses with discretion, 
earned her an ovation. 

Among the chorus numbers were El- 
gar’s “Spanish Serenade” to the Long- 
fellow piem, “Espana,” by Buchwald; 
Strong’s “Now is the Month of Maying,” 
“Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakow; Brahms’s “I Hear a Harp,” 
Monton’s “The Enchanted Hour,” Bizet’s 
“Aonus Dei” and the humorous “Little 
John Bottle-John.” Miss Millar was 
heard also in the majestic Bizet number, 
with S. Lewis Elmer at the organ, Mrs. 
Florence Brown Laskey, the club’s pian- 
ist, and a string orchestra. The latter, 
conducted by Mr. Woodman, was effec- 
tively heard in Tschaikowsky’s “Elegie” 
and “Love Scene” from Herbert’s “The 
Serenade.” a. G. 7. 





CLAUDIA MUZIO ADDS 
TO HER TRIUMPHS 
IN MILAN’SEASON 














Claudia Muzio, Noted Italian Soprano 


ILAN, ITALY, April 27.—Claudia 
Muzio, the eminent Italian  so- 
prano, has scored a brilliant personal 
triumph in the opera season conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini at the Dal Verme 
Theater. Her singing in “Pagliacci” and 
“Tosca” were enthusiastically received, 
as was also her appearance in “Madame 
Sans-Géne” at the Theater Grand in 
Brescia. 

To the role of Caterina the artist 
brought the charm of a delightful voice 
and beautiful personality. The local 
press has been enthusiastic in its praise 
of her achievements. Large houses 
greeted every appearance of the singer 
in “Madame Sans-Géne” and Mme. 
Muzio is being heralded as cone of the 
leading prima donnas of the lyric stage 
in Europe. 





Sir Frederick Bridge’s Assistant 


Sir Frederick Bridge, the famous or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey, who com- 
piled the music for the Wesleyan hymn 
book, confesses that he received much 
assistance in his work from Mrs. Rider, 
his cook for thirty years, who was a 
life-long Wesleyan. “Occasionally,” says 
Sir Frederick, according to Tit-Bits, “I 
was in a difficulty about one of the tra- 
ditional Wesleyan tunes, and I used to 
go to the dinner lift, and call down to 
Mrs. Rider in the kitchen, ‘Do you know 
this hymn?’ ‘Yes,’ she would reply. 
Would you please hum it to me?’ And 
my cook would sing it up the lift, and 
many tunes she thus sang to me I added 
to the hymn-book just as she sang them.” 





Opera Company Closes Brooklyn Season 


The Calburn Opera Company closed a 
successful season of light opera at the 
Majestic Theater, Brooklyn, last week, 
with “The Bohemian Girl.” Allan 
Turner, in the baritone réle, was much 
appreciated. Forrest Huff, tenor, like- 
wise evoked much praise, and Nella 
Brown, as the Gypsy Queen, made her 
customary vocal conquest in admirable 
style. As Arline, Florence Webber gave 
a pleasing interpretation, Edward Met- 
calf singing Devilshoof; Robinson New- 
bold, Florestan, and Eva Ollivotti, the 
Maid. i i Be 


Madagascans as Music-lovers 

The natives of Madagascar, according 
to United States Commerce Reports, are 
great lovers of music, and in addition to 
their own primitive instruments the ac- 
cordion is very popular. Within the last 
few years the importation of these in- 
struments has shown a steady increase, 
about 20,000 being imported annually to 
the value of about 150,000 frances 
($28,950). These goods have practically 
all been imported from Germany. 


To aid needy students at Morris High 
School, in the Bronx, a concert was held 
at that institution on May 5, the artists 
including Mme. Pilar Morin, who ap- 
peared in a pantomime; Miss Gladys 
Chandler, soprano; Mme. Celine del C. 
Verkerk, contralto; Laura Tappen, ’cell- 
ist; Mme. Marguerite Volavy, pianist, 
and Enrico Amaducci, baritone. 


David Bispham sang “Danny Deever”’ 
and other numbers at the moving picture 
exposition in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, last week. 


MME. OBER,AIDE T0 
AN ARTIST FAMILY 


Noted Contralto Sings in Event 
Which Introduces Sittig 
Trio 


The Sittig Trio, assisted by Margarete 
Ober, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave a concert at the 
Plaza Hotel on Monday afternoon, May 
8. The Sittig Trio is composed of Fred- 
erick Sittig, pianist, and his two children, 
Gretchen, violinist, and Hans, ’cellist. 
This musical family performed in per- 
fect accord Haydn’s C Major Trio and 
the “Allegro” from a Beethoven Trio. 
There was a praiseworthy style displayed 
and smoothness of playing, despite the 
fact that the combined ages of the two 
children is but twenty-seven. 


Gretchen Sittig was heard in Handel’s 
A Major Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
and in de Beriot’s Seventh Concerto. 
Her tone was good, her bowing clean, 
her attacks precise, and she showed a fine 
feeling for style and subtle effects. After 
she has outgrown the small instrument 
that she used, this young girl should 
prove a capable and sincere artist. She 
was generously applauded and responded 
with several small numbers as encores. 
Her brother Hans, a splendid young ’cel- 
list, played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” as feel- 
ingly as might be expected from a thir- 
teen-year-old child. He played with 
great poise and ease, and displayed many 
commendable qualities in his playing. 
Mr. Sittig’s piano playing in the Trios 
and in the accompaniments for violin and 
‘cello added general stability to the 
family ensemble. 

Mme. Ober, with remarkable tonal 
quality and fascinating interpretation, 
sang two groups of German songs. Her 
charming personality makes her an ad- 


mirable exponent of the lied, and she wa 
so well liked that she was compelled 
give encore after encore before the aud 
ence could be quieted. Her husband 
Arthur Arndt, supplied the accompani 
ments for Mme. Ober. H. B. 





Saint-Saéns’s Little Sermon on Secula 
Music in the Church 


Camille Saint-Saéns relates in the Mu 
sical Quarterly that, when he was youn; 
and had been organist at the Church o/ 
the Madeleine in Paris but a short time 
he discovered that his playing did no 
appeal greatly to some of his hearers 
accustomed to the performances of hj 
predecessor, Lefébure-Wély. The latte; 
an artist of many fine qualities, fre 
quently lapsed into a frivolous and secu 
lar style that found many admirers 
Finally one of the vicars of the paris} 
spoke to Saint-Saéns of the matter. 

“Do not misunderstand me,” said hi 
“The parishioners of the Madeleine are 
for the most part, persons of wealth, wh, 
frequently go to the theater of the Opéra 
Comique, where they have become accus 
tomed to a style of music to which you 
are expected to conform.” 

“Monsieur |’abbé,” replied Saint-Saéns, 
“whenever I shall hear the dialogue of 
the Opéra-Comique spoken in the pulpit. 
I will play music appropriate to it; unti 
then I shall continue as hitherto.” 





Grainger Compares Bach and “Bedelia’ 


“IT hear you like ragtime, Mr. Grain 
ger,” remarked an interviewer of the 
Australian pianist for the Baltimor 
News. 

“Certainly I do,” was the reply. “It’ 
expressive, and that is what musi 
should be. The difference in music is 
chiefly the difference of its appeal. Now 
there’s that song ‘Bedelia.’ You wouldn’t 
think of comparing it with a work by, 
Bach, would you? But all the same, the 
principal difference is that Bach wrot: 
for a narrower circle, a smaller audienc: 
and perhaps a more cultured one, if you 
will, than the writer of ‘Bedelia.’ Each 
was expressive of his period.” 


’ 








By AMY 








LOWELL. 


{From the Boston “Evening Transcript’’] 


Stravinsky Inspires a Poet 


Futuristic Impressions of the Three Pieces, ‘“Grotesques,”’ for | 
String Quartet, as Lately Played at the Flonzaley Concerts | 








FIRST MOVEMENT 


Thin voiced, nasal pipes, 

Drawing sound out and out 

Until it is a screeching thread, 

Sharp and cutting, sharp and cutting, 

It hurts. 

Whee-e-e! 

Bump! Bump! Tong-ti-bump! 

There are drums here, 

Banging, 

And wooden shoes beating the round, 
grey stones 

Of the market-place. 

Whee-e-e! 

Sabots slapping the worn, old stones, 

And a shaking and cracking of dancing 
bones, 

Clumsy and hard they are, 

And uneven. 

Losing half a beat 

Because the stones are slippery. 

Bump-e-ty-tong! Whee-e-e! Tong! 

The thing Spring leaves 

Shake to the banging of shoes. 

Shoes beat, slap. 

Shuffle, rap. 

And the nasal pipes squeal with their 
pig’s voices, 

Little pig’s voices 

Weaving among the dancers, 

A fine, white thread 

Linking up the dancers. 

Bang! Bump! Tong! 

Petticoats, 

Stockings, 

Sabots, 

Delirium flapping its thigh-bones; 

Red, blue, yellow, 

Drunkenness steaming in colors; 

Red, yellow, blue, 

Colors and flesh weaving together, 

In and out, with the dance, 

Coarse stuffs and hot flesh weaving to- 
gether, 

Pig’s cries white and tenuous, 

White and painful, 

White and— 

Bump! 

Tong! 


SECOND MOVEMENT 


Pale violin music whiffs across the moon, 
A pale smoke of violin music blows over 
the moon, 


Cherry petals fall and flutter, 

And the white Pierrot, 

Wreathed in the smoke of the violins, 

Spashed with cherry petals falling, fal 
ing, 

Claws a grave for himself in the fres! 
earth, 

With his finger-nails. 


THIRD MOVEMENT 


An organ growls in the heavy roof-groi! 
of a church, 

It wheezes and coughs, 

The nave is blue with incense, 

Writhing, twisting, 

Snaking over the heads of the chantin; 
priests. 

Requiem aeternam dona ei, Domine; 
The priests whine their bastard Latin 
And the censers swing and click. 

The priests walk endlessly, 
Round and round, 
Droning their Latin 
Off the key. 
The organ crashes out in a flaring chorc 
And the priests hitch their chant up ha 
a tone. 
Dies illa, dies irae, 
Calamitatis et miseriae, 
Dies magna et amara valde. 
A wind rattles the leaded windows. 
The little pear-shaped candle-flames le: 
and flutter 
Dies illa, dies irae, 
The swaying smoke drifts over the alt: 
Calamitatis et miseriae, 
The shuffling priests sprinkle holy wat: 
Dies magna et amara valde. 
And there is a stark stillness in the mid 
of them 
Stretched upon a bier. 
His ears are stone to the organ, 
His eyes are flint to the candles, 
His body is ice to the water. 
Chant, priests, 
Whine, shuffle, genuflect, 
He will always be as rigid as he is no 
Until he crumbles away in a dust hea 
Lacrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus. 
Above the grey pillars, the roof is 
darkness. 
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| DETROIT SYMPHONY ENDS SECOND SEASON’S WORK 














Members of Detroit’s Own Symphony Orchestra, and Its Able Conductor, Weston Gales 


Dios MICH., May 6.—The sec- 
ond season of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Weston Gales, Conductor, was 
brought to a most successful close on 
Thursday afternoon, April 15, with a 
‘oncert for young people in the Highland 
Park High School Auditorium. This 
vas the twenty-second concert to be given 
by the orchestra during the season, there 
being in the regular course ten sym- 
phony concerts on Friday afternoons, 
and ten concerts on Sunday afternoons 
it popular prices,-in addition to which 
a concert was given in Ypsilanti on April 
11. 

The season as a whole has been ex- 
tremely successful. Not only in the re- 
markable improvement in the work of 
the musicians, but also in the growing 
ippreciation among Detroit’s busy com- 
mercial life of the value of the orchestra 
as a civic asset. The Sunday afternoon 
‘oncerts at popular prices have done 
much toward bringing the home orches- 

ra before the people in the light of a 
‘ivic organization which demands the 
upport and interest of all Detroiters. 

The orchestra is barely two years old 
ind in that time about ninety composi- 
ons have been learned and _ presented, 
ach one a credit to the organization and 
to Weston Gales, the conductor. All of 
Mr. Gales’ work is characterized by a 
orceful energy without which the or- 
hestra could not have made such tre- 

nendous leaps forward, and the work al- 
a accomplished promises much for 

1e future under his baton. 

It is not generally known that Mr. 
‘ales is the great-great-grandson: of 
‘lias Baudinot, the friend of Washing- 
on, Jefferson and Lafayette and at one 
me president of the Continental Con- 


ress. His descendant is certainly “mak- 
g good” in Detroit. 
The plans for next season are along 


he same lines followed during the year 
ist closed. There will be ten Friday 
fternoon symphony concerts and a like 
umber of concerts on Sunday afternoons 
t popular prices. In place of four solo- 
ts for the Friday concerts, there will 
e five or perhaps six, all of the highest 
rder. Percy Grainger will open the sea- 
mon Nov. 5. 

To ascertain musical preferences at 
e popular concerts the management re- 
ently put out at these concerts cards on 
vhich were asked several questions re- 
ating to the programs for next season, 
ich as: 

“Do you like a program composed en- 
irely of ‘popular numbers’?” 

“Do you prefer a symphony?” 
ind others along this line. Unanimously 
he replies to the first question were 
No,” and to the second “Yes.” 

In the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
ie majority of the members have made 
ntinual sacrifices throughout the two 


























seasons’ work in order that the work 
should be of the very best. Serious, con- 
scientious, and whole-souled interest of 
this sort cannot help but give to the com- 
pleted work an appeal which is often 
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lacking where this same interest is not 
behind the individual effort. 

The backers of the orchestra are busy 
raising the $40,000 necessary for next 
season’s work and everything points to 
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a highly successful year. Mr. Gales has 
been reappointed conductor for the sea 
son of 1916-1917, and he is already at 
work selecting and placing the musicians 
for the coming year. 





THREE OPERAS IN 
SEATTLE’S SEASON 


‘“ Freischiitz, ’’ “ Faust” and 
“Hansel”? Well Sung—Con- 
stentino a Guest Artist 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 3.—The Stand- 
ard Grand Opera Company of Seattle 
has just closed its most successful sea- 





son since the inauguration of this local 
organization three ago; 
of opera with twelve different works have 
What grand 
opera has done for cities in Europe in 
keeping up musical interest and inviting 
many Americans to seek musical educa- 
tion where they have the opportunity of 
hearing and appearing in grand opera, 
thus obtaining practical knowledge, the 
Standard Grand Opera Company is do- 
ing for Seattle and the Pacific North- 
west. The bringing of Florencio Con- 
stantino, the famous Spanish tenor, to 
sing the name part in “Faust” was a 
splendid idea, and “‘Faust’ nights” 
packed the theater. 

Senor Constantino with his faultless 
interpretation of Faust, his magnetic 
voice and gracious personality, delighted 
his audiences and the inspiration to the 
members of the company was invaluable, 
as everyone wished to do his best in the 
presence of the famous tenor. 

Mme. Hesse-Sprotte has been the effi- 
cient producer and stage director, and 
by her hard work, with that of Berthold 
Sprotte as business manager, the under- 
taking has been made possible. The plan 
from now on is to bring a celebrated 
singer for each week of opera. 

Charles Lagourgue, conductor, remark- 
able for his kindness and firmness, keeps 
the orchestra in perfect accord with the 
singers, never letting his players drown 


years six weeks 


been presented in that time. 


out the soloists, and still able to give 
all the volume required. 

The week opened, April 24, with “Der 
Freischiitz,” sung in English, the lan- 
guage in which all the operas were 
given. The Prince Ottokar was Harry 
Knoff; Kuno, Albert E. Markus; The 


Hermit, C. J. Syllaasen, and Kilian, J. 
H. Armin, all well sung, while as Max 
and Caspar, the two young foresters, A. 
W. Graunstadt and George A. Hastings 
were exceptionally good. Mrs. Margaret 
Moss-Hemion’s charming voice was ex- 
actly suited to the part of Agathe, and 
Annie, the sprightly ovr ond was well im- 
personated by Mrs. J. B. Harrison. 
Samiel was done by Harry A. Owen, who 
looked and acted the part to perfection. 


“Faust” Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday nights, with Con- 
stantino as Faust; Berthold Sprotte, a 
typical Mephistopheles; L. H. Rhodes, a 
very good Valentine, and Walter Eckart, 
Brander. Mrs. G. F. Russell’s_ lyric 
soprano was heard to advantage in 
Marguerite and Mrs. Romeyn Jansen, 
who has a wonderfully vibrant contralto 
voice and is also a splendid actress, sang 
Martha, and Marion Hogan made her 
first appearance in opera as Siebel, re 
ceiving unstinted praise. 

“Hansel and Gretel,” Humperdinck’s 
charming fairy opera, was sung by the 
same cast as in last year’s production, 
Mr. and Mme. Sprotte taking the parts 
of the broom-maker and his wife admir- 
ably, while Leah Miller, as Hdnsel, and 
Gwendolyn Geary, as Gretel, gave a fin 
ished performance, their 
beautifully and their acting being naively 


was given 


pleasing. Mrs. Romeyn Jansen made a 
terrifying Witch and Mrs. Bess Inglis- 
Clarke did the Sandman and Dewman 


pleasingly. The chorus gave delight. 
On Sunday, April 30, the company 
presented Florencio Constantino in con- 


voices blending 


cert, assisted by 
Mrs. G. F. Russell, Mrs. Romeyn Jan- 
sen, George A. Hi: stings, the Lagourgue 
( ‘hamber Music Society and the orchestra 


and chorus from the opera company. The 
theater 


Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, 


was filled with a most appreci- 
ative audience. Senor Constantino was in 
excellent voice and sang arias from 
“L’Africaine,” “La Gioconda” and “Lo 


hengrin,” with numerous encores, 


eng vith finally 
singing “Vesti la giubba,” 


from “Pag 





liacci,” with exquisite effect. It was a 
fitting ending to the week of opera. 
A. M. 
Writes New Setting of “America” 
A concert was announced by John 
Racer for the Auditorium of West Side 
Y.M.C.A., New York, on Thursday, May 
11, in honor of the late Rev. Samuel F. 
Smith, D.D., author of the poem “Amer 


ica, my country ’tis of thee. c The object 
of the concert was the first public pro 
duction of a new setting to the National 
Anthem, by Mr. Racer. He had the as- 
sistance of the following artists: Joseph 
ine Dowier, Janet and Irma Williams, 
Stanley Day and a chorus. 
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New HAVEN, May 6.—The body of a 
man which appeared to have been in the 
water over thirty-six hours was found 
floating off the center breakwater here 
last evening by a man who gave his name 
as John Samuelson. A_ pocket diary 
found in the man’s clothing contained on 
the identification page the name R. E. 
Foote. No town was given, but below 
the business address of the Troy Con 
servatory of Music, which led the officials 
to believe that the man belonged in that 
city. The pocket diary was the only 
thing found on the man’s person with 
the exception of a violin mute. The 
body was later identified by a brother 
of the drowned man, Prof. Henry W. 
Foote of Yale University. 

Advices from Troy, N. Y., are to the 
effect that R. E. Foote left there for 
New Haven three weeks ago. Mr. Foote 
was one of the best known musicians in 
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Music 


Troy, and for twenty-five years had been 
prominent in Conse reatery of Music in- 
struction and concerts. 

Mr. Foote went to Germany when a 
boy and studied the violin there, finish- 
ing at the University of Leipsic. 

a. Fe 


Earl R. Drake 


CHICAGO, May 6.—Earl R. Drake, for 
many vears one of Chicago’s well-known 
violinists and composers, died to-day 
after a protracted illness, at his home, 
2121 Montrose Avenue. Mr. Drake was 
the founder of the Drake Violin School 
and also was head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Columbia Conservatory at 
Aurora, Ill. Some years ago he played 


in recital his own violin concerto, a 
composition showing scholastic attain 
ments and inspiration. He was also 


known as an orchestral director of excel 


lent qualifications and as a teacher of 
wide experience. He leaves a widow and 
four children. M. R 


William A. Corey 


William A. 
editor of the 


Corey, formerly 
American Mus 


managing 


ician, founder 


of the Focus and proprietor of the United 
Musician, died of pneumonia on May 8, 
at his home, 150 West 126th Street, New 
York. Mr. Corey was sixty years old. 
He is survived by his widow. He was 
at one time a member of the staff of The 


Trea des. 
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Recitals by the piano pupils of Mar- 
garet Marsh Brown and Mary S. Con- 
rade were among the events of interest 
in April music at Zanesville, Ohio. 


An enjoyable recital was given by the 
following students at Mount Holyoke 
(Mass.) College in Music Hall, May 3: 
Evelyn K. Davis, Helen Murray, Mar- 
guerite Skidmore and Evelyn Copeland. 

* 


Mrs. Sarah ReQua Vick, a popular 
contralto of Rochester, N. Y., ventured 
into vaudeville there last week with con- 
siderable success, singing a group of 
songs twice a day at the Avon Theater. 

* * a 

Marguerite Cooper of Fitzgerald, Ga., 
pupil of W. L. Thickstun, appeared in 
piano recital on April 24 at Bessie Tift 
College. The program included numbers 
by Bach, Grieg, and other more noted 
composers. 

OK ok ok 

Pupils of Arthur George recently gave 
a recital in the concert hall of the Ham- 
bourg Conservatory of Music, Toronto, 
Can., assisted by Gerald Moore, pianist. 
Ruby Fiske and Gerald Moore acted as 
accompanists. 

+ * 

Frank B. Morrow, basso, has resigned 
his position from the quartet choir of 
the Shepherd Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and has accepted a similar 
position in the Commonwealth Avenue 
Baptist Church in Boston, Mass. 

. . 


Among the interesting recitals of last 
month at Wichita, Kan., was that given 
by Mrs. Lester A. Heckard, soprano, 
whose pleasing program was heard by a 
large audience at the High School Au- 


ditorium. 
+ ok Oo 


Marie Weldon presented her pupil, 
Gertrude Gartland, an _ exceptionally 
clever young violinist, in recital April 27 
at Rockford, Ill. She was assisted by 
Laura Joiner, contralto, and Beatrice 
Schabacker, pianist. 

* * * 

Frank E. Doyle of Boston. presented 
Dagmar Clewe, mezzo-soprano, in a song 
recital in Steinert Hall, Thursday eve- 
ning, May 4. Charles D. Weathers, basso- 
cantante, and W. Frank Ames, tenor, 
two other students from the Doyle stu- 
dio, assisted. 

:* 2. 

J. W. Henderson of Muskogee Heights, 
Mich., has been engaged as musical di- 
rector of the Bream Memorial Church at 
Charleston, W. Va. He will be assisted 
by Jesse Thomas, who has formerly been 
identified with the musical activities of 


Bream Church. 
: « & 


Marion .Easter Welch presented Mrs. 
Ralph Lawton, contralto; Anne Leary, 
soprano, and Marjory Tyler, pianist, in 
recital April 29; at Rockford, Ill. They 
were assisted in their program by Ger- 
trude Gartland, Nellie Milne and Flor- 
ence Ransom, violinists, and Mabel 
Guirl, ’cellist. 

oR * 

Pupils of W. V. Abell at the Hartford 
(Conn.) Conservatory of Music, were 
heard in recital on May 2, when the fol- 
lowing soloists appeared: Susan Wood- 
ruff, Joseph Palmer, Elin Beij, J. Waldo 
Russell, Florence Ernst, June Crowley 
and Robert Doellner. 

2 »s 


A delightful program of music was of- 
fered recently in Washington, D. C., by 
Dr. George H. Wilson, pianist; Jean Wil- 
son, reader; Marjorie Davidson, soprano; 
Alwarda Casselmann, pianist; Margery 
Snyder, violinist, and Lucy Brickinstein. 
accompanist. Dr. Wilson played two of 
his own compositions. 

* . * 

Nathan Kullman, violinist, and Merle 
Hisdowich, flutist, of the Albany, N. Y., 
Philharmonic Orchestra, assisted the 
choir of the First Methodist Church in 
its concert Friday evening, April 28. 
The members of the quartet choir who 
gave solo numbers were Hilda Palmer, 
soprano; Mrs. George H. C. Osborn, 
contralto; Roswell P. F. Wilbur, tenor, 
and Clement A. Munger, bass. The 
chorus was heard in several pleasing 
offerings. 


A concert given for the benefit of Rus- 
sian immigrants, April 19, in Seattle, 
Wash., was participated in by prominent 
musicians. Prof. Hale E. Dewey con- 
ducted the orchestra; Aaron Kauffman, 
pianist, and Charles Stone Wilson, bari- 
tone, assisted. More than $1,000 was 


cleared. 
# * ok 


Clement Newell Williams, a promi- 
nent Philadelphian, and Helen Penrose 
Donlevy, solo harpist at St. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, German- 
town, Pa., are to be married, according 
to a Philadelphia dispatch. Mr. Williams 
is sixty-seven years old and his fiancée 
is twenty-two. 

* *K aK ; 

A musicale was given at Emmanuel! 
Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., on May 
10, under the leadership of Mrs. L. Car- 
roll Becker. Those taking part in the 
pleasing program given were Mrs. 
Charles H. Burton, soprano; Malcolm 
Corlies, baritone; Luigi Spada, violin- 
ist, and Jessie B. Coit, pianist. 

* * * 


Preliminary to the program to be given 
Monday evening, May 8, at the Troy, 
N. Y., Conservatory of Music, Professor 
James McLaughlin, Jr., assisted by Emma 
Lotz, gave a lecture-recital at the Con- 
servatory recently, which included an 
analysis and musical illustrations of the 
numbers making up the program. 

* * 


Benjamin A. Reisman, pianist of At- 
lantic City, N. J., has just completed a 
new composition for ’cello, “Monarda” 
Romance, which he has dedicated to 
Pablo Casals. Mr. Casals is said to have 
spoken in high terms of praise of the 
new work, as have also Fritz Kreisler, 
Albert Spalding and Heinrich Warnke. 

* * * 

In a recital of Song and Plastic Dance 
given in Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, on April 27, by students of Miss 
V. M. Holmstrom, Helen Allen Hunt, the 
well known contralto of that city, sang 
various songs. Mrs. Hunt was in splen- 
did voice, and sang with a high degree 
of musicianship and vocal excellence. 

* * &* 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Art League 
observed May Day with a musicale in ac- 
cordance with its annual custom, Mrs. 
Henry L. Bishop arranging the enjoyable 
program. Mrs. Frederick Granniss, so- 
prano; Joseph Wieler, bass; Elizabeth 
Limont, pianist, and Mrs. Ethel Wade 
Birnbaum, furnished the various num- 
bers. 

+ * * 

George Henry Day, organist and choir- 
master of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, is giving a series of 
vesper organ recitals during May, com- 
prising one recital of Russian music, 
one of English, and one of French and 
Spanish works, the last recital being de- 
voted to the work of American com- 
posers. 

+ * * 

The -first public appearance of the 
Meriden (Conn.) Musical Club attracted 
a large number of music lovers to the 
high school auditorium on May 2. Good 
results were noted, the participants being 
Mary Randall, Doris Kerwin, Ralph 
Gomez, Bessie Illingworth, Arthur 
Brooks, Roger Squire, Margaret Lyon, 
Clark Milroy, Beulah Pinks and Harold 
Wright. 

oe * Se 

Organist William C. Hammond gave 
his 625th public organ recital in the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Holyoke, 
Mass., on May 2. He was assisted by 
the violin classes of Cyril Cartier, with 
Mrs. Geoffrion Levreault, soprano; Ar- 
sene Geoffrion, tenor; Clare Allair, vio- 
linist, and August Dietrich, cornetist. 
The body of the building and the gallery 
were filled. 

* * * 

The Anne Hathaway Club of Provi- 
dence, R. I., of which Mrs. Susan A. 
Doyle is director, recently celebrated 
Shakespeare’s anniversary at the home 
of Bertha H. Smith. Mrs. Helen Ames 
Goodsheld, soprano, rendered a group of 
Shakespearean songs with telling effect, 
the accompaniments being especially well 
played by Mrs. Eleanor Sprout-Deal. 
Miss Smith read an interesting paper on 
“Shakespeare in Music.” 


A successful vocal recital was given 
in Toronto recently by the following 
pupils of Stuart Barker: Mrs. Stuart 
Barker, Gladys Martin, Essie Bizer, Jen- 
nie Sugden, Ada_ Shields, Gordon 
Mitchell and P. J. S. Clark. Lilian 
Vise, a violin pupil of Zusman Caplan, 
assisted, and Dr. Marshall acted as ac- 
companist. 

a * * 

The English Literary Club of Bridge- 
port, Conn., devoted its meeting hour 
on April 28 to a Shakespearean program 
of music and quotations, the musical 
numbers being furnished by two of Mrs. 
Susan Hawley Davis’s pupils, Mrs. Ada 
Tuck Whitaker, soprano, and Marion 
Catlin Munson, contralto. Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley was their able accompanist. 
Mrs. John C. Curtis acted as hostess. 

* * 


Ruth Coryell, a pupil of Frank Con- 
verse Smith, recently gave a successful 
violin recital in the Nordheimer Hall, 
Toronto. She was assisted by Norma 
Cummings, a piano pupil of W. O. For- 
syth. Mr. Smith accompanied Miss Cor- 
yell. Rosa Goldberg, piano pupil of W. 
O. Forsyth, also gave a recital, assisted 
by Miss Douvlas W. Anderson, soprano, 
a pupil of the Forsyth Academy of Music, 
Hamilton. 

* »s * 

Musical services entitled “Sacred Med- 
itations on the Sufferings and Death of 
our Savior’ were given at the Stone 
Church, Meadville, Pa., on April 20 and 
21, under the direction of Anna Rosalie 
Bork. The participants included the 
Mixed Choir, Male Choir, H. Norman 
Grinager, tenor; Fred Sheparson, bass; 
Cornelius Laffer, Earl Waldo, Kenfield 
Lane, and Mrs. Herbert Jackson, at the 
organ. 

ok * * 

Mrs. John J. Carey has taken the posi- 
tion of contralto soloist at Temple Beth 
Emeth, Albany, N. Y., made vacant by 
the resignation of Mrs. Laura Ritzman 
Van Nouhuys. A light opera, in three 
acts, for girls’ voices, has the text by 
Mrs. Frances V. Hubbard of Albany, 
and music by Frederic W. Mills, also of 
that city. The opera includes several 
solos and choruses which are to be pub- 
lished separately. 

* + * 


A delightful feature of the Shakes- 
pearean celebration in the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., schools was the recital of 
Shakespearean songs by Mrs. George 
Cade (Clayton Thomas) the music of 
which she had composed herself. The 
recital was given in the High School 
assembly hall, and prior to each song 
one of the students described the inci- 
dents in the play at the point where the 
song was introduced. 

* * * 


The second April recital of the Cen- 
tury Club of Scranton, Pa., introduced 
a large number of local musicians, who 
were heard in a pleasing program of 
vocal, piano and ’cello music. Those tak- 
ing part were Evelyn Jones, Laura Rus- 
sell, Lucy Lovell, Mrs. George Clark, 
Ruth Wolfe, Ellen Fulton, Mrs. James 
Sanderson, Mrs. Aaron Goldsmith, Mrs. 
Robert Brand, Ethel Shoemaker, Thomas 
Rippard and John Burnett. 


* * x 


The Plymouth Choral Society of Plym- 
outh, Mass., Charles B. Stevens, con- 
ductor, gave a concert in the High School 
Hall Friday evening, April 28, present- 
ing two cantatas, “The Swan and the 
Skylark,” by Goring Thomas, and “In 
Music’s Praise,” by Henry Hadley. The 
chorus was assisted by Alice Radcliffe, 
soprano; Marcia Brown Davenport, alto; 
George Rasely, the popular young tenor, 
of New York, and Herbert Wellington 
Smith, basso. 

* * x 

A concert of negro music was held 
May 3 at Delmonico’s, New York, for the 
benefit of the Home for Colored Working 
Girls and Settlement Work, 132 West 
131ist Street and St. John’s Club for 
Boys, 39 West 131st Street, under the 
Diocesan Auxiliary of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Harry J. Burleigh 
gave a number of his own compositions; 
Rosmund Johnson, the supervisor of the 
Music School Settlement for Colored Peo- 
ple, gave a group of pianologues, and 
James R. Europe appeared with his or- 
chestra. 

* * * 

Among the interesting spring concerts 
at Newark, N. J., was that given at the 
New York Avenue Reformed Church on 
Friday evening, May 5, when a program 
of spring music was. given by Miss 
O’Rourke, soprano; William McClymont, 
tenor, and Alexander Knox, baritone, 
assisted by a double quartet that includ- 
ed Anna Millering, Helen Duncan, Mil- 
dred Sullivan, Mrs. A. Miller, John Steel, 
Charles Hunter, John Stevenson and 
John H. Miller. Alexander Miller con- 
ducted the quartet, with William Miller 
at the organ. 





Mrs. John Watson Doe, president o: 
the Music Study Club of Palm Beach 
Fla., and Pansy Andrus of Miami, Fla 
were heard in a two-piano recital a: 
Palm Beach recently, their program in 
cluding Arensky and Chabrier compos; 
tions, the Liszt Hungarian Fantasic 
played by Miss Andrus, with orchestra 
parts by Mrs. Doe, and solo groups o; 
Chopin compositions. 

ok 1K * 


The Boston String Quartet, comprised 
of Sylvain Noack, first violinist; Ott« 
Roth, second violinist; Emile Ferir, viola 
and Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, provided 
splendid climax for the season of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Contemporary Club. 
when it played, at that organization’: 
last meeting, on May 4, a program made 
up of compositions by Beethoven, Grieg. 
Chopin and Haydn. 

* * x 

Lilian Garrison, mezzo-soprano, 0} 
Morgantown, W. Va., gave her gradua 
tion program at Commencement Hall. 
West Virginia University, on Wednes 
day evening, May 3, appearing in an ex 
acting program of classic and modern 
songs, that served to display her pure, 
flexible voice and the effects of most care 
ful training. At the close of the fina! 
group the singer added an encore num 
ber for which she supplied her own ac 
companiment. 

* * * 

_A song recital of much interest was 
given recently at the home of Mrs. Morse. 
Atlantic City, N. J., by the pupils of Mrs 
C. S. Mann and Miss E. D. Tyson, assist 
ed by Marion H. Semple and member: 
of the Crescendo Club. Those appearing 
were Mrs. Cole, Mrs. DeGraw, Mrs 
Morse, Mrs. Tilton, Mrs. Lippencott, Miss 
Cordrey, Miss Harris, Miss Miller, Miss 
Rogers, Miss Tompkins and Miss Young. 
Ruby Cordrey and Evelyn Tyson were 
the accompanists. 

aK ok 1K 


_At the regular meeting of the Musi 
cians’ Study Club of Montclair, N. J.., 
on May 6, an interesting paper on the 
life and works of Robert Schumann was 
read by Jeannette Jacobus. Illustra 
tions were then given by various mem- 
bers, including some of Schumann’s 
songs, which were sung by Lillie Meyer, 
accompanied by Wilbur Follett Unger, 
and piano compositions of Schumann by 
Charles Roy Castner, Edwin Ulrich and 
Miss Meyer. 

* * * 

Mme. Marie Cross Newhaus gave a 
musical and dramatic soirée at the Wal 
dorf, New York, May 3. The musical 
program contained excerpts from the 
operas and a Chinese love cycle in cos 
tume in which Elizabeth B. Edgar, Har 
riet Villette Brown, Ruth Pillsbury, 
Agnes W. Regan, Percy W. Brand, Russe! 
Matthew, Naomi Simmons and Adelaide 
de Loca were heard. The evening con 
cluded with an original play written by 
Mme. Newhaus. . 

* * 


Pupils of Edouard Hesselberg gave a 
recent pianoforte recital in Toronto 
Those taking part were Vera Ings and 
Florence McKay, piano, and Mary Cath 
erine Manser, vocal. Mr. Hesselberg 
played the orchestral parts on a second 
piano. The proceeds are in aid of the 
Red Cross Fund. A piano recital was 
given by Mary Morley, pupil of Mona 
Bates. In the Brahms Quintet in | 
Minor, she was assisted by the Toront: 
String Quartet. 


* * * 


The piano pupils of Harold W. Brown, 
North Dana, Mass., assisted by Mrs 
Harold White, gave a recital on May 3, 
at the Universalist Church. There was a 
program of twenty numbers, which in 
cluded solos, duets and trio numbers 
Appearing were Josephine Bragg, Agne 
Darling, Helena Doubleday, Agnes Du 
fresne, Mrs. Beulah Eddy, Gladys Gil 
bons, Gertrude Hanson, Rena Linco!) 
Evelyn Miller, Anna Nichols, Mildré 
Schouler, Errol Crowl, Albert Gold 
thwaite and Benjamin Skinner. 

¥ * + 


“Erminie” was sung at the Park Thea 
ter, in Morristown, N. J., May 2, by 
cast from the Fortnightly Choral Clu 
before a large audience. The proceed 
went to charity. The production was u! 
der the direction of John Reed as coac! 
and James Doolittle as musical directo! 
Dr. Francis H. Glazbrock was in genera 
charge of the production, Edward Shi 
pen was assistant stage director a! 
Judge Oliver K. Day was prompter. T! 
principals in the cast were Mrs. F. Han 
ilton Davis, Mrs. Clyde Potts, G. Beck: 
Jamieson, S. A. Peters, Roswell S. Bow 
by, Mrs. Oliver K. Day, W. F. Oakle) 
Dr. Francis H. Glazbrook, Oscar L. Stu? 
gis, Homer G. Ayers, Mrs. James Oti> 
Post, Edward Shippen, Mrs. A. Heywa! 
McAlpin and Frances Meyers, who ha 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


| 
Changes and additions to this schedule 


ould reach the office of Musical. AMERICA 
+ later than Friday of the week preceding 
date of publication. 





Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—Nashville, Tenn., May 15; 
-heville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, S. C., 
la\ 8 18, 19. 

Baker, Elsie.—New Britain, Conn., May 14; 

rooklyn, N. Y., May 11; New Britain, Conn., 

lav 16; Trenton, N. J., May 18. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Framingham, 
iass., May 23; Boston, May 30. 

Barakian, Lusinn.—Nashua, N. H. (Festi- 

il), May 18, 19. 

Bridewell, Mme. Carrie.—Keene, N. H., 
lav 19. 

Burnham, Thuel.—Oskaloosa, lowa (May 
iestival), May 24. 

Campbell, John.—Spartanburg, S. C., May 
7 Se. ee, 

Cochran, Eleanore.—Jackson, Miss., May 

- Memphis, Tenn., May 15 and 16; Chatta- 
ooga, Tenn., May 17; Nashville, Tenn., May 
, and 19, and Roanoke, Va., May 20. 

Codman, John S.—Nashua, N. H. 
il), May 18, 19. 

Combs, Laura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 
\sheville, S. C., May 16; Spartanburg, 5S. 
May 17, 18, 19. 

Dadmun, Royal.—New York Philharmonic 
festival Tour—Jackson, Miss., afternoon and 
evening, May 13; Memphis, Tenn., evenings 

May 15 and 16. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Canandaigua, N. 
y.. May 23, afternoon and evening, in “Sun 
\Vorshippers”’ and Gounod’s ‘Faust’; King- 
ton, N. Y., June 6 and 7 in Mendelssohn's 
Elijah.”’ 

Ferguson, Bernhard.—Montpelier, Vt., May 
{ 25 

Kaiser, Marie.—Detroit, Mich., May 15. 
Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, May 18. 
Glenn, Wilfred.—New Haven, Conn., May 
+: Worcester Festival, Sept. 26. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—New York 
City, May 13; Red Bank, N. J., June 3; 
Parkersburg, Pa., June 5; Towson, Md., June 
6: Smyrna, Del., June 7; Wilmington, Del., 
lune 8: Elkton, Md., June 9; Denton, Md., 
June 10; Cambridge, Md., June 12; Dover, 
Del., June 13; Parksley, Va., June 14; Mount 
Holly, N. J., June 15; Freehold, N. J., June 
i6; Hightstown, N. J., June 17; Newtown, 
June 19; Ambler, Pa., June 20; Lans- 
i Pa., June 21; Philipsburg, N. J., June 
2; Royersford, Pa., June 23; Bridgeton, 
NX. J., June 24; Millville, N. J., June 26; 
Salem, N. J., June 27; Collingswood, N. J.. 
lune 28: Columbia, Pa., June 29; Lykens, 
Pa., June 30. 

Green, Marion.—Eureka, Ill., May 19. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York City, May 
19: Brooklyn, May 25; New York (Swedish 
Singing Soc.), May 27; Newburgh, N. Y., 
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(Festi- 


15; 
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ine 
Harrod, James.—Nashua, May 18, 19. 
Hazzard, Marguerite.—Spring Festival, Ml 
ernon, N. Y., May 19. 

Heyward, Lillian B.—Albion, Mich., May 
6: Cleveland, May 19: Winston-Salem, N. C., 
May 22. 

Hindermeyer, Harvey.—Beacon, N. Y., May 

Walden, N. Y., May 28; Newburgh, N. ¥ 

ine 2. 


Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry’ Holden.— 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 19; New York, May 


Jefferds, Geneva.—Woonsocket, R. I., May 


Jordan, Mary.—Keene, N. H., May 19 
Joslyn, Frederic.—Fall River, May 18. 
Land, Harold.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., May 19; 

‘ewark, N. J., June 15. 

Littiefield, Laura.—Boston, May 19 

Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn Academy of 
lusic, May 17, 

Martin, Frederic.—Keene, N. H., May 19 
Martino, Giovanni.—Havana, Cuba (Opera 
ison), May 6 to May 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Schenectady, N. Y., May 16; 
Wling Green, Ohio, May 23, 24 (Festival): 
thlehem, Pa (Bach Festival), May 26 

inston, Ill. (Festival), June 3. 


Milliken, Hazel.—Nashua, N. H., 
18, 19 


Festival, 


Morrissey, Marie.—New York, May 27 
i of Middle West, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
23: New York, June 15 to Aug. 1; Chau- 
jua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 (Russian Sym 
Orchestra) « 
Northrup, Grace D.—New York (Oratorio 
ietv), Dec. 6. 
Orrell, Lucile.—VPittsburgh, Pa., week of 
pt. 20, with Sousa and his band: New 
rk, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 
Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., 
t. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New Ro 
lle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York (Bilt 
re, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21: 
ldletown, Conn., Jan. 28: Lancaster, Pa., 
b. 19; Peoria, ill., Feb. 25; Newark, N. J., 
rch 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5: Brooklyn, 
Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 
Parks, Elizabeth.—Allentown, Pa., May 25 
iterpean Society); New York, Aug. 9. 
Payez, Eleanore M.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
y 19. 


Rasely, George.—Northampton, Mass., May 
_ Winston-Salem, N. C., May 22; Winston 
em, N. C., May 25: Lexington, Mass 


ne ‘. 


Reardon, George Warren.—Yonkers, N. Y 
iy 19; Ossining, N. Y., May 26 

Rogers, Francis.—Exeter, N. H., May 13 
ton, Mass., May 16 

Schutz, Christine.—Trenton, N. J., May 15 
Shaun, Jose.—Keene, N. H., May 18; Wey- 
ith, Mass., May 23; Bridgton, Me., Aug 

_Simmons, William.—Schenectady, N. Y., 
Stults, Monica.—Calumet, Mich., May 20; 
u Claire, Wis., May 25. 

Strassner, William.—Canton, Ohio, May 11; 
in, Ohio, May 12; Louisville, Ohio, May 
.vassillon, Ohio, May 23; Lebanon, Pa., 


y 3%; Round Lake, N. Y. (Chautauqua), 
y 8 to 18. 


_Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—Boston, May 28; 
New Britain, Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 
8, 9; Omaha, Neb., June 19, 20; six engage- 
ments Middle West, June 22 to July 26; 
Worcester, Mass. (Festival), Sept. 27. 
Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brooklyn, 
May 17. 

Turell, WHenriette.—Poughkeepsie, N._ Y., 
May 18. 

_Van der Veer, Nevada.—Schenectady, N. 
Y., May 16; Bowling Green, Ohio, May 23, 24. 

Wells, John Barnes.—New York, May 27: 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 4; Cleveland, May 
23; Sleepy Hollow Country Club, June 4. 
_Werrenrath, Reinald.—Oberlin, Ohio, May 
15, 16; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18, 20; Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., May 22; Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
May 27. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Festival Orchestra.—Nashua, N. 
H., Festival, May 18, 19. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Frederick 
Stock, conductor).—Spring tour—May 13, 
evening, Buffalo, N. Y.; May 15, evening, 
Oberlin, Ohio; May 16, afternoon and eve- 
ning, Oberlin, Ohio; May 17, evening, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; May 18, evening, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; May 19, afternoon and evening, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; May 20, evening, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; May 22, afternoon and evening, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.: May 23, afternoon and eve- 
ning, Bloomington, Ill; May 24, afternoon 
and evening, Ottawa, Ill.; May 25, evening, 
Muscatine, Iowa; May 26, evening, Mt. Ver- 
non, lowa; May 27, afternoon and evening, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa; May 29, evening, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; May 30, evening, Evanston, IIL; 
June 1, evening, Evanston, Ill.: June 3, after- 
noon and evening, Evanston, II. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Spring 
Tour).—Soloists, Leonora Allen, Jean Vincent 
Cooper, Albert Lindquest, Louis Graveure, 
Richard Czerwonky, Cornelius Van _ Vliet, 
Henry James Williams. May 13, Iowa City, 
Iowa; May 14, 15, Iowa Falls, Iowa, Webster 
City, Iowa, May 16, Waterloo, Iowa: May 
17, 18, Cedar Rapids, Towa; May 19, South 
Bend, Ind.; May 20, La Porte, Ind.: May 21, 
22, Grand Rapids, Mich.: May 23, Lansing, 
Mich.; May 24, Flint. Mich.: May 25, Mt 
Pleasant, Mich.: May 26, 27, Appleton, Wis.: 
May 28, Escanaba, Mich.;: May 29. 30, Hough- 
ton, Mich.; May 31, Marquette, Mich.: June 
1, Ashland, Wis.:; June 2, 3, Duluth, Minn. 


Philharmonic Society of New York (Spring 
Tour).—Jackson. Miss., afternoon and eve- 
ning, May 13: Memphis, Tenn., evenings of 
May 15 and 16. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra (Spring 
Tour).—Altoona, Pa., May 10; Schenectady, 
N. Y., May 16; Brooklyn, May 20 

Tollefsen Trio.—University of 
July 11. 

White Trumpet Quartet. Edna.—Philadel- 
phia, May 14; Brooklyn, May 18: New York 
(Federation of Music Clubs), May 23-31. 





r 


Virginia, 


Festivals 


Ann Arbor May Festival.—Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 17, 18, 19 and 20. Albert A. Stan- 
ley, director.—University Choral Union and 
Children’s Chorus, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra (Frederick Stock, conductor) and the 
following soloists: Pasquale Amato, Sophie 
Braslau, Frieda Hempel, Florence Hinkle, 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


May 


14—Leo Ornstein and Vera Barstow, 
joint recital, afternoon, Atolian Hall 

18S—Pupils of Samuel Margolis, A¢col- 
ian Hall, evening. 

20—Pupils’ Recital, Pietro and Con- 
stantino Yon, A®olian Hall, evening. 


June 


1—Institute of Musical Art Com- 
mencement Exercises, Atolian Hall, 
evening. 

9—New York College of Music Com- 
mencement, A®olian Hall, evening. 

13—New York German Conservatory 
of Music, Acolian Hall, evening. 











Gustav Holmquist, Ralph Kinder, Morgan 
Kingston, Margarete Matzenauer, John Mc- 
Cormack, Reinald Werrenrath. 

Chicago North Shore Music Festival, 
Kvanston, Ill.. May 29, 30, June 1, 3.—Peter 
Christian Lutkin, director; Frederick Stock, 
conductor; Osbourne McConathy, associate 
conductor. Festival chorus of 600 singers, 
Young Ladies’ Chorus, 300 voices, Children's 
Chorus of 1500 voices. Entire Chicago Syvm- 
phony Orchestra. Soloists: Mischa Elman, 
Anna Case, Edith Mason, Helen Stanley, 
Alice Nielsen, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Clare 
Livingston Hansel, Morgan Kingston, Reed 
Miller, Pasquale Amato, Clarence Whitehill, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Burton Thatcher. 

lowa May Festival.—May 16, 17, 18—Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Cedar Radips, 
Choral Union and following soloists: Jeanne 
Jomelli, Leonora Allen, Albert Lindquist, 
Clyde UU, Stephens, Cornelius Van Vliet, Mar- 
cella Craft, Jeane Cooper, Louis Graveure, 
Richard Czerwonky, Henry Williams. 

Kalamazoo Music Festival, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., May 20 and 22. Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Normal Chorus and following solo- 
ists: Florence Hinkle, Margaret Keyes, 
Morgan Kingston, Reinald Werrenrath. Con- 
ductors, Frederick Stock, Harper C. Maybee, 
Beulah Hootman. 

Nashua, N. H.—May 18, 19. Boston Festi 
val Orchestra, Nashua Oratorio Society, 
High School Chorus. Soloists: Hazel Milli- 
ken, Lusinn Barakian, James Harrod, John 
S. Cadman. KMusebius G. Hood, director of 
musie in the public schools and conductor of 
the Nashua Oratorio Society, will conduct 

Oberlin (Ohio) May Festival.—May 15, 16 

Oberlin Musical Union, George W. An- 
drews, director; Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock, director. 

San Diego Festival.—May 11, 12, 13, 14 
San Diego Symphony Orchestra and chorus 
and soloists. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—May 17, 18, 19. New 
York Svmphony Orchestra, and Children’s 
Chorus of 500 voices under direction of Tula 
Clark Page, of the city schools. Soloists 
Merle Alcock, John Campbell, Laura Combs, 
Tilly Koenen, Anna Case, Theodore Har- 
rison, Robert Maitland and Jacques Renard. 











Louis Lombard’s Reminiscences 
of the Ready Wit of Massenet 








OUIS LOMBARD recalls in the Mu- 

sic Student of Los Angeles some 
interesting anecdotes of Massenet, whose 
friend he was during twenty-five years. 
Of a journey from Nice to Monte Carlo, 
Mr. Lombard says: 

“As we enter the railway carriage I 
introduce him to a fine-looking girl. 
‘May I speak,’ says he, ‘what is your 
nationality, Mademoiselle?’ 

“*T am half German, half English.’ 

“*Well, you certainly could not say 
you are half pretty,’ he quickly retorts. 

“Another lady tells him: ‘I looked at 
you from our box over the stage the 
other night while you were conducting, 
and (with a little pout) you never once 
looked at mé.’ 

““T am so sorry,’ he replies with a re- 
gretful air, ‘but, you see, my dear madam, 
while conducting I have the bad habit of 
looking now and then at the orchestra.’ 

“To another fellow-traveler, also of the 
effusive’ sex, who tells him, ‘I am so glad 
to meet you, dear Maestro! I have often 
thought I would give five years of my life 
to make your acquaintance,’ he roguishly 
asks: 


ae 
years?’ 

“To an autograph maniac who writes 
him for a few bars of ‘Sapho,’ an opera 
he was composing at that time, and from 
which work, according to contract, 
nothing could be given out before the 
first public performance, our waggish 
musician—too courteous to refuse and 
too intelligent to explain—simply mails 
a few measures of an old Provencal folk- 
song he introduces in the opera of 
‘Sapho.’ 

“Hearing me remark that ‘Faust’ still 
draws the largest audiences. he adds: 
‘Just the opposite as regards woman. 
The more we know an opera the more 
we love it. The more we know .. . ’ 
and here he gallantly stops short. By 


whom would you give those 


the way, he told me that he made his 
début in ‘Faust,’ appearing as the tri 
angle player in the orchestra of the 
Paris Opéra, while a student at the Con 
servatory. 

“Complaining of some criticism in a 
Paris journal, and heedless of my sooth- 
ing assumption that this critic must be 
ignorant, jealous, envious, Massenet ex- 
claims, ‘I don’t know any more how to 
compose! If I write as I feel they say, 
‘Oh! I understand that music. It is too 
simple.’ If complicated, critics maintain 
‘it is nebulous; but, at least, he now 
tries to imitate a good model, Wagner.’ ”’ 

“And in a sorrowful voice, while 
shaking his head in utter discourage- 
ment, he asserts that ‘in the eyes of some 
of those French critics, to be a good 
musician one must either be dead or 
German.’ 

“His every remark is accompanied by 
fitting facial expression and gesture. His 
forceful mimicry convinces he could have 
been a great actor. I had special oppor- 
tunities to discover that gift of his. 
While showing me the scores of ‘Sapho’ 
and ‘Cendrillon,’ which he was about to 
complete, Massenet would sing to me 
every vocal part and occasionally shout 
out some instrumental obbligato, all the 
time accompanying himself upon, above 
and below the piano. He would imperso- 
nate the hero, the heroine or the villain 
as if the life of the solar system itself 
hung upon it.” 


The Owen Meredith of Opera Composers 


After bestowing warm praise upon 
Tamaki Miura, Riccardo Martin, Graham 
Marr and others of the “Madama Butter- 
fly” cast which appeared in San Fran- 
cisco with the Pavlowa-Boston Opera 
company, Ernest J. Hopkins, critic of the 
Bulletin of that city, turns his attention 
to Puccini. “As to the music which 
Pinkerton and Sharpless have to sing— 
do you remember,” asks Mr. Hopkins, 
“how extremely popular Owen Mere- 
dith’s ‘Lucile’ was twenty years ago? 
No birthday or Christmas was complete 
without it. Now you meet it only in the 


ten-cent boxes of the second-hand book- 
stores. Puccini is in music what Owen 
Meredith was in poetry. Wait a few 
years!” 


WHEN FARRAR MET CARUSO 





Soprano’s Story of Their First Perform- 
ance Together in Monte Carlo 


One of the interesting things which 
Geraldine Farrar records in her story of 
herself just published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, is her first meeting with 
Caruso: 

“Ah, that first rehearsal of ‘Bohéme’ in 
Monte Carlo, in March, 1904! I was in- 
troduced for the first time to a tenor of 
whom I had never heard before. He was 
somewhat stout, not over tall, but with a 
wonderful voice and winning smile. His 
name was Enrico Caruso. It was his de- 
but in Monte Carlo. He had sung in 
Milan, in South America, and the pre- 
ceding winter in New York. But he had 
not then attained even a small part of his 
present great fame. 

“At this first rehearsal in Monte Carlo 
an interested listener was Jean de Reszke, 
who was kind enough to say that he re- 
membered me as the little Boston girl 
who had sung for him some years pre- 
viously and that he was delighted to see 
that 1 was meeting with the success he 
had predicted. 

“My Monte Carlo début occurred on 
the night of March 10, 1904. Although 
I had rehearsed with Caruso, the tenor 
had never used his voice fully at the 
rehearsals, and on the night of the actual 
performance, when I heard those rich and 
glorious tones rise above the orchestra, 
I was literally stricken dumb with amaze- 
ment and admiration. I forgot that I, 
too, was making a début, that I was on 
the stage of the Opera House, until the 
conductor, Vigna, rapped sharply with 
his baton to bring me back to my senses. 
Then I put forth every ounce of strength 
to match if possible that marvelous voice 
singing opposite to me.” 


DUBINSKY AT TRENTON 


’Cellist Heard with Choral Club in An- 
nual Spring Concert 


TRENTON, N. J., May 6.—Vladimir 
Dubinsky, ’cellist, was one of the solo- 
ists appearing with the Trenton Male 
Chorus, Otto Polemann, conductor, in its 
annual spring concert on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 4. Sharing solo honors was 
Harry Richard Cox, tenor. Mr. Dubin- 
sky was heard in the Popper Hungarian 
Rhapsodie, a Bach Air and the Van 
Goens Scherzo, supplementing his for- 
mal program with three encores, in re- 
sponse to hearty applause. 

Rubinstein’s “Wanderer’s Night Song,” 
the Foote “Hiawatha’s Farewell,” and the 
MacDowell “Cradle Song” were among 
chorus offerings that showed the satis- 
factory progress the singers are mak- 
ing under Mr. Polemann’s leadership. 
A large audience greeted the singers. 


Croxton Edition of Shakespearean Part 
Songs Finds Favor 


The Croxton Edition of Shakespearean 
Part Songs has met with great favor 
among choral societies and quartets this 
season, according to reports from the 
publishers, the John Franklin Music Com- 
pany of New York. Frank Croxton, who 
is editing the work, was selected because 
of his intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of vocal clubs, obtained through 
his experience as a concert artist. The 
Shakespearean edition embraces several 
of the early settings as well as new ones 
of Augustus Barratt, an English com- 
poser, who wrote the incidental music for 
many of Sir Herbert Tree’s Shakespear 
ean revivals. At the Lambs’ Gambol, to 
take place next week at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, a few of Mr. Barratt’s 
songs will be on the program. H. B. 


Karl Jorn’s Recital Pleases Oklahoma 
City Hearers 


OKLAHOMA City, May 3.—An excellent 
recital was given in the Overholser The- 
ater Tuesday evening by Karl Jorn and 
his accompanist, Ervine Stenson. The 
audience was quite carried away by Mr. 
Jorn’s artistry and recalled him many 
times. Mr. Stenson was a most mu- 
sicianly accompanist. He made a mis- 
take, however, in choosing such a number 
as “Bubbling Spring,” by Rivé-King, for 
his solo. Musical appreciation is above 
such a literature here in the oo. 

» 





Clarabelle Wahl, an organ and har- 
mony pupil of Mary M. Howard of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been engaged as organ- 
ist and music director of the Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist, of Buffalo. 
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CARUSO DEPARTS AND 
GATTI WILL FOLLOW 


Metropolitan Manager Plans to 
Sail May 20, in Annual 
Search for Artists 





General Manager Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan Opera House expects to 
sail on his annual trip to Europe on 
May 20, according to arrangements an- 
nounced this week, and will give out his 
annual preliminary list of artists and 
operas for next season just before he 
leaves. Although this is not considered 
a particularly safe time to travel on the 
high seas, the Metropolitan manager 
feels obliged to make the trip because of 
the expiration of certain contracts and 


the necessity of interviewing artists who 
are now in Europe. 

Enrico Caruso sailed for Bordeaux 
last Saturday on the French liner Es- 
pagne. From Bordeaux he will travel 
by train to Italy, there to remain until 
it becomes necessary for him to return 
to New York for the opening of the next 
opera season. Before he left New York, 
it is estimated that Caruso distributed 
some $2,500—one night’s fee—in tips to 
hotel men and others. He also figured 
in the conclusion of a law suit on the 
eve of his departure. This suit was 
brought by a chauffeur who claimed 
$1,000 on the ground that he had been 
hired by the tenor for this season and 
that the contract had been broken. A 
decision in the chauffeur’s favor was 
made last January, but an appeal was 
granted and, on May 5, the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court reversed 
the verdict and the costs were assessed 
upon the plaintiff. 





Ballet Russe Departs 


Members of the Imperial Ballet Russe 
sailed for Cadiz, Spain, on May 4. Serge 
de Diaghileff was in charge of his troupe, 
which, however, departed without three 
of its principal members in Messrs. 
Nijinsky and Bolm and Mme. Flore Re- 
valles. Lydia Lopokova accompanied the 
ballet as the principal woman dancer. 
The troupe will play a four-day engage- 
ment in Madrid and will then visit 
Barcelona and other Spanish cities. 
There is a bare possibility that the Ballet 
may go to Paris for a brief stay before 
its return to America in the fall. 

Giorgio Polacco, the Metropolitan con- 
ductor, had expected to sail on the Es- 
pagne last Saturday, but at the last 
moment changed his mind and decided 
to remain in New York until later in 
the month in order to lend his services 
to several charity events. Giovanni 
Martinelli, the tenor, has engaged pas- 
sage for himself and family on the Vol- 


taire, sailing on May 13 for Buenos 
Aires. Mme. Barrientos, the coloratura 


soprano, who had planned to sail on the 
Dante Alighieri on May 4, altered her 
plans in order to appear at the benefit 
concert at the Metropolitan on May 6 for 
the children of the late Enrique Gran- 
ados, the composer and her fellow- 
country-man. She engaged passage in- 
stead on the Antonio Lopez leaving New 
York for Buenos Ayres on May 10. 





Mme. Méré Sees a Fault in American 
Musical Training 


“One fault I would find with American 
musical training and that is that the 
pupils run after so many different teach- 
ers,” says Yolanda Méré in an Etude 
interview. “I saved years by sticking to 
one good teacher. American music stu- 
dents should cultivate more respect for 
their teachers and teachers should be so 
thorough and so sincere that they will 
command respect. A teacher is not a suit 
of clothes that can be changed every day 
or every half hour. The selection of a 
good teacher is a serious problem, but 
once you have found a good one and find 
yourself progressing properly, don’t think 
of changing because some one suggests 
that you might do better under another 
teacher.” 








Damrosch Wears Fiis 
Hat While Conducting 
Under San Diego Sun 




















Above: 


Under Brilliant California Sun at San Diego Exposition. 








Walter Damrosch Conducting New York Symphony with His Hat on 


Below: Part of the 


Easter Throng That Heard the Last of the Two Damrosch Concerts 


AN DIEGO, CAL., April 29.—A great 
Easter throng heard the last of the 
two concerts given by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in the Panama-Cali- 
fornia International Exposition in front 
of the world’s greatest outdoor pipe or- 
gan. Walter Damrosch conducted 
through the entire concert wearing his 
hat and was granted the privilege by the 
audience because of the brilliance of the 
California sun. Many musicians took 
advantage of this privilege. 

The Exposition management guaran- 
teed the visiting musicians $3250 and the 
amount was more than repaid by the 
sale of seats. The Sunday attendance 
was 12,985. 

One of the pictures above shows the 
only time that Mr. Damrosch ever led 
the New Yotk Symphony Orchestra with 
his hat on, at the Easter Sunday after- 


noon concert at the San Diego fair. The 
seats were sold at the lowest prices ever 
charged for such concerts. 





Mary Garden is reported to be on her 


way to New York from London. 


BRILLIANT MUSIC FOR 
LOUISVILLE PAGEANT 


Shakespeare Celebration Enlists 
Many Singers—Beethoven 
Program Heard 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 6.—A gorgeou 
Pageant, with thousands of participants 
in honor of the Shakespearean Tercent 


enary, was given in Central Park to-day. 


The music was carefully prepared by, 
Caroline Bourgard, supervisor of publi. 
school music. It enlisted the services o: 
the Educational Association Choral Clu! 
and several hundred school children 
Two concerts of Shakespearean musi: 
have already been given by Miss Bour 
gard’s choruses, in partial preparatio: 


for the pageant. 

The choruses of fresh, young voice 
had been admirably trained, and thei: 
tone quality was full and beautiful, whi): 
their enunciation was distinct and clear 
The selection of songs was admirabk 

Two important concerts were given i: 
Louisville on Monday, May 8, befor 
audiences of goodly size and appreciatio: 
At Macauley’s Theater a quartet of art 
ists comprising Rodolfo Fornar, bari 
tone; Carmelita Wilkes, soprano; Kar: 
Havlicek, violinist, and Malvina Ehrlich 
pianist, gave a delightful program 
songs and instrumental numbers. 

The second concert was given at th 
Public Library Auditorium under th 
auspices of the Louisville Literary Clu! 
and was called “A Night with Beetho 
ven.” Dr. Henry A. Cottell gave a tal! 
upon Beethoven, with illustrations of hi 
work by the following local artists 
Piano, Patrick O’Sullivan, Telka Mino. 
Agnes McGill, Grace Huber, Dorcas Red 
ding and Estelle Fossee; violin, Charl: 
Letzler; vocalists, Mrs. Carl C. Wilso 
and Fred Nuetzel, and the choir of th: 
Church of the Sacred Heart. Bm. P. 





Alumnae of Spence School Present Ne, 
Operetta, “Smugglers” 


An original operetta, “The Smug 
glers,” was presented by the Spenc 
School Society at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on May 1 and 2, for the benefit « 
the society’s philanthropic work. Th 
book was written by Katherine Lamon‘ 
one of the Spence alumnae, and the musi 
by two graduates of Princeton Unive 
sity, James M. Beck, Jr., and Kenneth S 
Clark. The performance was staged | 
Lewis Hooper, and Caramar Carroll wa 
the chairman of the committee in charg: 
Theodore Bendix conducted the orchestra 





Marie Narelle Wins Detroit Favor 


DETROIT, MicH., May 6.—Marie Na 
elle recently scored a success in Detroi 
before 3000 persons. 
Santuzza aria from “Cavalleria,” 
group of American songs and ended he 
program with “O, Native Music,” a d 
lightful old Irish song. Mme. Nare! 
showed that her voice had developed co: 
siderably since her last Detroit visit, an 
it still retains its sweetness. Kathlee 
Narelle, the pianist, was indeed a d 
light. She showed unusual talent. S! 
played the “Morris Dance” and “She; 
herd’s Hey” of her teacher, Per 
Grainger. 
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